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A Floor of Captive Sunlight 


What can you find more appropriate for a sun parlor than a 
flooring which holds in itself the airy, golden spirit of sunlight? 
Maple, varnished, gives you such color. For cheerful lightness, 
it is ideal, whether used in a home, hotel, apartment, or luxuri- 
ously appointed club house. 
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And yet, this is only one of Maple’s virtues. It is the wood 
which outwears stone. Tough of fibre, tight of grain, it leads the 
list in resisting the rigorous service in hallways and servants’ 
quarters, kitchens, schools, offices, churches, industrial. and 














public buildings. I ] huild 
’ y you plan to ouita— 
For Color —BEECH AND BIRCH ify p 

you should consider the color har- 


mony of your floors as carefully as 
that of your walls, tapestries, 
drapes, or furniture. 


Add the ruddy tinge of sunset to Maple’s sunlit color, and you 
have the richer tone of Beech and Birch. Besides their natural 
beauty, these floorings will also take and retain a variety of stains, 
and meet any need of color harmony or service. 
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Color Harmony in Floors’’ is 
interestingly covered in our new 
















Maple, Beech and Birch floorings—all three—are manufactured book, which reveals new decorative 

from the slow-growth, climate-hardened timber of Michigan — Ask ite retail _— 

and Wisconsin, and guaranteed in grade and quality by the trade- one ee ey ee eee 
k MEMA one with our compliments. - 
mar “MA. x 
‘s ss . - The letters MFMA on here to manufactur- ie 
Ask your architect about this trio. Your retail lumber dealer can cokes tagunty seat ene aelnemionie 4 
show you samples of these three remarkable woods for floors. ardized “ais ‘guaran. ticle of thece remark- by 
Fioawiiie ianuteatns mark is for bejach cas ay 





ers Association,whose — tection. Look for it on 
members must attain the flooring you nse, 
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Maple FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION fra MEM A ie 
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Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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When Vice-President Coolidge 


contributed an Introduction to the Plan Book of the Better Homes Campaign he reminded us 
that there are two shrines at which mankind has always worshiped — the altar which represents 
religion, and the hearthstone which represents the home. 

In the same connection Secretary Hoover urged that we have in mind not houses merely but 
homes; that the family is the unit of modern civilization and the home its shelter and gathering 
point. 
This all-powerful influence of the home and the home-atmosphere makes the construction of 
the house itself of paramount importance. 

Are the outside walls of good material? 
the house beautiful, durable, economical? 

Build of BISHOPRIC and these questions answer themselves “Yes.” Bishopric Stucco over 
Bishopric Base for outside walls, Bishopric Plaster Base for inside walls will lower construction 
costs 25% and make your home one of beauty and lasting satisfaction. 
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Are the inside walls ‘‘for all time and clime’’? Is 
Is it so built as to be an investment and not a shell? 
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Our booklet, “For all Time and Clime,” is an interesting compendium of information, with 
diagrams and many illustrations of Bishopric Installations; 44 pages. Let us send you a copy. 


[Sold by Dealers Everywhere | 
THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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647 Este Avenue 
New York City Office: 2848 Granp CENTRAL TERMINAL 
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N August one is a little apathetic about the 
beauty of the home. One is chiefly con- 
cerned with its comfort and convenience, the 
needs of the week-end guests, and getting the 
children ready for school. One vacillates 
between a languorous feeling of content in the 
long summer days and a longing for autumn, 
with its invigorating hint of winter. 

The New York shops reflect this same feeling 
of midsummer lethargy, and many of the 
smaller shops open late and close early, even 
though New York is far from empty, and 
eager buyers from out of town throng the 
streets. There is something about midsummer 
heat, however, that makes one careless of 
money-making and there is a marked absence 
of the rush and scurry of the winter. 

Naturally, at this time of the year, there is 
not much that is new, but it is impossible to 
spend a day in the shops and not acknowledge 
that there is much that is interesting. 

The unfortunate thing about illustrating in 
these pages all the charming things one sees, 
is that the things that are most appealing are 
those odds and ends that come from one 
knows not where, and once sold can never 
again be obtained. To illustrate these would 
mean that those of our readers who ask us 
where they can be bought are doomed to 
disappointment. 

For instance, as I write, a Fifth Avenue 
shop has the most engaging collection of brass 


2. A SCREEN MADE OF SCENIC PAPER MAY BE 
GLAZED TO MATCH ANY COLOR SCHEME THIS 
ONE IS IN SOFT GREENS 
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1. AN ICED-TEA SET OF CRACKLE GLASS IN 
AMBER, IN A WHITE ENAMELED TRAY 


door-knockers, hand-bells and nut-crackers, 
that are decorated with such whimsical figures 
as Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller. There is 
one for $3.50 that immertalizes Mr. Pickwick 
that I shall buy for myself, and my dubious 
satisfaction is that there is not another like it. 

Crossing to another counter I find charming 
inkwells of French faience that vary in price 


3. SHIP MODELS ARE NO LONGER CONFINED 
TO HALLS AND LIBRARIES, BUT MAY BE USED 
IN SUCH AN INFORMAL ROOM AS THIS ONE 








Our FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING-GLASS 


August Displays are Interesting in Spite of AGdsummer Lethargy 


from $5 to $40, according to the rarity of the 
design and the size. One can make a charming 
selection for $7.50 to $10, but again one must 
refrain, for each one varies. I compromise 
therefore on the quaint little Moor inkwell 
illustrated on page 100 that would be an 
amusing addition to a summer guestroom. 
Here, too, the supply is limited, but I trust 
it will last till the magazine is off the press. 

When one mentions ‘paper screens’ one has 
a vision of something perishable, but modern 
methods are making wall-paper screens so 
substantial that they are practically inde- 
structible. The foundation is very firm — 
probably composition board, and the wall 
paper on such a background has the same 
permanence that it has on the wall. More, in 
fact, for the glazing and antiquing processes 
that it undergoes preserve and protect it. 
Some of the most charming are those made of 
panels of the scenic papers, such as is illus- 
trated here in Fig. 2. By means of the glaze 
they can be finished to match practically any 
color scheme, and the screen illustrated was 
glazed in soft green. 

The cost of the screen varies, of course, 
according to the paper that is chosen. The 
scenic papers that belong to a series are fairly 
expensive, but any paper of good design that 


4. ANOTHER SCREEN WITH PANELS OF 

COLORED FLOWER STUDIES. OLD MAPS 

AND PRINTS FROM GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
MIGHT BE USED INSTEAD 
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Sheetrock comes in broad, ceiling high sheets, 
all ready for use; quickly and easily applied 


Durable Walls at Low Cost 


You will be surprised to find what solid, standard 
walls and ceilings you can make with Sheetrock, the 
fireproof wallboard. 


And you will be equally surprised at their low 
cost. 


Sheetrock is economical to buy. For a few dollars 
you can get enough of it for a good-sized room. 


It is economical to use, because it comes in broad, 
ceiling-high sheets, all ready to apply. All that needs 
to be done is to nail the Sheetrock to the joists or 
studding. It nails and saws just like lumber. 
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The actual thickness of 
a sheet of Sheetrock ts 
38-inch of pure gypsum 

















As soon as the Sheetrock is up, you can 
decorate with paper, paint or panels 


As soon as the Sheetrock is up, you can decorate and 
move right in. No costly delays of any kind when 
you build or repair with Sheetrock. 


Sheetrock is economical to have in your home, too, 
because it takes wallpaper, paint or panels, provides 
a rigid base on which any of these decorations holds 
up well, involves no maintenance cost, and is last- 
ingly permanent as the house itself. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells this 
economical wallboard for new construction and re- 
pairs. Write to us for booklet and sample. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SH. 


The 


Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


EETROCK 
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Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
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PLAN BOOKS 
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“COLONIAL HOUSES” — 13} x 19 inches, 27 two- 
story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 
delivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES’ — Cloth, 14 x 26 inches, 24 
designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 to $140,000. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 





Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Current 


Each Contains: | 
Estimates, Page of Building Advice. | 
} 


Before building a large house or an especially fine 
small house, you will need these. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations, Interior Decoration 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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C4 pepo” B MAKE YOUR 
= FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid substitutes 
Use only the original 
= 3 e 
? monomer St Colonial 

: ! AND DAMPER 


No smoking, perfect draft control, insures correct construction of the 
fireplace throat —the most vital part. 
With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you can be sure your con- 






















tractor will build right. Write for FREE book. Also blue-print show- | 
ing common mistakes in fireplaces. 

Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at $5.00 and up, meet 
every condition in fireplace construction. At your dealer or write us. 


COLONTAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Also manufacturers of Complete Fircplaces, Dampers, Grates, 
Andirons, Screens, Fenders, lloods, Firesets, etc. 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Hlinois 

















TheTlorenTine CRAFTSMEN 
=~ MASTERS of The METAL ARTS 
Zoo CHURCH ST > Framun st, 
<ReaTIOnS Now YORK- 
REPRODUCIONS™ “FRANKUN 43014 
ENGUSH LANTERN 
jai? Size ME XIIABS Pasecrn PU*Cea 
ati? 9) SU KIFKU FAB 
Viet op 6XIEKIS $267 
Fuanishe Comp - for oukdoor- 
e | black Finish~ _ mm with 
‘yam f Mop} WHITE ~~ Oumbbra. GLA ov MiA~ 
Reon ' wt WIRED - Tead' ve Use = 
‘*2h—— “«-41-> th Qu! chas “th 
SAME LARTERN at be OBTAINED Ww! & chan-w cane}ay- 
for hall use - wited-complete-at the same prict= 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A— Professional Training Course. 
Course B— Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 





r— SERVICE TABLE WAGON -— 
" aa Large Broad Wide Table 
~ Top — Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Seien- 


RAL UTILITY. 
of action, and abso- 
te noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 


7 COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
ui 
IT SERVES YOUR HOME » 
@ SAVES You ‘ 504-F Cunard Bldg. 
ee * Chicago, Ill. . 

















A MOOR INKWELL IS AN AMUSING AD- 
DITION TO A SUMMER GUESTROOM 


accords with the type of room and the scheme 
of decoration can be used. Quaint chintz 
papers are charming for the bedroom, and 
there are many smart stripes and dotted 
papers that can be interestingly used. 

There is one lovely paper that has gold or 
silver stars on a black or silver background 
that suggests a charming screen treatment. 

Another idea that is often combined with 
wall paper is the use of old prints on the upper 
portion. These may be the amusing prints 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book or, as in the 
screen illustrated in Fig. 4, colorful flower 
studies. Sometimes, old maps whose lovely 
coloring is not always appreciated may be 
used in the same way. An illustration in an 
old copy of The School for Scandal glimpses 
the indiscreet Lady Teazle peeping from 
behind just such a screen at the unconscious 
Sir Peter. 

Figured linen is another material that is 
being put to the same use. Recently I saw a 
low three-fold screen of toile de Jouy that was 
absolutely charming. The design was in red 
on a cream background that by means of 
glazing was toned a deep brownish color 
resembling leather. Modernist designs, or old 
English printed linens are equally happy 
treated in this manner. 

The subject of screens is so fascinating that 
one could go on indefinitely telling of the ideas 
that they embody. One is gratified to see that 
practically every salén of the winter included 
one or two screens by well-known artists, an 
indication that we may look to the beautifica- 
tion of the home by artists of the highest 
calibre. 

One notices more and more an appreciation 
of ship models in decoration, and where once 
they were considered sacred to libraries or 
hallways one now finds them in such informal 
interiors as the one illustrated, in Fig. 3. 

Over a mantel, or on top of a bookcase, or on 
a pedestal in the window, they are decorative 
and lovely. It is interesting to find that the 
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ALEROLUX 
PORCH SHADES 


VENTILATING 








Dog days, hot sultry afternoons can be 
made into days of real comfort if you 
install Aerolux Ventilating Porch 
Shades. 

These economical wood shades can be 
hung in a jiffy — won’t flap in the wind. 
Finished in pleasing, waterproof solid 
colors. 










Sold by Leading Furniture Dealers 
and Department Stores 


Free Book “Better Porches” 


A wealth of new ideas on porch fur- 
nishing and living. Write for your copy. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2349 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
























ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 


of wrought iron— 
weatherproof finish 


To comply with the new law 
effective January |, 1923, re- 
quiring mail boxes or letter 
slots for all private residences. 
Price, postpaid, $6.00 
with lock and key, $6.50 
Illustrated leaflet B sent on request 
The H. W. Covert Company 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 














Pompeian 








Bird Bath in 


26 inches high H Vases in 
18 inches wide [79 Pompeian Stone 
Special Price and Compositions 
$12.00 
F.0.B. Benches and Tables 
New York 


P. SARTI 


Garden and Hall Furniture 
Jardinieres, Window Boxes 





119 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Polished 
Brass 
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With Tray, $5. 


THE CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER 


No kindling wood is necessary to start a log fire 


The torch, an absorbent material, is kept im- 
mersed in kerosene in the tankard. To kindle a 
fire the torch is lighted with a match and placed 
under thelogs. Sold by most dealers or sent direct. 


8 CAPE COD SHOP 


Without Tray, 4.25 


Postage extra 


Dept. C 30-32 West 15th St., New York 
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Phone Spruce 


‘’ Antiques from My Attic 


Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers 
2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 
ESTHER WALKER 


1819 DeLancey Place. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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And Consider These 


Fenestra Advantages 

No Warping or Sticking—Because of 
their solid steel construction, Fenestra Base- 
ment Windows never warp nor stick, 
Dampness cannot swell them as it does 
wood windows. 


Easy to Screen—Screens can be easily 
fitted to the outside of Fenestra Basement 
Windows and secured from the inside 
through screw holes bored in each side of 
the frame at the factory. 


Longer-lived, of Course—Because they 
cannot rot nor decay. Fenestra Windows 
are far more durable. Weather exposure, 
coal and wood deliveries—all the things that 
shorten the life and interfere with the easy 
operation of ordinary windows—cause no 
damage to Fenestra. 


A Greater Protection—Fenestra Base- 
ment Windows give you added protection 
against fire and theft. With their bars of 
steel and positive locking device, they are 
practically burglar and fire-proof. 


And More Attractive—If you've never 
seen a house with a Fenestra Daylighted 
Basement call up your architect or builder; 
have him locate one for you. You'll find that 
Fenestra Windows with their slender bars 
and broader panes improve the appearance 
of the whole house. 
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" More Light, 
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More Air 


You Need Them Both at Canning Time 


Canning time is here and the basement’s 
the place to do it—if your basement is well 
lighted and well ventilated. You need 
plenty of light for good results and lots of 
air for comfort. 

And not only at canning time, but also 
on washing and ironing days or any other 
day when household duties call you to the 
basement, you'll appreciate the flood of 
light, the perfect ventilation that Fenestra 
Basement Windows give. 

If you’re planning to build, why be satis- 
fied with a dark and poorly ventilated base- 


ment; why put old-fashioned basement 
windows in a new and modern home? 
Fenestra Basement Windows with their 
larger panes of glass enclosed in narrow 
bars of steel admit 80% more light and 
provide far better ventilation—yet they 
cost little if any more. 

Fenestra Basement Windows have many 
other advantages which are fully explained 
in our new booklet for home-builders. 
We'll gladly send you a copy and the name 
of a lumber or building material dealer 
who can supply these windows quickly. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2714 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 
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Fenestra 


The name of 
the ORIGINAL steel 
WindoWall. 
The symbol of 
superior QUALITY 
in material, patented 
design. workmanship | —_ 








BASEMENT WINDOWS 








~ and service. y 
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This BOOK. 

On Home 
| Beautifying 
si ? Sent Free 


———_—__ 














Contains practical suggestions 
sc JOW : my on how to make your home 
yews Ys artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
and economic: ally refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture aad floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money, 
Our book will help you realize that ambition without 
“cutting corners.”” [Explains how inexpensive woods can 

be finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, 
after receiving book, you wish further information, w write 
our Individual Service Department. Experts will gl: adly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 

name and address of one of the best painters in your locality 


| ITALIAN POTTERY BOWL IN ANTIQUE FINISH, S.C. ne batted pa 5 hw &, Rare, Wis. 
10 INCHES IN DIAMETER (Canadian Factory — Brantford) 























OLL’S lock-joint Wood Columns are speci- 


fied in the plans for homes, churches and 
public buildings where columns of permanence modern reproductions are as much in demand PE W | ER WARE 





al ectness ¢ . . 

and architectural correctness are desired. as the old ones, for it proves that their values 
Write for details. Send 20c in ae ee woe ee : “os : 
stamps for Catalogue M-47 | are recognized not merely as antiquities but as 


decorative accessories. 
HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY " as ; 
; NGceaieaeiadl Bie fk Perhaps it is the vogue for Early American 
Main Office and Factory, 2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago , 


Eastern Office and Showrooms, 6 East 39th St., New York furniture that has brought about this renewed 
interest, for there is nothing that so accords 
with the simple spirit of this furniture as these 





















































COLONIAL 
COVERLETS | 


“Whig Rose,” ‘*Wander- 
ing Vine,” ‘Olive Leaf” 
designs. Usual price $30 


Now $11.35 
LAURA COPENHAVER, Ravemment, Marion, Virginia 


a 
ANTIQUE ORIENTAL | little models. Ship pictures are also very pop- 
RUG CERTAINTY | ular just at present for houses of this type. MADE BY 
| Because Persia is exhausted and other | — Every year bird-cages grow more elaborate. | L, H, VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS. 
sources nearly $0, resulting in importers There is one woman artist who spends her : 
not receiving 1% % of former supply of an- ES ee ae eae ee pen F ines dil For Sale at Arts and Crafts Galleries 
tiques, and BECAUSE: through fore- time designing individual bird-cages where the or sent direct, prepaid r 
sight based upon consular reports, I pampered darling swings perhaps on a jade | a of } 
own a large stock of thick antiques, in- ring, and sharpens his beak on carved ivory. | a = i 
cluding Persians, you are invited to know psi ; ; ; 
these glories by writing for new descriptive The iron work is hand wrought, and hand- —_~__J} -— wood, ) 
list, prices at the low. wrought flowers with jeweled centres entwine | Onn i. 
Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your the bars C= a 
preferences. I adhere to your requirements and Sener a 6 
jay express on approval, thus making your final To compete with so much luxury the | ~™™"\_ 
selections free of hypnotic salesmanship. My P eal c : <== FRE =O) ) 
Saas how thet may contemae Semelety Guy commercial’ bird-cage must make itself very | —==™ 
more than they anticipated. ‘ : . . B 1 d 
L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES. N.Y smart and attractive, and to this end it paints | TOASTING FORKS Snanine pa 0 
a ? | its standards in color, adds a design to the base, Jo Fee eee 0 7+ oe ii 
, and otherwise smartens itself up. whe F 15 Twist —o..:- ae 
5 The fish-bowl is also receiving a great deal of THE ARDEN FORGE -_ - Arden, Delaware 
nN uC a ‘ Send for circular illustrating other *‘ Arden Irons’ 
Al U 1d attention at the hand of the artist and many | 


(all Bell lovely individual designs are being made. For 
general purposes, however, a wrought-iron 

Bell of Marine Brass—6” 

diameter 

Bracket of fine hand- 
wrought iron—10” spread, | 
with necessary hammered | 
head screws 


Raw Hide Thong Pull 
30” | 















































sheet of lamb’s wool or quilting cotton in ae 
tub fabrics or silks. No patchwork or appliqué 
designs. Price example—$27.50 for double bed size 
quilt in English sateen. 

Write for complete price list, samples and booklet to 


ELEANOR BEARD 
“Hedgelands” Hardinsburg, Kentucky 


ong 
Price $10.00 Delivered a ITT 
GLASNER BROTHERS FORGED IRON for the NEW HOME 
New York Cit Footscrapers Andirons Sconces 

siciiibattin annie silat sd | Knockers Fire Tools Lanterns f 

| Mail Box Screens Torcheres 
Hinges and Latches Fuel Holders Candlesticks g 
* | Send for illustrated portfolio p 

Quilts and Comforters | HALF MOON FORGE 
Hand quilted in charming designs with scallo ed | South Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 0 
edge. Lightly padded for summer use with t | tl 
| 


Have You a GOOSE BROOM in Your Home? d 


These smart looking brooms, 16” high, with their gayly colored felt fe 
heads are fine for motor or hearth. A good man’s gift for $2.00. Cata- 

logue for trade. Sample assortment of unique gifts sent upon receipt 
of check for $5.00. 

MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- ¢ 




















THE CHINTZ SHOP 


431 Madison Ave., at 49th Street New York 


Everything in Chintz, Linen and Cretonne. A REFRESHMENT SET OF IRIDESCENT CRYSTAL j 
Imported and Domestic. Samples Submitted. | ON A DOUBLE-DECK TRAY : 
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You just pin the hooks on the drapes. 
Then you hook the drapes on the sup- 
port! Valance, side drapes, lace or 
net curtains—all on the one Hook-on 
Drapery Support! Done in five minutes ! 


Send for free booklet 
‘‘Drapes—and How To Hang Them” 
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Hope Lennon 





 ntataiehe draperies for YOUR home— hung perfectly! The easiest thing imaginable to 
accomplish — with the Hook-on Drapery Support! The square, cornice effect; the sagless, 
evenly-draped valance; the broad, smooth front —every feature you've wanted and hoped for is 


now available to you! 


Best of all, you have no casings to make, no careful fittings or 


Note These Special 
*‘Hook-on’’ Features 


You simply hook the pins 
on the drapes, as shown 
in the picture to the right. 











laborious adjustments. Two screws are provided with each support 
— it will take you about two minutes to put up the support itself. 
Two dozen pin-hooks are also provided, FREE. The drapes are 
hooked on in two minutes more! 


The Hook-on Drapery Support extends to fit any window; its solid 


patented construction prevents sagging and gives the same effect 


THEN — 


You hook the drapes on 
the support, as illustrated 
to the left. Nothing could 
be easier! 











An outline of the Hook-on Drapery Support is 
given below just to indicate its amazing sim- 
plicity. ‘‘A”’ shows the brackets which are slipped 
over the screws — that's all you need do to hang 
the support! ‘‘B” and “C” show where the 
drapes are hung. ‘‘D" indicates the extension 
feature; ‘‘E”’ shows slots for lace curtains. 


as the costly, complex wooden cornice. Ali good dealers sell the 


Hook-on; if your dealer can- 








not supply you, send his name 
= and $1.00 each for as many 
Hook-on Drapery Supports 


DRAPERY SUPPORT | 28 you ll require; sent prepaid 


and guaranteed satisfactory 








Pat., Sept., 1916. Other patents pe 


or your money refunded. 


HOOK-ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1828-32 Ingersoll Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OUR FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING-GLASS 





FULPER 
eramidor 7 


NO SPONGE BECAUSE 
INSIDE THE TOP IS 


Porous 









“5 most unique and beautiful piece 
of genuine Fulper Pottery is offered~ 
to the smoker O's inches high and holds 
a pound of tobacco 
Special Feature~ the porous cylinder~ 
fired into the top,which keeps contents 
at an even moisture, no sponge~ 70 
bother~ 

Macie in dull gun mete! flambe~ 
Very decorative and useful for~the 
Den~ Club or Home. 

Ful 


Tobacco Jar 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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A wall decoration of 
great beauty and 
charm. Designed by 
Fred Dana Marsh, 
A.N.A. Hand painted 
relief 123” by 11” 
ready to fasten against 
wall. Price $12.00 
postpaid. 
Illustrated leaflet B 5 
sent on request 


JAMES R. MARSH - 101 Park Ave., New York 

















LLOYD Wall Papers Make Homes 


UR importations, chiefly from England, France, 
and Japan, are uncommon, artistic, cheerful, en- 
chanting — beautiful, all of them. 

Chintz wall papers from England are particularly 
attractive; colorings are vivid and durable; they 
stand out like paintings 

French scenic wall coverings make excellent. hall 
decorations, especially the El Dorado, Chateau Coun- 
try, Classic, Italian Gardens, etc. 

Booklet of These Sent Upon Request 

We specialize in imported wall papers of the better 
sort. A letter to us describing your requirements or 
requesting samples and suggestions will receive a 
prompt and courteous response 
W. H. S. LLOYD CO., Importers 
New York: 105-7 W. 40th Street 











Telephone : Penn 2654 





Chinese Porcelain 


This genuine Chinese hand-made porcelain 
vase, 10” high, comes in plain black, pow- 
der blue, turquoise, burnt orange, egg-shell 
crackle and blue and white Hawthorne pat- 
tern illustrated, $5.50 each, postpaid. 


VERA SCOTT, 33 West 49th Street, New York 


Italian Antiques 
Furniture — Mirrors — Pictures 
Processional Lamps 
MISS PAULINE KRECH, 626 Lexington Ave., New York 

















AN AMBER GLASS AQUARIUM 133 INCHES 
IN DIAMETER AND A WROUGHT-IRON 
STAND, 30 INCHES HIGH 


stand of good design on which stands a bowl 
of amber glass, is very smart. If, however, it 
is in danger of marauding cats, it should be 
suspended from chains and hung on the porch 
or at the window. 

Summer-time in America would not be 
summer-time if it were not for iced tea, which is 
such a surprise to our cousins from across the 
water, who think they are the only tea-drinkers 
in the world. It is surprising that this drink 
is not more popular in England, and in such 
tropical spots as Northern Australia they still 
take their tea hot. The iced-tea set is a very 
important part of the summer equipment. 
The crackle glass in amber that gives such a 
wonderfully cool look to any beverage is very 
attractive, and the white enameled serving 
tray is one of the newest conveniences. There 
is no danger of slipping glasses when it has to 
be carried to the tennis court. Where a full 
load has to be carried, a double-deck tray is the 
solution. 





LACQUERED BRIDGE TABLE WITH HUNTING 
SCENES PAINTED ON EACH SIDE 
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Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 


THIS lot includes 1 pair Candle Sconces, 1 Fireplace Cat, 
1 Lamp Base with cord, socket and wall plug for $6.00, 
F.O. B. Albany, N. Y. SHADE AND BULB NOT FUR- 
NISHED. You may decorate in oil, enamel or bronze. 
Remittance must accompany order. Send for complete 
catalog. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 





























STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete instruction by correspondence in 
period styles, color harmony, proportion and 
composition. Textiles, rugs, tapestries, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and draperies, period 
wall treatments, etc. Courses for professionals 
and amateurs. 


Start at once. Send for Catalog B4 


Che NEW YORK SCHCOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IO! PARK AVE “NEW YORK CITY 





























Open fire without a fireplace 


The JaXon Franklin 
connects by pipe to a 
regular flue. Can be 
used in a fireplace or 
without mantel. 

Gives more heat than 
ordinary fireplace and 
also improves poor 
draft. Burns coal or 
wood on andirons. 
Send for booklet; also separate 
catalogs of andirons and of 
mantels. 


EdwinA. Jackson&Bro.,Inc, 
47 Beekman St., New York, N.Y. 








GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN 
RUGS AND BLANKETS 


Can buy direct from the Indian 
Sealed to each rug is the 
U. S. INDIAN AGENT’S GUARANTEE 
that it is genuine 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list 


W. S. DALTON, Indian Trader, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 


fet 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. ill. handbook — FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
cookery, diet. health, house planning, nursing, TEA ROOM . lunc h- 
room m’g’t, etc. Fitting for many well paid positions and home efficiency. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 834 East 58th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
Solid metal, carefully milled, finished black. All ready 
to attach to steps or porch where it will lend unusual charm. 
Other animal designs. $3.00 each, postpaid. 
Household Patent Co. Reading, Mass. 
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Soap Holder 
with safety 





grip 


Soap 
Holder 
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A touch of a damp cloth ! — 
and fairfacts fixtures are clean 


O CONVENIENT . . . everyway .. . these Fairfacts 
Fixtures, built, as they are, right in your bathroom 
walls. Solid, snow-white china, their diamond-hard 
surfaces refuse to crack, stain or discolor. A touch of a 
damp cloth and they are spotlessly clean. Truly, they 
are the finishing touch to a perfect bathroom. 


A charming little booklet, ““The Perfect Bathroom,” 
has been prepared explaining and illustrating the wide 
variety of Fairfacts Built-in Fixtures .. . including 
RO various models and sizes of soap dishes . . . tumbler 
Tumbler holders . . . toothbrush holders . . . towel racks 
Helder shelves . . . paper holders (both for sheets and rolls) 

sponge holders . . . safety grips . . . and many 
combinations that add the last touch to your comfort 
and luxury. It is yours for the asking. Write for 
it today to The Fairfacts Company, Inc., Dept. H, 
234-236 West 14th Street, New York City. 














* BATHROO) 
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BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 


Look for this trade-mark 
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HESS WHITE STEEL 
MEDICINE CABINETS 
and 


LAVATORY MIRRORS 


mirrors, and at reason- 
able prices. 

The highest grade of ma- 
terials and workmanship go 
into these goods— polished 
-plate glass mirrors, nickled 


glass shelves, and the 
whole, inside and out, 

finished in beautiful baked 
white enamel, guaranteed 
to be everlasting. 


| Look for this Sold 
mark: by dealers 
and make everywhere. 
sure you are 
getting the Illustrated 
genuine booklet 
Hess on request. 





Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1219 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES | 














meet the demand for | 
better-than-wood cabi- | 
nets and wooed framed | 


brass hardware, steel or | 


ideale 




















TM A Success for 15 Years 















A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory. Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital — whenever a beautiful, substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 
Imperial Floor Co. , 141-143 Halstead St , Rochester.N.Y. 
cial 











PLAN BOOKS 


—Show Pictures, Floor Plans, and 

Estimated Costs of Building over 

200 Selected Designs of 
CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 


Stillwell 


—for any climate 


**Representative Cal. Homes*’ **West Coast Bungalows”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms-—$1 50 Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
**The New Colonials”’ **Little Bungalows’’ 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms-—$1 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$l 


SPECIAL OFFER: Sena $2.50 for any three of 
these books and get Garage Folder FREE 


Money back if not satisfied 





E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 883 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeies 











‘COUNTS AND SUBURBAN HOUSES’”’ 


» 


designs with 150 illustrations 


Ninth edition. A useful and practi- 
cal book desiqned to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size Yx12 inches. 44 complete 


Colonial. Artistic. Stucco. Malf Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Information for the building 
of a good house. Estimates are 
present market prices. Floor plans with dimensions. Plans and special 
sketches furnished. Designs costing $7,000 to $42,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


WE are prepared to give information on 
all matters pertaining to the house, its 
planning, its building, its equipment, and 
its furnishing; and also pertaining to the 
grounds about the house, their organization 
into service- and pleasure-units, and their 
planting. 

If this information is given in the form of 
sketches or drawings, the prices vary and 

may be had upon application. If given in 
the form of a letter, the charge is two dollars 
for one to four questions, and fifty cents 
for each additional question. 


Questions should be paragraphed and 
numbered and the money should be en- 
closed with the letter. There is no charge 
for questions about our own House Beau- 
tiful houses. Address all communications 
on the subjects mentioned above to the 
Home Builders’ Guide, Readers’ Service, 
House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 17, Mass. 

Letters are answered by mail immedi- 
ately, but we retain the privilege of publish- 
ing such letters in whole or in part, unless 
especially requested not to do so. Also, 
we reserve the right to decline to answer 
any question or to make any plans or 
sketches if for any reason it seems best to 
do so. 


* * * 

Question: Will you please tell me how to 

fix casement windows with screens, cur- 

tains, and shades, and is there any way a 

drapery can be used? 

NSWER: Because casement windows may 

be considered an architectural decoration 
in the room on account of their good propor- 
tions and interesting spacing of glass, the 
problem of using curtains for them is at once 
simplified. The function of glass curtains is 
to diffuse the glare of sunlight. When case- 
ments are toward the north and are so placed 
that privacy is not needed, it is not necessary 
to have curtains, particularly from an orna- 
mental point of view; but when protection is 
required, gauze curtains slightly gathered may 
| be fastened directly to the window. In this 
way the window may be opened or closed with 
no further adjustment of the glass curtains. 
The gauze may be slightly tinted if warmth of 
color is desired. 

The question of shades has been solved by 

the use of heavy side curtains which can be 
pulled across the window. In this way, shades 
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Residence at William Gehrom 
Pelham Architect 


ENaiirn 
| 

The elusive ideal in country house design is 
to create harmony between the exterior walls 
and the roof. A composition of such true 
pictorial charm as this hillside residence is 
h made possible by the gray greens, splashes of 
purples, browns and yellows of the Tudor 
Stone roof, backed by the cool green of the [fe 
surrounding foliage. f 


We should be glad to send you our booklet descriptive 
of Tudor Stone Roofs. 


PAising-and Helson-Spate-Pompany 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vt. 
Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
Boston ee Chicago 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS 
Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cept to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing j 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 


903 Steger =: CHICAGO 


Concrete 
Constructioa 
Lasts 


Forever 
Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Posi- 
tively will not rust. Can be purchased 
direct or through any reliable Hard- 
ware or Housefurnishing Store. Send 
for catalog and price list. 


FELLOWS & CO., Inc. 
47 High Street Boston, Mass. 


























CALI ee BUNGALOWS 


cag BEFORE YOU BUILD, get my 
64-page up-to-date book of 
the various types of bun- 
galows. Shows exteriors 
and floor plans ef 98 bun- 
galows of 3 to 11 rooms. 
Carefully selected from | f 
thousands of beautiful | | 
bungalows. The best bungalow book published. Price $2.00 post- 


paid anywhere. No Stamps please. ; | 
George Palmer Telling, 351 Kensington Place, Pasad California 
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STANDARD 
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Your walls express your 
real self 


ECORATING a room is almost 

like making a confession. The 
selection of the wall covering, espe- 
cially, indicates pretty well what 
sort of people live here. 


An appropriate use of Sanitas Mod- 
ern Wall Covering is a beautiful 
expression of the good taste of the 
inmates of a home. And it is so easy 
to use good taste with Sanitas — 


every pattern and coloring seems to 
have a distinctive place all its own. 


Sanitas comes in styles for every 
room in the house. It is made on 
cloth, sturdy and durable, and 
machine-painted with oil colors. It 
does not fade, crack, tear, or peel. 
Wiping with a damp cloth keeps it 
clean and fresh. Sanitas is not an 
expense, but an investment. 


Enamel Finish Flat Finish Decorative Patterns 
in plain colors, striped, mot- plain colors, for flat tones floral designs, reproductions 
tled, tile and mosaic effects, that can be paneled, sten- of tapestry, grass-cloth, 
for kitchens, bathrooms, ciled, frescoed, stippled or chambray, burlap, leather, 
laundries, etc. Tiffany blended. rough-tile and stucco. 


Your decorator will gladly show you Sanitas. 
Write us for samples and booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Dept. 20 
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The two big sources of fuel 
waste are over heating and 
under heating, which are 
boundtoresult when drafts 
and dampers are regulated by hand. Automatic 
heat control eliminates this waste. 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator main- 
tains a steady fire and an even, health- 
fultemperature. It automatically closes 
drafts and dampers when desired tem- 
perature is reached; opens them auto- 
matically when the temperature falls 
below the point indicated on the ther- 
mostat. Prevents fire from dying too 
low or burning too fast. Records over 
a period of 38 years show a saving of 
Y5 to V3 in fuel. 

Quickly installed in any home,on any 

heating plant. Write for booklet. 


sgh itr HEAT PEGULATOR COMPANY 
2746 Fourth Avenue So. Minneapolis, Mion. 


The fINNEAPOLIS” ( 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





































| THE 
~ PORTER GARDEN 
‘TELESCOPE 


a Useful and Beautiful 
Garden Ornament 


For details and descriptive 
ee! booklet write Desk B 





JONES w LAMSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


























ARCISSUS’ vanity 

wasno greater than 
the pride of the owner 
of a Kewanee Water 
Supply System. It 
delivers a constant 
supply of pure, fresh 
water, always under 
strong pressure. Send 
for information about 
200 Kewanee plants for 
Water, Electric Light 
and Sewage Disposal. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 So. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 


Water, Light, Sewage Disposal 














and side curtains may be combined provided 
the hangings are selected with this idea in 
mind. If more decoration is required, a valance 
may be used across the top of the window. 

In screening a casement window, select a 
screen which is made for this particular pur- 
pose. The adjustments of these screens have 
been so carefully perfected that it requires 
only the slightest disturbance of the curtains 
to open and close the windows. 


tes 


Question: The white paint on the wood- 

work in some of the rooms of my house has 

turned yellow. Can this be prevented? 

NSWER: We are told by an experienced 

painter that if a thin coat of shellac is 
laid over the old paint before new paint is 
applied the trouble from the paint turning 
yellow will be greatly lessened. It is the oil 
in the paint that turns it yellow. 


2 


Question: What shall I do for Hollyhock 

rustr 

NSWER: Spray your Hollyhocks from the 

time they appear above ground every 
ten days or two weeks with Bordeaux mixture 
or any fungicide. Burn all infected leaves and 
do not use seedlings from infected plants. 


ke 


Question: | am having a house built and 

find that the builder has no idea of how 

heat should be sent to the garage, except 

through unsightly pipes covered with as- 

bestos, about eight feet above ground. 

This of course, is wasteful of heat. Can 

you suggest some other method? 

NSWER: We would suggest that you carry 

your garage heating pipes in split tile con- 
duits, on ‘chairs’ such as can be purchased 
from various building material supply houses. 
We can think of no case which requires that 
heating pipes be carried above ground. 


* * * 


Question: I have an open porch on the 
south side of my house which I wish to glass 
in so that I can use it as a sun-room in win- 
ter. Do you know of any inexpensive way 
to do this? 


NSWER: If your porch is to be used as a 

sun porch in the winter months, it should 
be carefully built with continuous foundations, 
double floor, walls plastered or sheathed on the 
inside, and either sliding windows, commonly 
called ‘double hung,’ or casement windows 
tightly fitted. In short, the sun porch should 
be built as solidly as any other room of the 
house. If, however, the porch is to be used 
only in more moderate weather, perhaps from 
early spring to late fall, its foundations may 
be brick or concrete piers with lattice between 
them. A single thickness of flooring is suffi- 
cient. The walls may be of lighter construc- 
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Casement | 
Window 
Operators 











About 
Ella G. Smith’s Kitchen 


MES. ELLA G. SMITH, of Ithaca, N. Y., hada 
stuffy kitchen. But she hasn’t now. Her 
husband said it couldn’t be done, but she did it. 
Her kitchen is now cool and the air full of vigor. 
What she did, you can do for surprisingly little. 
Send at once for booklet called, “‘Things You 
Ought To Know About Casement Windows.” In it 
Mrs. Smith tells exactly how she did what she did. 


The Casement Hardware @ 


225 Pelouze Building 


\ CHICAGO J 














KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


, A new, big Plan 
Book, showing II? 
designs and floor 
plans of artistic 





homes in frame, 
stucco, and brick, 
(your choice of 
bungalows, cot- 
tages or two story 
houses) and 8 
mos.’ subscription 
to Keith’s Maga- 
: gee kat $2.50. 
Ly b ° or over 20 years an authority on 
Keith s Magazine planning, building and decorating 
homes —-25c a copy on news-stands. With its help and Keith’s Plans 
you can get the most distinctive, comfortable and satisfactory home 
with greatest economy. 
3 big plan books (336 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months — $6 value for $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 102 North 7th St. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Colonial Wrought Iron Hardware 


The example shown has a 
white metal handle or grip 
mounted on wrought iron 
plate. Handles without latch 
may be used with mortise 
locks. Wrought iron hard- 
ware not only serves well its purpose, but gives the 
touch of distinction to a country house, garden gate, 
bungalow or camp. 
Brochure of designs showing latches, hinges, knockers, 
mud scrapers and such on request with four cents postage 


MYRON 8S. TELLER 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 























What Makes the House Beautiful 


Edited by HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


This book has a very practical as well as 
an aesthetic value to those who are building or 
remodeling. It is a collection of excellent 
illustrations and carefully made measured 
drawings of architectural details, accompanied 
by explanatory text. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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> Protect Your 


Home 
From fire, light- 


ning and weather, 
and add security 
to good service 

and lasting sat- 
—— isfaction. For 
better tin roofs and sheet metal work, use 


Galvanized & G& 
Sheetsand  EYSTONE 


Roofing Tin Plates °peg ste’ 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trouch, and similar uses. Look 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and added permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings. 
KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
attractive and satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades upto 40 pounds 
coating— specially adapted to residences and public buildings. 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an fapartaut feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Se ond 
for our booklet, *‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 




























HODGSON ieis#s 


Have won special praise for their neatness and 
good taste. They are strong and durable, too. 
If you are thinking of building a bungalow, 
garage, playhouse, poultry-house or any other 
building, the Hodgson method will save you time 
and money. 
Send for catalog J to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

















“Homes of Distinction” 








» HOMES oy i A beautiful book of 68 pages, showing 
DISTINCTION | Spanish, Italian, English, Swiss, and 
Modern design homes in original 





colors, with floor plans and complete 
Prepared by 
designers and 
registered architects. Published at a 
cost of thousands of dollars. 
Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid 


SCROGGS & EWING, Architects 
Lamar Building Augusta, Georgia 


descriptions, cost, etc 


thoroughly trained 








Order one quart 
A. ; x V. Kleen-Ko of KLEEN-KO, 
C. O. D. for $1.00, for the Paint, Varnish and Enamel 


Films of your furniture and woodwork, so they can 
be kept clean, polished and elastic. 


Address 
THE RAILWAY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Meadville, Pa. 











tion, and for windows, can use stock 
‘storm sash’ which can be hinged on the side 
or at the top to swing out and be fastened by 
hooks and eyes. Your porch, in such a case, 
will not be tight enough to resist the winter’s 


cold. 


you 


* * * 


Question: The brick walls of my house 

have patches of white on them in places 

The patches are in the nature of stains 

which seem to work out through the brick. 

Can this be prevented, or is it common to 

all brick? 

NSWER: The white patches you refer to 

are what is often called efflorescence. It is 
not common to all bricks, but we have never 
found an eastern sand-struck or water-struck 
brick which could be guaranteed free from it. 
We have inquired at length in regard to it and 
have received many conflicting opinions. It 
has been claimed by some that the efflorescence 
is the lime working out of the mortar, by 
others that it always occurs in bricks made 
from clay dug near the ocean, still 
others, that it is a chemical likely to be found 
in any clay which, after the brick has been 
fired and then laid up in a wall and subjected 
to rain, follows the moisture out to the surface 
as the brick dries, depositing on the wall in 
patches. We have also been encouraged by 
the report that after a hundred years or more 
the efflorescence will have worked itself out 
of the brick and there will be no more trouble 
from it. To a person who finds efflorescence 
objectionable the last statement gives slight 
satisfaction. 

Although we cannot 
causes the efflorescence we 
tions for preventing its recurrence. 
plest method is to give the wall a coating of 
There are several good brands, 


and by 





definitely what 
can offer sugges- 


The sim- 


say 


waterproofing. 
but we would suggest that you choose one 
which can be guaranteed not to change the 
color or the texture of the wall. If the efflores- 
cence is not excessive it is, in the opinion of 
many architects, not objectionable. 


Question: In my summer house in New 
Hampshire, | have some soft, wood floors 
which have roughened up so badly that 
paint will not cover them well. | do not 
want to lay hard wood floors because of 
the expense and because | like the painted 
floors. Can you tell me what to dor 


NSWER: We have just been told by a sub- 
scriber who has had the same trouble, 
that she has laid a floor of Southern Pine 
over the existing floor, painted it, 
A builder in 


‘roofers’ 
and had excellent use from it. 
whom we have confidence believes that a floor 
of matched spruce boards is more satisfactory. 
Your local carpenter can advise you as to 
which he thinks would be the better. 
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EXCELSIOR RUSTPROOF 


Ornamental Wire Fences and Gates 














These high grade wire products will give ample 
protection as well as improve the appearance of any 
estate, yard or garden. The fabric, made of heavy 
gauge wire, is hot galvanized after construction which 
gives it long-wearing qualities not found in any other 
fence. Made in chain link and ornamental (clamp 
construction) types in heights up to and including 
eight feet. 

Our new catalog on fence, flower bed guard, trellis, 
lawn border and arches will be sent upon request. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco 














UP-TO-DATE 


HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about 
having no disrepu- 
table cornerson the 
Estate. 


Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this? 


Me, 


"ae 


Mauna var orf 





UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER keeps the 

garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowling 

Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket is protected by 

the Metal Receiver. A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 








California Bungalow Books 





each contain Bun- 
Two Stories. 


Draughtsman”™’ 
** Plan Kraft” 
—all four for $3.00, 


$1.00. 


* Home Kraft"’ and “ 
galows and Two Stories. 
**Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each 
** De Luxe Flats" 

DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
518 Union League Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. ~ Manufacturers ~ DETROIT 














Steel Casements 


It is important for those who contemplate 
building to know that in the future Crittall 
casements and doors will be built of Crittalloy 
—the copper bearing steel, which has a 
greater resistance against rust. This is an 
exclusive feature and will add another quality 


to a product which has always enjoyed a repu- 
tation for beauty and efficiency ~ ~ Above 
is illustrated a Crittall casement installation 
in the residence of Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Lake Forest, Ill., of which Perkins, Fellows 
and Hamilton were the architects. 





For casements and windows specify Crittalloy—the copper bearing steel 
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In summer I am very glad 

We children are so small 

For we can see a thousand 
things 

That men can’t see at all. 





off, 





intoiette Perrett 
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The House Beautiful for September Will Be Fall Building Number 








a apne is the month when the cycle of the 
year’s activities swings round again to the start- 
ing point. It is the month when new exploits begin 
and well-laid summer plans mature. The September 
issue is, then, a timely witness to our own resolution to 
make the House Beautiful more and more an authentic 


and complete aggregation of facts, ideas and experiences 


The 
September 


And when we’re at the sea, 

Let father stoop as best he can 

He can’t find things like me. 
— Laurence Alma-Tadema 


NUMBER II 


They walk about a long way 


138 
140 


142 


144 
146 
148 
150 
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Most readers, we believe, appreciate the fact that not 
only the editorial text, but also the advertisements of 
such a magazine as the House Beautiful, where all of 
them apply directly to the house and its surroundings, 
contain much information that every home builder 
needs to arm himself with when crystallizing his ideas 
for his new home. Many of our advertisers issue book- 


that will help every home builder and every householder Cover lets which are prepared by experts in their fields. All 

to mould the desires that cluster around his house-that- these booklets on subjects which pertain to the home 

is-to-be, his house-that-is, or his garden, into realities will be the and the garden will be reviewed in turn in the columns 

of permanent satisfaction and beauty. ‘ which, in the past, have been given ove: to the Home 
Several new departments will testify to our constant Prize 3uilders’ Guide. 


intention to make the magazine each month, if it is 
possible to do so, even more dynamic and inspiring. 
Our Home Builders’ Service Bureau (see announcement 
on page 163 of this issue) will have a page each month 








Design 








their houses or their gardens more attractive. 








on which will be shown some of the new houses which 


We shall begin also a new department called ‘How I 
Did It,’ in which we shall print short articles sent in by 
readers which will tell how they succeeded in making 


Because of these new departments and because of a 


have been designed, or old houses which have been remodeled by 
this department. 
time, new stock plans which will be added to our present popular ones. 


On this page will be shown also from time to 
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Concord, N. H., post-office under The Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1923, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. Trade Mark Regis- 
tered. All rights reserved. Publication Office, Rumford Press, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial Office and Subscription Department, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. Advertising Offices,8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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rich array of articles on many aspects of building and planting which 
you will find listed on page 161 of this issue, the September number is 
one which every home maker will need to consult in season and out. 




















Photograph by G. H. Var Anda 
This Doorway Expresses All That a Doorway Should — Dignity, Beauty, 
and Hospitality 


On the estate of C. Bolton, I'sq., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Prentice Sanger, Architect 
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NUMBER II 


‘MAGNOLIA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
cA Key That Has Unlocked a Secret to Vast Resources 


EVENTY or eighty vears ago the owner of 

a plantation on the Ashley River began a 
new stage in the development of his grounds. 
He proceeded with an experiment, the cultiva- 
tion, among other exotic species, of the Indian 
Azalea —in correct botanical terminology, 
Azalea Simsii, not from India at 
all, but from China. Of that trial of 
a plant the result is ‘Magnolia’ of 
to-day, a garden of the greatest 
significance and promise for the 
South. 

‘Magnolia’ has been repeatedly 
described. It is twelve miles from 
Charleston. A launch plies daily 
during the season through March 
and April, taking visitors to the 
gardens. Leaving the open mouth 
of the river one ascends the stream 
with its sinuous bends. On either 
side the country is low; much of it 
is swampy; and everywhere are 
forests of live oak, gray and ashen 
with parasitic moss. With this, for 
a Northerner, begins the first sense 
of weird unearthliness, the ap- 
proach to enchanted ground. These 
trees seem burning with a smoulder- 
ing fire; from every limb pours 
coiling wind-blown smoke. It is a 
devastation before which the rich 
green and fine character of growth 
of the live oak at its best has been 
consumed, and one looks upon it 
with the mixed feelings of awe and 
dread. Yet it is not unlovely, and 
there is a distinct interest about it. 

Farther up the river one comes 
here and there to a plantation, with 
turf occasionally coming down to 
the river, ancestral estates mostly 
hidden in clustering trees with ever- 
green magnolias and occasionally a 
bursting flame of azalea. Finally, 
after a trip of about two hours, the 


PALE SALMON TO THE RICHEST PINK, LIFTING 


FLOWERS TEN AND FIFTEEN FEET INTO THE BRANCHES OF THE 


BY PAUL FROST 


boat reaches its landing. For those the least 
sensitive the experience in store is always over- 
whelming. Many factors enter into the im- 
pression but | believe the most important is 
that of a display distinctly theatrical — color 
and background and the unusual. In the 





Photographs by Paul Frost 
ALONG THE PATHS ARE INDIAN AZALEAS EVERYWHERE IN TONES OF 


LIVE OAKS 
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SUPERB SPRAYS OF 


midst of our green earth of familiar vegetation, 
at Boston, at San Francisco, on the Riviera, in 


Japan, here is a new world, familiar trees and 


plants growing to perfection, but their salient 
and remarkable characteristics so unusual and 
so combined as to convey a sense of unreality, 
of otherworldliness, of a dream. To 
the very sensitive it is an almost 
overpowering thing; it nearly goes 
to the head and one has to steadv 
oneself. This is no more perhaps 
than music may do, than a remark- 
ably presented performance, than an 
Alpine elevation or points of scenic 
wonder on the Riviera; but in gar- 
dens at high noon it is nearly unique. 

As one wanders about the seven 
broad walks of the grounds, per- 
haps avoiding the crowd, one notes 
again and again perfection of form 
and growth; Indian Azaleas every- 
where, in tones of pale salmon to 
the richest pink, lifting superb 
sprays of flowers ten and fifteen 
feet into the branches of the live 
oaks and there glowing against the 
beards of gray A little 
farther and one comes to wistaria 
clasping in coils the cvpress trunks 


moss. 


and from the top falling in cascades 
A little beyond the 
mantled to 


of violet-blue. 
Cherokee rose has 
complete concealment the support- 
ing vegetation behind. Thence, 
again, we emerge upon a walk 
overarched with crape myrtle, with 
illicium and the shining leaves of 
camellia, camellia blossoms: still 
lingering from their 
winter flowering. 

This is ‘Magnolia’ the inde- 
scribable. One has little mood on 
the occasion of a visit to analyze 
very far, but in quieter moments of 
reflection one may enumerate the 


season of 
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clements in this impression and display. First 
of all it is a setting composed principally of 
live oaks and cypress with occasional ever- 
green magnolia, and to these are added innu- 
merable species in detail. There is a glade 
carpeted with moss and lightly strewn with 
leaves. It is raftered with dark branches of live 
oak, its vault hung with gray moss, as the 
raftered ceilings of baronial halls in Europe are 
hung with ancient standards. It is about such 
a glade that some of the finest azaleas cluster 
—not too many, but in richest magnificence. 
Still another detail not to be omitted is that 
of the mats of resurrection fern on the branches 
of the live oaks. Particularly a feature are the 
c\ press trees, tall, finely grown, and clustering 
about the pool so richly stained to an amber 
black with their needles. Could anything be 
more superbly designed than these groupings, 
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A GLADE RAFTERED WITH 
DARK BRANCHES OF LIVE 
OAK, ITS VAULT HUNG WITH 
GRAY MOSS AS THE RAFTERED 
CEILINGS OF BARONIAL 
HALLS IN EUROPE ARE HUNG 
WITH ANCIENT STANDARDS 


FARTHER ON IS WISTARIA 
CLASPING IN COILS THE 
CYPRESS TRUNKS, AND FROM 
THE TOP FALLING IN CAS- 
CADES OF VIOLET-BLUE 


THE TREES SEEM BURNING 

WITH A SMOULDERING FIRE; 

FROM EVERY LIMB POURS 

COILING, WIND-BLOWN 
SMOKE 





the pure color of the azaleas with their clean 
delicate twig-system against the massive 
trunks of the live oaks and the ashen gray of 
the moss, against the tall, delicately-fissured 
bark of the cypress and reflecting in the black 
burnished mirror of the pool! 

These, I take it, are the main elements of a 
setting and impression so theatrical, of so un- 
earthly a beauty; all these form the strong, 
simple, underlying motive; and in addition we 
have the innumerable details of interest never, 
however, detracting from the impression 
dependent upon the simple use of the few 
dominating species. To this one must add the 
Southern moon at night, the balmy air, the 
illusion of twilight and darkness, the full- 
throated chorus of birds that sing nowhere as 
on a day in March in the South — and not at 
all to be omitted the red-turbaned darkies, with 
garments looped about them, crooning primi- 
tive human melodies out of the very heart of 
nature as they sweep the walks — darkies, too, 
of the old type and high standards that put the 
guests to ‘Magnolia’ immediately on_ their 





good behavior. I remember one engaging me 
in conversation. She asked me where I lived 
and what I| did and then, after a pause, she 
asked me if I was married, and then, regarding 
me with a certain awe as a person of renown 
traveling from a distant land, she replied. 
‘Neither is the lady who owns this garden 
married.’ 

‘Magnolia’ is too fine an achievement, too 
obviously simple and feasible in the South to 
have its example pass unheeded and unacted 
upon. Indeed, the remarkable thing is that it 
has no imitators. It is not that one would see 
‘Magnolia’ repeated, but for the South there 
are principles demonstrated here of marvelous 
potency and import. The Indian Azaleas can- 
not be grown, it is said, at Charleston. There 
may be in the city an outcropping of lime 
rather prevalent in the South and at Magnolia- 
on-Ashley their superb perfection may de- 
pend upon underlying deposits of phosphate. 
Again, the cushiony porous ground, with its 
unfailing supply of moisture, — once perhaps 
a swamp of unlimited fertility, as so often 
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in the South, — may determine the result. 

None the less, there are in the South acres of 
live oaks, and acres of cypress, with their 
emerald-green foliage; these and still other 
trees with unique possibilities, and over all the 
doubtful tillandsia, the parasitic moss, con- 
veving its sense of unearthly reality. ‘Mag- 
nolia’ depends, it is certain, upon the vegeta- 
tion at hand remarkably adapted to the soil 
and climate, an extraordinarily fortuitous 
coincidence. Chiefly it indicates what may 
be done with these natural elements and condi- 
tions. A great deal of the Southern landscape 
is not beautiful. The river marshes along the 
Ashley give a mixed feeling of sadness and 
desolation. The parasitic conquest of what 
should be the superb virulence of the live oaks 
is too instinctively perceived, and yet, out of 
these very conditions of soil and environment, 
spring the clear brilliance and superb luxuri- 
ance at ‘ Magnolia.’ 

‘Magnolia’ is the key which has unlocked a 
secret to vast resources, the esthetic values in 
the crude ore of Southern climate and half- 





appreciated possibilities of vegetation. The 
South has its limitations. It cannot, perhaps, 
grow the fine variety of the North, nor has it 
the simple pastoral charm and subtler lux- 
uriance characteristic of the Connecticut 
Valley. There is all the difference one finds 
the world over between the North and the 
South — the fine horticultural productions of 
England on the one hand, and the superb em- 
ployment to the purposes of formal design in 
Italy of a few perfectly adapted species on the 
other. Italians are not often the levers of 
horticulture that the English are, but they 
express themselves in the pure art of design 
carried into the environment of human habita- 
tion, shadowed walks and sylvan enclosures 
built of the material they so fortunately 
possess at hand, ilex and cypress and box. It is 
an appreciation of what may be done with 
these plants as materials in the building of 
beautiful human environment, quite as im- 
portant as are the materials fortunately at 
hand used for the white shell roads of Wilming- 
ton and the firmly clay-bound sand roads of 
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A WALK OVERARCHED WITH 

CRAPE MYRTLE, WITH ILLICIUM 

AND THE SHINING LEAVES OF 
CAMELLIA 


THE SUPERB PERFECTION OF 

THE INDIAN AZALEA MAY DE- 

PEND UPON UNDERLYING DE- 
POSITS OF PHOSPHATE 


REFLECTED IN THE BLACK, 
BURNISHED MIRROR OF THE 
POOL IS THE PURE COLOR OF 
THE AZALEAS WITH THEIR 
DELICATE TWIGS AGAINST THE 
MASSIVE TRUNKS OF THE LIVE 
OAKS AND THE ASHEN GRAY 
OF THE MOSS 





Florida. Even in the North, attention has 
been concentrated mainly upon new species 
introduced from China and Japan rather than 
upon the use we may make of these new plants 
as well as of those long known and well tried. 
It is out of newly discovered uses and the art 
of using, however, that will spring largely the 
charm and grace of human surroundings and 
whatever we may do with landscape worthy 
of passing on as the Renaissance passed on to 
us the lasting achievement and potent signifi- 
cance of Italian gardens. 

There has been a bad impression of climate 
in the South. Through six months in the vear 
it has been rather obviously opposed to the 
interests of active business as conducted in the 
North. In April, or earlier, begin days when, 
from ten until two, pavements in a town 
radiate a heat of (Continued on page 166) 
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A SHEAF OF SMALL HOUSES 
HOUSE -AT £,ARCHMONT, NEW YORK 
Walker & Gillette, Architects 


TOO SELDOM ONE SEES A REALLY SMALL HOUSE AS WELL DESIGNED AS THIS. THE PROPOR- 
TIONS ARE EXCELLENT, AND THE DETAILS HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. THE 
EXTERIOR IS COVERED WITH SHINGLES LAID FROM 12” TO 14” TO THE WEATHER. PAINTED A 
PALE YELLOW, WITH THE BLINDS A DULL BLUE, ITIS AGAY AND DELIGHTFUL LITTLE COTTAGE. 
THE FLOOR PLAN IS PARTICULARLY GOOD. THERE ARE TWO BEDROOMS AND A BATH ON THE 
FIRST FLOOR, AS WELL AS A KITCHEN AND COMBINATION LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM. 
THE BEDROOMS AND BATH ARE A SELF-CONTAINED UNIT, SEPARATED FROM THE LIVING- 
ROOM BUT EQUALLY ACCESSIBLE FROM THE HALL 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
































RESIDENCE OF A. H. STRAUS, ESQ. 
W. Duncan Lee, Architect 


THIS HOUSE, FOLLOWING THE LINES OF THE SPANISH MISSION TYPE, IS OF CREAM STUCCO, 
WITH A ROOF OF TILES OF RED TONING INTO SOFT ROSI THE PLAN IS AN UNUSUALLY COM 
PACT ONE AND CONTAINS A LARGE NUMBER OF ROOMS FOR SO SMALL A HOUSE. THE MAID’'S 
ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR IS A FEATURE THAT WILL APPEAL TO MANY, AND THE BREAK- 
FAST-ROOM, WHICH COULD BE CONVERTED INTO A PANTRY, IF DESIRED, OR RETAINED 
AND USED AS A SERVING-ROOM ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, WILL BE FOUND A GREAT CONVEN.- 
IENCE. ON THE SECOND FLOOR ARE FIVE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, A SLEEPING-PORCH, AND 
AMPLE CLOSET ACCOMMODATIONS 
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RESIDENCE 
OF 


GEORGE £, STREET, FR. 


W. Duncan Lee, 
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THE FRONT YARD, ENCLOSED BY 
AN OLD-FASHIONED PALING FENCE, 
GIVES THIS HOUSE, WHICH IS AT- 
TRACTIVE IN ITSELF, AN ADDED 
CHARM. ON THE NORTH SIDE IS THE 
ENTRANCE HALL, SERVICE-, AND 
SMALL BOOK-ROOM SO THAT THE 
LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM 
OCCUPY THE ENTIRE SOUTH SIDE 
AND GIVE ON TO A PORCH WHICH 
OVERLOOKS THE GARDEN. THE 
WALLS ARE OF WIDE WHITE 
SHINGLES AND THE ROOF OF 
SHINGLES WEATHERED. THE 
BLINDS ARE OF GREEN WITH A 
SILHOUETTE OF THE OWNER’S 
THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH _ BULL- 
DOG CUT IN THE PANELS 










































P rovernor Benning Wentworth House, 
Notes MADE IN PORTSMOUTH, a dof Lite Maroy Road Bt 
uF, Nez. Governor ‘entworth in 1750 and 

NEw HAMPSHIRE 


made famous by Longfellow’s poem: 
BY EGBERT G. JACOBSON 


‘Lady Wentvorth.’ It contains 45 
rooms. The famous Council Cham- 
ber is preserved in its original state 





Cast-iron knock- 
er on the Henry 
Ladd house 








Te 










Cupola on the J. Winslow Pierce House 

in Haymarket Square, built by John 

Pierce in 1799. The Pierce House has 
some noteworthy furniture 








Pediment over the door of the 
Wentworth-Gardner Tlouse, 
erected in 1760 by Madam 
Mark Hunking Wentworth 






























Pedimented window 
common in Ports- 
mouth, as are also 
Venetian blinds 









































Detail of the Went- 

worth-Gardner pedi- 

ment with beautifully 
carved pineapple 











Entrance to the Governor Joh n 
Langdon House, built in 1784. 
In this house Louis Philippe, 
later King of Fran ¢é,a nd Presi- 


Detail of the gate post 
of the Governor John 


l Langdon House 
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Detail of the fence- 
I post of the Gover- 
A = nor Langdon 


House 




















Another variety of 

ceindow with arched top. 

The old glass reflect. the 

light at curious and un- 
ex pected angles 














Part of the beautiful 
facade of the Boardman 
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‘ particular ts pictur- — one-time cabinetmaker. 
um esque for this reason. Inthe hall of this house is 
, Booey ed Here ancient houses preserved the wall paper, 
ae ‘3 ; suggest the more modest hung in 1816, depict- 
_ life of the town during ing scenes from Scott’s 

9 he len —~__ Revolutionary times ‘Lady of the Lake’ 
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PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
cA Selection of Varieties and Special Lists 


VEN before he prepares 
E the ground, the prospec- 
tive buyer of peonies wishes 
to know what to select. 
The uses to which he will put 
his plants, the number his 
available space will hold, the 
amount of money which he 
is willing to spend on roots, 
are all matters to be con- 
sidered. 

Whether he desires peo- 
nies for cut flowers, garden or 
landscape effect, or for the 
increase of roots to sell or 
exchange; whether he will 
buy good standard roots at 
low prices or the latest nov- 
elties at higher prices are 
points to be well thought out 
in advance. 

As will be seen in the little 
lists which are given in this 
article, a small expenditure 
of money may provide an 
estimable collection. As pe- 
onies range in price from 
fifty cents to fifty dollars or 
more apiece, upon the wise 
choice of the right peonies 
for his purpose depends the 
garden-owner’s degree of 
pleasure in their possession. 

The collection and com- 
parison of catalogues issued 
by growers who specialize in 
peonies will give the beginner 
a fairly comprehensive idea 
of the best available material. 
It is the day of good cata- 
logues. Well printed and 
well illustrated booklets on 
bulbs, irises, dahlias, roses, 
and peonies are being issued 
by specialists. Most of them 
are convenient to use. A few 
of them are things of beauty, 
and all of them contain much information. 

This information varies a good deal. Some 
of it is admirable. Some of it is far from good. 
Out of six catalogues chosen at random from 
the many which have come to me this winter 
(1922-23), three give the dangerous advice to 
mulch peonies with manure. 

In a catalogue which is issued by a house 
making a specialty of peonies, the gardener is 
told to mulch with three or four inches of 
coarse manure after planting. He is further 
instructed to cut off the foliage in the fall and 
to throw it back upon the beds, and to supple- 
ment that protection with another dressing 
of manure. Shade of Dr. Pzon! What a 
prescription! 


A PLANTING OF PEONIES AT BURNLEY FARM. 


BY MRS. EDWARD HARDING 





The information as to the depth at which 
peonies should be planted is also in many cases 
extraordinary. Without mention of differences 
in soils, the amateur is told to plant his peonies 
four inches deep, or three or two inches deep, 
or even to barely cover the crown with earth. 

Chapter VI on Planting, Cultivating, and 
Fertilizing of my book which will be published 
in the fall will give the cautious reader better 
information on these points. Reference is made 
to them here merely to show that unquestion- 
ing reliance upon all parts of all catalogues is 
not wise. 

With the ratings of excellence now given in 
many catalogues I do not always agree. In my 
opinion the averages have too often been made 
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IN THE BACKGROUND IS A CLIPPED 
LILAC HEDGE, OVERTOPPED BY TWO SPECIMENS OF ELAEAGNUS ANGUSTIFOLIA 


upon too small a number of 
votes. The appraisement of a 
peony is partly a matter of 
taste and partly a matter of 
experience. It depends 
somewhat upon the adapta- 
bility of the varietv men- 
tioned to the part of the 
country in which it is grown. 

The descriptions of the 
flowers, however, are as a 
rule good. In a few cata- 
logues they are full and care- 
fully exact. While perfection 
is not for this world, and 
while the opinions of the ex- 
pert professionals and the 
expert amateurs may not 
always agree, the fact re- 
mains that these booklets are 
a great help to the beginner, 
and a convenient form of 
reference for the more ex- 
perienced. The houses put- 
ting them out are entitled to 
praise. 

From catalogues with un- 
usually full descriptions, the 
beginner should make his 
lists, ponder upon them, alter 
them, discard them and then 
start anew. 

The making of lists is a 
gardening exercise in which 
there is an ever fresh interest, 
mingled with excellent men- 
tal training. The alluring 
descriptions are studied, the 
arguments for and against 
each peony examined, and a 
final decision given. 

One cannot begin too early 
to acquire the list-making 
habit. The habit once ac- 
quired gives endless pleasure 
and profit. Each year the 
observant gardener’s horti- 
cultural education broadens, the peonies more 
clearly exhibit their characteristics, and garden 
needs vary. With all his knowledge and ex- 
perience, even M. Lemoine, after a delightful 
chat upon peonies a short time ago, inquired 
the names of my favorite six and made a note 
thereon. 

So we could go on with the fascinating game 
of list-making almost indefinitely. After a 
while one begins unconsciously to check up 
garden friends according to their likes and dis- 
likes in the peony world. Has not the same 
taste in wall paper often afforded the basis of 
a lasting friendship? And shall we not find 
enthusiasm for certain flowers a subtle ex- 
position of taste and character? 
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In the case of a large number of varieties, 
there is only universal accord. Amongst the 
connoisseurs, Le Cygne and Festiva maxima 
are conspicuous examples of this. On the other 
hand, there is diversity of thought in re- 
gard to the ranking of some admittedly fine 
peonies (Thérése, James Kelway) and ab- 
solute disagreement as to the value of certain 
of the recent introductions (Jubilee, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning). : 

The alert reader will probably wish to know 
the peonies which I, as a devoted collector and 
practical gardener, consider best for certain 
purposes. 

In my estimation, the characteristics which 
a peony bloom should possess are well set forth 
in the points for judging used at shows. 

ScALE OF Points Usep By AMERICAN PEON} 

SOCIETY IN JUDGING: 


ih ee sana eo oh 25 
DS re 15 
ee are 15 
Distinctiveness. .. 15 
Substance....... 10 
GS oo nine wierdle gw io 
ne ern 10 


with bad odor.) 


But there are some faults so serious from the 
standpoint of practical gardening that they 
outweigh the good points of an individual 
flower. Shy blooming and weak stems are 
among them. 

It will be seen that the scale of points omits, 
perhaps necessarily, general habits of growth 
such as erectness of bearing, floriferousness, 
and rapidity of increase. These qualities can- 
not appear on the show-bench, and in the case 
of scarce and rare varieties examples are often 
not easily available for judging in the field in 
conjunction with judging at shows. The 
prejudiced estimate of the dealer with a large 
stock to sell, or the fond eye of the originator 
easily overlooks these shortcomings. They are 
seldom mentioned either in catalogues or 
garden magazine articles. They are best pre- 
sented by one who is not in the business, and 
who is not launching any originations. The 
temptation to regard one’s own geese as swans 
remains universal. 

Here, then, are a number of short lists for 
various purposes, compiled from my own ex- 
perience in growing peonies for vears. All of 
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the peonies in the lists are of value. Even with 
the rapidly increasing number of new varieties 
which are offered each season to the collector, 
it will be a long time before those enumerated 
are surpassed or even equaled. If, however, 
after growing any of these varieties long 
enough to get typical blooms, the mild-eyed 
reader finds that he vearns for wider experi- 
ence of his very own, assuredly let him indulge 
his yearning. After all, one of the things for 
which we are in this world is to experience 
experience! 

Meanwhile, these selections will truly de- 
light his heart, beautify his garden, and prove 
to be no mean asset in the gentle art and 


diversion of exchanging. 
Lirtce Lists For Litttr Garpen 


Inexpensive Varieties 


White Pink 
Couronne d'Or Marguerite Gerard 
Duchesse de Nemours Monsieur Jules Elie 
Festiva Maxima Octavie Demay 
Madame Crousse Souvenir de L’ Exposition 
Marie Lemoine Universelle 
Monsieur Dupont Triomphe de L’ Exposition 
Madame d’Hour De Lille 


Yellow-tinted and varicolored 


Alexandre Dumas 

Duc de Wellington (Yellow 

Gloire de Charles Gombault 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Philoméle 

Princess Irene (Yellow tints 

Solfatare (Yellow tints) 

Red 

Augustin d’ Hour 
Delachei 


tints 


Felix Crousse 
Pierre Dessert 


With the exception of Marguerite Gerard, 
none of the peonies in the foregoing lists 
costs more than 
Nemours, which is among the finest and most 
fragrant of peonies, may be bought for fifty 
cents. As peonies grow well when planted three 
or four feet apart, even a little back vard can 


If one se- 


one dollar. Duchesse de 


hold a few of these showy varieties. 





‘LA ROSIERE,’ LISTED IN A SECOND COLLEC- 
TION OF TEN CHOICE VARIETIES 


‘PRIMEVERE,’ THE 
YELLOWEST OF THE 
HERBACEOUS PEO- 
NIES, IS ALSO ONE 
OF THE MOST FRA- 
GRANT 


‘THERESE,’ STRIK- 
INGLY LARGE AND 
BEAUTIFUL. A GREAT 
FAVORITE IN GOOD 
GARDENS 
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lected Duchesse de Nemours, costing fifty cents, 
Triomphe de Lille, a fine pink, which costs 
only seventy-five cents, and Augustin d’Hour, 
a magnificent large red bloom also costing only 
seventy-five cents, one would have, for the sum 
of two dollars, a striking display. It seems 
incredible that so much loveliness can be 
obtained for so little money. 

Festiva maxima should be in every garden, 
large or small, lavishly arrayed or economically 
furnished. It is to the peony world what 
Pallida Dalmatica is to the iris world — the 
standard bearer of beauty, the foundation and 
beginning of all collections, the one variety 
that absolutely must not be omitted. 

Like many other good things in life, it is so 
easily within our reach that we sometimes fail 
to appreciate it. After a test of seventy years, 
Festiva maxima remains one of the most cap- 
tivating and valuable peonies in the world. It 
it were a scarce or new Variety, collectors would 
gladly pay any price to secure it. | could name 
several of the more recent peonies selling to-day 
for twenty-five or fifty dollars apiece (a small 
piece, too!) which in my judgment cannot 
approach Festiva maxima for real value. 

Here is another selection. 

Varteties Costing Between One and Two Dollars 
Pink 

Albert Crousse 

Asa Gray 

Madame Ducel 
Red 
Adolphe Rousseau 
Eugéne Bigot 
Madame Bucquet 


W bite 
Avalanche 
Baroness Schroeder 
Madame de Verneville 


Mme. de Verneville, an early white with a 
pink-tinted centre, has a true rose odor. 
Baroness Schroeder and Avalanche rank 
among the finest whites. Asa Gray and Albert 
Crousse grace the most exclusive collections. 
The other varieties are standard and desirable. 

The peonies in the short lists already pre- 
sented are but a few of the choice varieties 
available at a low price. It is not my intention 
to give a complete list; that falls within the 
scope of a catalogue or a check list. But there 
are a few more to which special attention should 


be directed. 
La Rosiére is a bonny peony which should 
(Continued on page 158) 


not be disbudded. 

















ONE CANNOT THINK OF 
SCREENS WITHOUT CALL- 
ING TO MIND SOME OF 
THE STRIKING AND ORIG- 
INAL DESIGNS OF MR. 
ROBERT W. CHANLER. 
THE ONE SHOWN HERE 
WAS DESIGNED AND 
PAINTED BY HIM FOR 
MRS. JOHN SANFORD AND 
IS REPRODUCED BY HIS 
PERMISSION 


SCREENS OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
Their ~<Matertals and Therr Pur poses 


HOUGH the main beauty of a room de- 
pends upon the rightness of its architec- 


tural structure and design, its charm and 
individuality lie in the assembling of those 
articles of furniture and household accessories 


which are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but which serve a definite 
practical purpose. Perhaps the finest 
province of art is to make all useful 
things beautiful, and if we would 
only insist upon carrving out this too 
long neglected principle when fash- 
ijoning modern utility, 
such as lamps, clocks, lighting fix- 


articles of 


tures, and screens, we should need 
but little else in the wav of ornamen- 
tation to give to a room a perfect 
sense of completeness. 

Each of these particular articles is 
immensely important in itself, and as 
separate units thev have the power 
either to make or mar the whole har- 
of an interior. But it is of 
screens that I now especially wish to 


mon\ 
speak. It is interesting, first of all, 
before contemplating the many possi- 
bilities of the screen, to think of it 
as possessing a certain architectural 
quality that emphasizes its signifi- 
cance as a decorative factor. For in- 
stance, the monotony of too long a 
wall space may be happily broken by 
the introduction of a screen, pro- 
vided its height and proportion are 
in harmony with the other architec- 
tural lines of a room. Again, in an 
apartment where there are too many 
doors that have been placed with no 
sense of balance, their number may 
either be concealed by a screen, or 
else the screen may be so arranged 








HERE AN 


BY HANNA TACHAU 


that it will create the needed feeling of svm- 
metry and balance. 

Sometimes a too lengthy vista can be cur- 
tailed by the ingenious placing of a screen, 
as when one room leads into another without 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCREEN IS USED AS A DOOR. 
IT IS IN THE APARTMENT OF KARL FREUND 





regard to privacy or special requirement; or 
by clever manipulation it can be made to 
create intimate nooks and corners within large 
spaces. It may even change the entire contour 
of a room, modifying the lines of its structural 


design by leading the eve away from 
the obvious to the mystery of hid- 
den corners and unexplored spaces 
bevond. 

Originally, the screen was undoubt- 
edly conceived and fashioned for the 
direct purpose of keeping out drafts 
and cold that swept through great 
halls and corridors. The only heat 
that warmed these vast interiors 
emanated from fireplaces, and 
screens were cunningly employed to 
husband the heat around the open 
hearth, or, if the heat and glare were 
too great, to act as a protection. In 
many of the finest Tudor houses 
there was no vestibule, and the great 
entrance door led directly into the 
hall. To procure the privacy that a 
vestibule aims to secure, a large 
screen was utilized to separate part 
of the hall nearest the door, thus iso- 
lating it from the great hall itsel!. 
This custom took so firm a hold upon 
the English idea of furnishing, that 
it has never been quite abandoned, 
and we still see a fine old screen 
standing as a trusty sentinel beside 
the entrance door. 

Though many of 
screens were rather heavy and cum- 
bersome, often lacking grace and 
delicacy, their color and design were 
always interesting and delightful. 
The materials from which they were 


these earl 


fashioned were so varied that the 
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gave scope for great individuality of ex- 
pression. Heroic, galiant, and sporting deeds 
were subjects that inspired the craftsman to 
include them in his designs for needlepoint 
and tapestries. Sometimes, beautiful em- 
broideries, silks, velvets, and brocades were 
used, stretched upon simple frames whose 
beauty lay in the workmanship 
and exquisite texture of the fabric, or 
again they were used in combination with 


masterly 


carved wood frames or lacquered panels. 
Tooled or painted leather, whose lively color 
has since become subdued by age, was skill- 
fully utilized for screens, and presented a note 
of barbaric splendor when placed against the 
sombre backgrounds of wood and plastered 
walls. 

All of these older prototypes are suggestive 
for modern adaptations. But modern needs 
demand more varied types to fulfill adequately 
their various missions. To-day, the screen is 
needed not alone to protect, but to conceal as 
well. The space we live in is often very 
limited, and we must utilize every inch of it. 
Sometimes, one room must do duty as living- 
room, dining-room, and guestroom. If the 
table is already laid when the guests arrive, it 
can be concealed behind a screen until dinner 
is served. If a piece of furniture or some 
necessary mechanical device is unsightly, a 
screen may hide its ugliness. In a bedroom, it 
is almost a necessity, for its needs are infinite. 
It may shield a washstand or dressing-table 
that demand privacy; it may do duty at night 
as a protection against a strong current of cold 
air, when the windows are left open; it can 
extend the apparent size of a small bedroom 
when it is placed before the open door of a 
bath or dressing-room, thus giving a longer 
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Courtesy of Fakes-Bishee-Roberston, Tne, 





THE SCREEN IN THIS DELIGHTFUL LITTLE BEDROOM IS USED TO CONCEAL CERTAIN THINGS OF 
UTILITY AS WELL AS TO PROTECT THE SLEEPER FROM DRAFTS 


vista to the limited space of the room. If an 
apartment is small it can be made to look 
more spacious by eliminating unnecessary 
doors and substituting screens which shield the 
eye from intimacies, yet give glimpses of 
rooms beyond. 

One of the most popular functions of the 
screen is to conceal the serving-door between 
the dining-room and pantry, but though this 





ONE OF THE MOST COMMON USES OF A SCREEN IS TO CONCEAL THE SERVICE FNTRANCE TO THI 
DINING-ROOM 


is a practical convenience, it is often carried 
out with no regard to decorative effect. Care 
should be taken that it does not mar the lines 
and proportion of the room, that it does not 
protrude itself too prominently, and that it is 
harmonious with its surroundings. When the 
serving-door is so placed that a stationary 
screen is not feasible, an ingenious idea is to 
fashion the door itself from a two-fold screen 
which can be unfolded when needed, while at 
other times, it can be closed or folded together, 
appearing as an ordinary door that can either 
be decorated or plainly paneled like the other 
doors of the room. 

The Chinese, and later the Japanese, fully 
realized the utility and convenience of shifting 
walls which could so deftly divide one large 
apartment into as many small ones as re- 
quired. They often expended their most splen- 
did efforts upon their decoration. Their 
screens were great works of art, conceived 
essentially as wall decorations that filled the 
great spaces of a room that needed no other 
ornamentation. When we attempt to use 
these delightful examples of Eastern art in our 
houses, they must be allowed to dominate the 
spaces thev fill, and not be made to associate 
too intimately with Western paintings and 
objects of art, with which thev have but little 
in common. Thev are best seen alone, if we 
wish fully to appreciate their subtlety and 
delicate invention. 

Phe space above a mantel lends itself splen- 
didly to a permanent wall-decoration, and a 
beautiful screen mav be used here very etfec- 
tively. The two oblong panels of a screen may 
also be hung, one on each side of the mantel 
presenting not only beautiful pictures them- 
selves, but giving balance and unity to the 


Walls. (Continued on page 170) 








A SEAT THAT THE OWN- 
ER CALLED HER COM- 
MUNITY SEAT, WHICH 
IN THE SUMMER TIME 
HAS A BACKGROUND OF 
TREES AS WELL AS 


Antomecte Pervett 
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Elsa Rehmann, Landscape Architect 





A HAWTHORN HEDGE 
AND IS PLEASANTLY 
SURROUNDED BY FLOW- 
ERS. IN THE GARDEN 
OF MR. C. L. WATTER, ES- 
SEX FELS, NEW JERSEY 






THE SEAT IN THE GARDEN 
Its Placing, Its Design, and Its Material 


GARDEN is not merely a place to walk 

through. It is not merely a place to work 
in. It is not merely a place in which to grow 
choice flowers. At its very best, a garden is 
beautiful to look upon — a picture composed 
of living, growing things. There ought to be, 
then, some means of enticing you to stay in the 
garden to absorb its beauty and to be im- 
mersed in its charm. This opportunity is pro- 
vided by placing therein a seat in an auspicious 
place. 

In its very simplest expression, a seat, when 
it stands at the end of a garden path, becomes 
the focal point of the composition, the climax 
of the little picture. This terminal feature may 
be the very simplest bench standing against a 
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BY ELSA REHMANN 


background of trees; it may be a seat with a 
high slat back that makes a pleasing outline 
against the hedge; or it may be an arbored seat, 
quaintly Colonial, with a vase-shaped pinnacle 
at its top. I have seen just such a seat as this 
latter at the end of a brick path between wide 
borders of blue and yellow flowers in a small 
garden bounded with arbor vita-hedges. It 
made a charming picture as one looked down 
the path from the door of the living-room, and 
what is so altogether lovely is that it is so en- 
tirely in keeping with the early eighteenth-cen- 
tury house — recently remodeled — of which 
the garden seems an integral part. 

Sometimes, the seat at the end of the garden 
may be placed back quite simply into a shallow 





THESE TYPICAL GARDEN PLANS GIVE SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR APPROPRIATE PLACES FOR SEATS, AS 
INDICATED BY THE HEAVY BLACK SPOTS 


recess, with flowers either side and across the 
back. This recess may be but two feet deep, 
just deep enough to accommodate the seat and 
make it seem embowered in flowers. All kinds 
of tall flowers, hollyhocks and _ buddleias, 
annual sunflowers and dahlias, asters and 
heleniums adapt themselves for this use, when 
the back of the seat is not too high. Plants 
that make good single specimens can be used 
as accents at either side. Plants like peonies 
that are of sturdy habit and good foliage, or 
plants like gypsophila that are mound-like in 
form look well in such positions. Clumps of 
dictamnus, used in threes, clumps of phlox, or 
even bocconias — if they can be kept in check 
— that is, plants that have telling shapes and 
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definite coloring can also be used for this pur- 
pose. It is advantageous to select rather nice- 
foliaged, long-blooming plants to accompany 
these as edgings for the borders. 

It is often desirable to make this recess more 
of a feature. Then it is made deep enough to 
become a real niche. The seat will perhaps 
stand against the hedge and the hedge itself 
will often be recessed to emphasize the effect. 
In such cases, shrubs and even small trees mav 
be used as accents on either side. Cedars and 
arbor vita, in pairs or well-balanced clumps for 
columnar effects, dogwoods that spread their 
horizontal branches over seats, standard 
wistarias and lilacs, with their charming flower 
effects, fragrant mock-oranges and spirewa 
prunifolia — the bridal wreath — are appro- 
priate for this use and boxwood must not be 
omitted from this brief list, as clumps of this 
aristocratic shrub are, perhaps, the very finest 
of accent plants. I like the unclipped bushes 
best. A near rival to it but lacking its fra- 
grance is the Japanese holly — /lex crenata. 
For this purpose, interesting shapes and nice 
foliage count more than the flower effects. 

Even in a very small garden, the seat may 
be made an important terminal feature. An 
apse-like end is as pleasing for a garden as for 





















Vargaret Brown 


A SEAT THAT IS AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF A ROCK GARDEN, WITH JUNI- 
PERS AND AZALEAS IN THE BACK- 
GROUND AND MERTENSIA, COL- 
UMBINE AND FORGET-ME-NOTS TO 
NESTLE AT ONE’S FEET. IN THE 
GARDEN OF MRS. W. G. DOBSON, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


WOODEN SEATS FIT INTO THE 

SIMPLEST GARDENS AND INTO 

THE MOST ELABORATE ONES. IN 

THE WELD GARDEN, HUNTINGTON, 
LONG ISLAND 
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Antoinette Perrett 


A SEAT OF CEMENT WHICH HAS BEEN 

BEAUTIFULLY MODELED AND GIVEN A 

FINISH QUITE UNLIKE THE HARD SUR- 
FACE USUALLY SEEN 


Antoinette Perrett 





Morgan Colt, Architect 


a church, and a curving seat in it has a special 
charm. This kind of seat can often be made of 
ample dimensions and still retain its proper 
place in relation to the garden. Take the seat 
in the first illustration. This has a radius of six 
feet. It is what the owner joyously called her 
‘community’ seat. It had a rather special 
reason for being so large. I knew that the 
owner did a great deal of very informal enter- 
taining. People came out from the city to her 
little country home and dropped in unan- 
nounced and | knew she loved to be out-of- 
doors. The young people, too, had much com- 
pany. This, then, | planned to be a seat that 
would accommodate a goodly number; it would 
be a real reason for going out into the garden, 
a vital drawing card. A seat is, then, an invita- 
tion, a reason for walking the entire length of 
the garden path. Once there, we know it will 
be pleasant to sit awhile to contemplate its 
beauty, to meditate or to enjoy one’s friends in 
the colorful midst of (Continued on page 171) 
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NDOUBTEDLY 

the most im- 
portant craftsman 
since the earliest days 
of civilization has been 
smith. All the 
greatest 
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FIG. 1. ANDIRON OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, WITH STAND- 
ARD OF WROUGHT 
IRON, AND TOP OF 
FLUTED BRASS 


articles of 
use to mankind since 
the time when Tubal- 
Cain hammered at his 
forge have depended 
upon the smith, for he 
made not only the 
implements of peace which were necessary for 
carrving on the work of the community, but 
also devised the tools with which the other 
craftsmen worked. 

During the Italian Renaissance the craft of 
wrought-iron making reached the perfection 
which was attained by the other fine arts, and 
the beautiful examples which have survived 
and been handed down to us from that time are 
models of well-nigh perfect craftsmanship. 

These examples of medizval work were 
conceived by simple, unaffected workmen who 
took pride in their craft, and wrought graceful 
iron pieces which subtly followed their thoughts 
in taking shape. All the great cities of Italy 
which developed during her golden vears have 
contributed fine specimens of iron, many of 
which we are fortunate enough to have in our 
museums and houses. These have come to us 
‘from Pisa, with its ivory group of sacred 
buildings, from tiger-like Siena, grave sweet 
Verona, learned Bologna, austere Padua, court- 
lv Ferrara, sumptuous Milan, gorgeous and 
insolent Venice, and Imperial Rome.’ 

It is from the latter, proud papal city, that 
the pieces here shown have come, having been 
sent home by Statford Vaughan, a young 
Boston architect, now studying in Italy. 

Iron has always stood for’strength, but it is 
really quite perishable, and suffers from 
dampness more than wood, which accounts for 
the fact that so much of the earliest work has 
vanished. Besides decay due to climatic 
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For THOSE WHO COLLECT 


IT, Mediaeval Wrought Iron 
BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


conditions, there were many centuries when 
the beauty and value of the ancient iron-work 
were not appreciated, and many examples were 
destroved or remodeled into articles for 
domestic uses. Helmets which had known 
glorious days of battle and conquest were 
ignominiously transformed into buckets for the 
household, and bits of chain armor and breast 
plates came to an inglorious end as humble 
furniture of the hearth, or as locks and fittings 
for chests and doors. 

Indications of the master hand appear in 
many of the pieces here shown. Nicolo Gressi, 
the great artist in wrought iron, who lived and 
toiled in the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
may have designed this lantern (Illustration 
No. 6) with its beautiful circles, and high, out- 
curving horns. This is undoubtedly a ‘cresset 
light,’ which means that it was meant to hold 
burning wood, or other inflammable material, 
and serve as a torch or beacon. Cressets on 
spikes were often burned along the ramparts of 
medieval castles, and Motley, the 
historian, says in the Dutch Republic, 
“The splendid cathedral spire flamed 
nightly with three hundred burning 
cressets.’ The lantern in the illustra- 
tion is three feet high, and ten inches 
across, and hangs from a circle at the 
end of a twisted handle. The sides are 
also wrought in a charming intricate 
pattern. Nicolo Gressi, mentioned 
above, produced wonderful 
specimens of metal work in the form 
of lanterns, candle-prickets, torch- 
holders, and horse-rings. He executed 
the lanterns of the great Strozzi 
Palace which are finely chiseled and 
have high curving horns similar to 
the one pictured here. 

Iron played an important part in 
the household fittings of mediaeval 
days, as it not only afforded strength 
and resistance, but could be so wrought 
as to form objects of ornament. 
The useful implements of the 
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THIS INTRICATE AND 
BEAUTIFUL TORCHERE WAS 
BOUGHT IN ROME FROM AN 
IMPOVERISHED 
BY THE GREAT WAR 


THE GRACEFUL TRIVET 
ON THE LEFT WAS SOMETIMES 
USED AS A GRIDIRON 
PLACED DIRECTLY OVER THE 
MIDDLE 
PIECES ARE FIREPLACE FIT- 
TINGS OF WROUGHT 

WITH BRASS TOPS. THE LAST 
| PIECE ON THE RIGHT IS A 

BRASS CANDLE SHADE FROM 

AN ITALIAN ALTAR 


IRON 


household, like kitch- 
en pots and pans, 
candelabra, and _ bra- 
ziers, were made of it, 
as weil as all the 
varied furniture of 
the hearth. The latter 
offered an attractive field for iron- designers and 
workers for it could be wrought in shapes 
which were for stern necessity only, or, if the 
patron for whom it was being shaped wished, 
it could be as elaborately embellished as his 
taste and purse would allow. 

The first requisite of andirons was that they 
should be strong enough to support the 
enormous logs of wood by whose consumption 
the homes of the Middle Ages were warmed and 
fed. Therefore, andirons must first be sturdy, 
and after that they might be ornamented with 
scrolls and tendrils of delicate workmanship if 
the artist desired. Wrought-iron work, like all 
the other crafts of the fifteenth century was 
‘vitally, unalterably intricated with 
human affairs. The georgeous cups 
from which the people of the Renats- 
sance drank . . . their armor dama- 
scened with wonderful devices, their 
chimney pieces, cassoni, 
bronze 
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deers. « ; 
wrought-iron pieces, 
temples and pavilions... all lent 
their zest of beauty to the burning 
business of life.’, Eveninthe humblest 
bits of this wrought iron we may 
discover that unconscious flowering 
of beauty which was an expression ot 
the spirit of the times. 

In Illustration No. 7 are five and- 
irons of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. On the middle one you 
may distinguish the coat-of-arms ot 
Count Pepoli of Siena. These and- 
irons are capped with graceful brass 
balls, and below the coat-of-arms 
appear wrought griffins whose work- 


and 


manship is a miracle of delicacy. 
Other andirons in the same picture 
show the basket heads so typical of 
the period. These heads are shaped 
like lilies, but they were intended for 
the prosaic tasks of holding cooking 
utensils or pans for heating water. 
The standards have curving hooks on 
which iron bars were laid, and these 
were useful for hanging clothes to 
dry:; or damp, mediaeval feet might be 
comfortably rested on them before 
the blazing logs. In Illustration No. 1 
is shown a beautiful pair of sixteenth- 
century andirons, formed of iron, but 
having brass tops fluted and shaped 
somewhat like melons. The finials of 
this pair are curious as they represent 
heads with four faces, 
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women’s 
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surrounded by long flowing locks of hair. 

Chains and hooks were used in Italian fire- 
places, as they were on old New England 
hearths. You will see by Illustration No. 4 that 
it was possible to make many different arrange- 
ments of the kettles over the fire by their use. 
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FIG. 4. FIREPLACE HOOKS AND TRAMMELS USED 
BY MEDIAEVAL COOKS. THE BUCKET IS MADE 
OF BRONZE, WITH AN INCISED PATTERN 


The hooks at the end might be hung over the 
crane, or shifted into higher or lower links to 
raise or lower the kettle as the cook wished. 
The bucket in this same picture is made of 
bronze and has a small, incised pattern on it. 
This piece dates from the sixteenth century. 
The andirons were made in the period between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In Illustration No. 3 is an interesting group 
of fireplace furniture in wrought iron, and at 
the extreme right a brass candle-shade which 
came from the altar of an old Italian church. 
When in use the sharp prong at the end was 
driven into the wood to keep the shield up- 
right. At the left of the picture is a three- 
legged trivet which was used either as a stand 
for holding dishes, or placed directly over the 
fire where it served as a gridiron. It is an un- 
usually graceful and interesting piece of iron 
work. The next pieces, going from left to right, 
are fireplace fittings of wrought iron with brass 
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FIG. 7. THE MIDDLE ANDIRON SHOWN HERE BEARS ABOVE THE DELI- 
CATELY WROUGHT GRIFFINS THE COAT-OF-ARMS OF A SIENESE NOBLEMAN 
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FIG 5. THESE LOCKS AND KEYS CAME FROM ANCIENT ITALIAN CHESTS AND DOORS. THE KEYS 
ARE ALL OF UNUSUAL DESIGN, AND SHOW THE GREAT SKILL OF THE METAL WORKERS 


tops. The shovel, vou will notice, has a charm- 
ing open-work design in the blade. To the left 
of this is a branding iron on which 
the letters ‘P. D.’ appear, and it is 
a reasonable surmise that these 
may stand for ‘Pamphili Doria,’ 
the great Italian family with whose 
villa all travelers are familiar. The 
handle of this utilitarian piece is 
formed of a charming head in 
bronze. 

The wrought-iron torchére in 
Illustration No. 2 is of the eight- 
eenth century, and was bought 
from one of the war-impoverished 
families of Rome. This piece is five 
feet tall, and is a masterly example 
of the graceful use of iron. Notice 
the interesting wrought flowers 
around the frame which holds the 
candles. The finial at the top is also 
for a candle, and is formed of 
twisted strands of iron. Hanging 
from the candle standard are four 
pendant, twisted iron circles. 

The delicacy of this craft is no- 
where more noticeable than in the 
intricate locks and keys which the 
craftsmen formed, some beautiful 
examples of which are shown in 
Illustration No. 5. The locks in the upper row 
were photographed on their reverse sides to 





FIG. 6. THIS “CRESSET 
LIGHT’ DATES FROM : 
THE DAYS OF CELLINI, past, We see that the smith, a 
WHEN THE HALF- 
LIGHTED STREETS 
CLOAKED MANY MID- 

NIGHT ESCAPADES 


show the marvelously intricate mechanism. 
The lock with beautiful tracery in the lower 
left corner is from an ancient chest. 
The eight keys are little gems of 
craftsmanship. The middle one has 
on its bow a papal coat-of-arms, 
and elaborate Greek frets form the 
bits of two others. 

Collecting keys is an interesting 
hobby, and surely no bit of metal 
holds more romance in its bound- 
aries than a key. Whether it 
locked the door to a fortress, or 
was the open sesame to a lady's 
bower, the possibilities of the part 
it may have played in the vital 
life of its dav are fascinating and 
infinite. [It sometimes happens 
that interesting old kevs may be 
found in secondhand 
junk shops, and these stray speci- 
mens are often well worth buying. 

In these pieces of wrought-iron 
work, which are survivors of the 


stores or 


humble worker as reckonings go, 
was, like the architect, the painter, 
and the other craftsmen of his 
time, fashioning, not ‘gems for ob- 
livion,’ but ‘bribes for immortal- 
itv,’ and as such we recognize the examples 
which are pictured on these pages. 
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FIG. 8. THE TWO ANDIRONS ON THE RIGHT HAVE UP-CURVING HOOKS 
ON THE STANDARDS WHICH WERE MEANT TO SUPPORT HORIZONTAL BARS 











UNDER A ROSE-COLORED ROOF 
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you can really live in; the difference between a 
still-life picture and an apple you can eat? 
To my mind, reading an article about a house, 
without knowing beforehand that it has a soul, 
is worse than buying a pig in a poke; for not- 
withstanding the discomfiture of finding that 
one has bought a pig in a poke, is it not much 
worse to find one has bought a poke without 
any pig in it at all! 

And, alas, that is what one so often does 
by reading articles about houses — one reads, 
and reads interminably, expecting that at 
every turn of a sentence one may see the spirit 
in whose honor all has been assembled, hoping 
that one may hear the echo of those noble 
speeches for which has been prepared so elabo- 
rate and expensive an audience chamber. 
Then, at last, one learns that there can indeed 
be a lane so long it has no turning, for one ar- 
rives face to face with the last sentence of the 
article without seeing the soul of the place at 
all, and finds with chagrin that one has made 
one’s devotions before an empty shrine, finds, 
so far as the article is concerned, that for all 
its ‘periods’ and ‘antiques’ and ‘vistas’ the 
house is as empty as the pumpkin shell before 
Peter put his wife in it. 

And though, dear Decorator, by putting the 
soul of my house before its body, I ‘may seem 
to put the cart before the horse, it will have its 
advantages, for should you not think the cart 
worth hauling, then you need not trouble 
about the horse at all! 

To begin with then, the soul of my house is 
a very simple soul, steadfast only in simplicity 
and changing in all else — devout with the de- 
vout, pagan with the pagan, poetical with the 
poets and practical with the practical. For the 
soul of my house is the soul of all those who 
come and go through its open doors, in the 
spirit or in the flesh. For my house and | exact 
of each who enters a certain tribute, a certain 
souvenir of themselves, so small for them to 
give and so rich for us to receive. And of these 
pieces of people, these souvenirs of souls, the 
soul of my house is built, so that it is a part of 
all those who have been a part of it, so that no 
one is ever alone here, but all who are here are 
surrounded by all who have been here. 

On the little porch in the quiet afternoons of 
summer, or before the fire in the winter’s 
nights, so near are my friends to me, my 
friends of the spirit as well as the flesh, my 
ancient philosophical friends whose minds | 
know so well from their books that they are 
often more near to me than those to whom | 
speak in words. So easily present is the amiable 


The Smallest Possible Country Cottage 


BY CLAUDIA CRANSTON 


soul of Plato, so austerely anxious the spirit of 
Dante, so exquisitely cultured the indomitable 
Emerson, so distrait that Gladstone so recently 
gone. Then, too, no nearer but as near, are all 
those who come and go here visibly, my family 
and my friends — my brother with his restless 
beautiful eyes and his stories of far countries 
and gaunt deeds and tender sympathies, my 
sister with her unquiet hands and sparkling 
mind, and my dear aunt, to whom we are 
bound by more than an earthly tie. 

Then with such a soul as all these souls to- 
gether, could my house itself be less than 
thoughtful and eager and tender and gay — 
could it be less than provident, knowing its 
first duty is to make comfortable in body those 
who depend upon it now, could it be less than 
blithe knowing itself to be a memory of those 
who no longer need it in body yet depend 
upon it as a permanent expression of their 
tenderness and gayety — could it be less than 
philosophical and quiet, could it have less than 
dignity and charm, knowing that it is dedicate 
to the spirits of those who have held the sub- 
stance always above the shadow, who held art 
as aptitude and integrity as genius, who 
placed sincerity above success, others before 
themselves, and thought no evil, who, weighing 
cleverness and brilliance have scorned neither, 
recognizing each as an honest attempt toward 
greatness, yet have sought neither, but have 
led quiet lives and had home-keeping hearts. 

And since it is hard for an article to come 
down to earth after being so happily ethereal, 
one may as well look first at the roof of my 
house. It is rose-colored. And for making one 
optimistic, living under a rose-colored roof is 
just as good a receipt as wearing rose-colored 
glasses. 

And to prove that all the optimism it en- 
genders is justified, the roof is guaranteed for 
fifteen years, with the probability that it will 
be permanent. It is of flexible composition 
shingles, with the rose-color scattered on in 
flecks like confetti. It is laid on directly over 
the old shingles that had worn to almost noth- 
ing under the wind and weather. This saves 
the agony of having the old roof taken off, and 
of having dirty shingles and rusty nails strewn 
over the lawns ever after. 

And now, on those seeping rainy nights, how 
sweet is my sleep ‘neath that rose-colored roof. 
Time was when on those selfsame seeping 
nights even guests lay uneasy in their beds, 
huddling and anxious, feeling certain in their 
marrow bones that morning would discover 
another nasty smeary water-mark on the ex- 
pensive delicately colored ceiling of the blue 
room, or the green room or the yellow room. 
One rare soul, God rest him in his bed to-night, 
crept up into the attic in the deep vast middle 
of a rainy night and put the baking-pans under 
the worst of the leaks. Now for such as he, 
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could the new roof, in very truth, be less than 
rose-colored! 

Right under the rose-colored roof are those 
aforesaid ceilings, a shade lighter than the 
walls. The blue room is always brimming over 
with light and sunshine and I chose blue for it 
because blue is a ‘cold’ color. The woodwork 
is all a delicate flat blue paint, without enamel 
or polish, with the depth and texture of the 
wood soft as a textile. The plaster walls are 
done in water-color paint as near the blue of 
the woodwork as oil and water will match, and 
are so soft an indistinguishable retreating blue 
that the color is like nothing so much as the 
evanescent blue of a chiffon scarf that looks 
always about to lighten and lift like a mist. 

I lay so much stress upon the delicacy of the 
blue, because my experience with this room 
taught me the expensive lesson that a little 
blue will go a long way. I selected what | 
considered to be the right shade and told the 
painter to reproduce it exactly. He did, or 
anyway he said he did. I was away from the 
house a few hours and when | returned | hur- 
ried joyously up to see how the blue room 
looked. I could not get in the room at all. 
The blue fairly pushed me out. The room 
looked half its former size, and even in the 
sunlight it was dark. I stood in the doorway 
and gasped, ‘Wash it off, wash it off.’ 

The painter was no happier with his handi- 
work than I, and was quite willing to ‘wash it 
off.’ 1 don’t know how he did it, but it can be 
done, for the blue room is now an exquisite 
shade. 

Also with the blue room there was another 
problem. It is a small room with no closet. It 
seems odd that a bedroom could be built with- 
out a closet, but I believe someone did tell me 
that the woman who had the house built for 
herself used this room for a study. Anyway, | 
use it for a bedroom, and I never. was really 
happy a minute until | had furnished it with a 
satisfactory closet, in this wise. | had a cabi- 
netmaker build a shallow chiffonier closet that 
takes up surprisingly little room and gives a 
surprising return not only in comfort but in 
charm. The chiffonier closet has one long 
drawer running clear across the bottom. Above 
this long drawer on the left are three small 
drawers, and on the right is a narrow closet 
with a mirror door. The closet is just wide 
enough to accommodate a set of clothes hang- 
ers, and is furnished with a steel rod to hold 
them. The three small chiffonier drawers come 
within twelve inches of the top of the closet, 
leaving a convenient shelf for clothes brushes 
and various articles. This chiffonier closet is 
painted to match the blue woodwork, and the 
drawers, closet, and long mirror are a never- 
ending comfort and pleasure, as well as 
decoration. 

1 had the cabinet- (Continued on page 176) 





THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 


Bricks, Stone and Wood add their Quota of Beauty, as do Shrubs and Flowers 
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Thomas Bllison F. Patterson Smith, Architect 


THE SEVERAL DIFFERENT WAYS THIS BRICK WALL HAS BEEN TREATED TO OBTAIN VARIETY AND EMPHASIS 
ARE WORTH NOTING. ON THE ESTATE OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE ANGUS DOBYNE, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A WELL-MADE AND WELL-PLANTED WALL ON 
THE ESTATE OF CHESTER C. BOLTON, ESQ., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. THE STONE USED IS A 
NATIVE YELLOWISH SANDSTONE THAT, IN 
AGING, IS TURNING A LOVELY, SOFT GREEN. 
CUT WITH ROUGH EDGES, BUT IN UNIFORM 
SIZES, IT MAKES A PARTICULARLY GOOD STONE 
FOR GARDEN WORK 





IN THE SUNKEN GARDEN ON THE SAME ESTATE 
ARE FIVE POOLS. PARTS OF TWO OTHERS CAN 
JUST BE SEEN AT THE RIGHT AND LEFT, AS WELL 
AS THE CENTRE ONE, WITH ITS JOYOUS FOUN- 
TAIN SCULPTURED BY EDITH BARRETTO PAR- 
SONS. IN THE SMALLER POOLS ARE VERY SMALL 
FINE FOUNTAIN JETS EIGHTEEN INCHES APART, 
UNDER THE COPING, WHICH GIVE A PLEASANT 
RIPPLE TO THE WATER 


Photographs by G. H. Van Anda Prentice Sanger, Architect 





THE SMALL PAVED AREA IN FRONT OF THIS SEAT 
GIVES IT AN EMPHASIS AND FORMALITY WHICH 
A SEAT OF THIS TYPE, OF CLASSIC LINES AND 
ARCHITECTURAL MERIT, DEMANDS. THE BACK- 
GROUND OF HIGH SHRUBBERY AND THE SHAD- 
OWS FROM THE SURROUNDING TREES MAKE 
THIS A COOL RETREAT. THE GARDEN OF 
MRS. H. G. HASKELL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR VARIETY OF COLOR AND 
TEXTURE IN BRICKWORK ARE NOT ALWAYS RE- 
ALIZED. IN THIS INVITING GARDEN-SHELTER 
IN THE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 
ANGUS DOBYNE, A CAREFUL STUDY WILL RE- 
VEAL FIRST, THAT THE MORTAR JOINTS ARE 
VERY WIDE, GIVING AN UNEVENNESS TO THE 
WALL THAT IS PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE FOR 
GARDEN WORK; SECOND, THAT THE BRICKS 
THEMSELVES ARE NOT UNIFORM AND SHOW A 
LARGE RANGE OF COLOR WHICH IS APPARENT 
EVEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH; AND THIRD, THAT 
STILL GREATER VARIETY IS OBTAINED BY THE 
PANELS OF TILES SET INTO THE BACK OF THE 
SEAT. THE COPING OF TILES AND THE TILE 
ROOF ADD FURTHER COLOR 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH EXHIBITS AN ENTIRELY DIF- 
FERENT TREATMENT OF BRICK FROM THAT IN 
THE GARDEN SHELTER ON THE PRECEDING PAGE. 
HERE THE BRICKS SELECTED ARE SMOOTHER, 
THEY ARE MORE REGULAR AND THEY HAVE 
BEEN LAID WITH NARROW JOINTS, BUT A 
WHOLLY SATISFYING EFFECT HAS BEEN OB- 
TAINED BY PAINTING THE BRICKS WHITE AND 
ALLOWING THIS PAINT TO WEAR OFF UN- 
EVENLY, THUS GIVING AN INTERESTING DIS- 
PLAY OF COLOR AND TEXTURE. THE LAYING 
OF THE BRICKS ABOUT THE ENTRANCE DOOR, 
WITH A SLIGHT PROJECTION, AND USING THIS 
SAME TREATMENT FOR THE ADJOINING WIN- 
DOW IN PLACE OF THE SHUTTERS USED ELSE- 
WHERE, IS ONE OF THE TOUCHES THAT SHOW 
THOUGHTFUL ATTENTION TO DETAIL. THE ES- 
TATE OF DR. MALCOLM McBURNEY, EAST ISLIP, 
LONG ISLAND 


Clark Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH ARE 
SEEN ALL THE ELEMENTS 
NECESSARY FOR A SATISFYING 
GARDEN — ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURES THAT ARE WELL DE- 
SIGNED AND FIT INTO THEIR 
PLACES UNOBTRUSIVELY, AN 
ABUNDANCE OF WELL-CHOSEN 
PLANTS, WITH AN INTERMIN- 
GLING OF EVERGREEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS, AND A BACK- 
GROUND THAT GIVES ENCLO- 
SURE AND, IN THE EARLY 
MORNING AND LATE AFTER- 
NOON, LONG SHADOWS, WITH- 
OUT WHICH A GARDEN IS AS 
FRUIT WITHOUT FLAVOR. THE 
GARDEN OF H. W. CROFT, ESQ., 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Maltie E. Hewitt James L. Greenleaf and Elien Shipman, Landscape Architects 














A LITTLE GARDEN HUNT IN FRANCE 


EFORE going from England to France 

last summer | asked a very distinguished 
English landscape architect to tell me where 
to find some good French gardens of moderate 
size. He replied that in his opinion there were 
none that were especially inter- 


Modern French Gardens 
BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


knowledge of how to execute a plan correct in 
scale and sequence. 

A few of the more striking features deserve 
special mention. Free circulation of air around 
the house is considered vitally important, so its 





esting, since the French have 
not now and never have had the 
taste for fine gardening that is 
traditional across the Channel. 
To his mind, the Louis XIV par- 
terre, with its box embroideries 
set off by colored gravels, was 
not a homelike place for flowers, 
while the shaded alleys like 
those at the Little Trianon, 
though full of charm, were not 
gardens at all. 

In an article in the Revue 
de l’Art, M. André Dezarrois 
points out the difference be- 
tween French and American 
gardens. ‘Those in the United 
States,’ he writes, ‘have a cer- 
tain charm, but are generally 
badly designed. Their attrac- 
tion lies in the natural beauty 
of the flowers; but very often, 
instead of framing the house 
and bringing out its good points, 
the planting hides its merits or 
shows its faults.’ He admits 
that the old French gardens err 
by going to extremes in the op- 
posite direction. ‘The lines of 
the design are so emphasized 
that natural beauty is sacrificed, 
and the setting to the house be- 
comes a mechanical sort of frame 
without any especial charm of 
its own. In order to reproduce 
the lines of the house on the outlying ground 
the French landscape architect has often car- 
ried his logic to the point of imposing on the 
living material of the garden the same rigidity 
as on the inert substances used for the con- 
struction of buildings and terraces.’ 

Although it is true that these intellectual 
feats sometimes lack in sentiment and good 
taste, when the designer understands how to 
keep the proper balance between the fixed 
solid construction and the contrasting charm 
of the ever-changing vegetation, the results 
may prove admirable. When studying French 
gardens, if we look for qualities rather of the 
head than of the heart we shall not be disap- 
pointed. Instead of our mushy sentimentality 
and confused ideas shown in the ill-propor- 
tioned plans, inappropriate in style and 
blurred in execution, so numerous. here, it is a 
relief to find all over France logical consist- 
ency, love of order and clear-cut geometrical 
designs. The French are past masters in the 





AN EXCELLENT SOLUTION OF THE LONG NARROW LOT. REPRINTED FROM 
‘JARDINS,’ BY MONSIEUR J. C. N. FORESTIER, BY PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR 


foundations are never masked by a fringe of 
shrubs. Next the house is usually a terrace 
with gravel paths and steps leading down into 
the pleasure grounds. Vistas radiating from 
the terrace in three directions are cut through 
as far as possible to give an effect of spacious- 
ness. The beds visible from the house contain 
only the best-behaved continuous bloomers 
such as begonias and geraniums edged by 
ageratum, lobelia, or box. Fountains and stat- 
uary furnish definite accents, and well-clipped 
hedges form enclosing walls of green. Trellis- 
work is made decorative and used for porticoes 
and arbors. 

My previous experiences in France had led 
me to come to some of the above conclusions. 
A real love of flowers was noticeable chiefly 
among the peasants. When | visited the 
devastated regions the spring following the 
Armistice, even before the peace terms were 
signed trim little posy-beds were flowering in 
front of the half-ruined cottages between 
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Chateau-Thierry and Rheims. It was indeed 
a case of love among the ruins, reminding me 
of Burne-Jones’ celebrated picture. As | 
stopped to talk to some of the owners of these 
modest dooryards, whose recent sufferings and 
losses had been extreme, | found 
them far more interested to dis- 
cuss the different varieties of 
flowers they were tending so 
affectionately, than to dwell 
upon fear, hatred, or revenge. 
To a certain extent it is true in 
all countries that the higher up 
people get in the social scale and 
the less time they have to do 
things with their hands or at 
least to have them done under 
their own eyes, the more me- 
chanical and uninteresting are 
the results, especially in regard 
to possessions so easily crushed 
by harsh treatment as flowers. 

Everyone who is familiar with 
Paris knows that the numerous 
public pleasure grounds there 
are unusually attractive. These 
grounds are in charge of a land- 
scape architect whose taste is 
far superior to that of the aver- 
age park superintendent in 
other countries. The Tuileries 
gardens, for instance, are de- 
signed to be in harmony with the 
Louvre and to form part of the 
same general scheme. Gardens 
on so large a scale could only be 
copied as a whole by the pos- 
sessor of unlimited resources, 
but the color schemes and the 
grouping of the plants, so as to 
make both foliage and flowers 
effective, will repay study. The Luxembourg 
gardens are less grandiose, and, near both the 
Palace and the Museum, the design is of a 
more intimate character. Oblong panels filled 
with snapdragon outlined by successive rows 
of box edging correspond to the mouldings on 
a picture frame. The wide borders on the 
other side of the palace are boldly planted with 
bright flowers of complementary colors, 
strengthened by groups of hollyhocks and 
perennial asters or a standard shrub at inter- 
vals. Near the Luxembourg Museum are some 
flower beds planted informally and affording 
a charming setting for statuary. Another en- 
closure is devoted to roses, but it seldom 
presents a luxuriant display of bloom. 

To my surprise last summer, | discovered 
several delightful small gardens attached to 
private houses right in the heart of Paris. We 
think of ourselves as the supreme exponents 
of civilization, especially when we talk down 
to those who have no claim to considering 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


other, enclosed at the sides by a border filled 
with dwarf ageratum, heliotrope, and French 
marigolds, accented at intervals by standard 
buddleias and standard altheas. The par- 
terre is surrounded by gravel paths and flanked 
by covered alleys. At the farther end is some 
characteristic trellis work, with an opening 
through a high archway into the tennis court 
below. Trees and shrubs, with many broad- 
leaved evergreens, form a shady background, 
in contrast to the sunny lawn with its bands 
of brilliantly colored flowers. If I could see 
“a but a single small garden in France | should 
e ; choose this one as the perfection of a type 


‘. so ee ee ~ Sat characteristically French and admirably 
i aa ) Wk. LAP ie Le a &. adapted to its environment. As Americans 
ero i Rs ek become more civilized they too will appreciate 
re K : the value of such a picture from the windows 

ee ee of a city dwelling and will prefer a garden 
costing a few thousand dollars to a small 
piece of canvas on a drawing-room wall, even 
if painted by an Old Master and costing vastly 
more. 


The modern gardens at Bagatelle, on the | 
outskirts of the Bois du Boulogne, are within 





A GARDEN IN THE HEART OF PARIS, DESIGNED BY MONSIEUR JACQUES GREBER, ONE OF THE BEST- 





KNOWN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS IN FRANCE. THE PLAN IS SIMPLE AND IS LAID OUT ALONG TRADI. _€aSy reach of the centre of Paris. The sunken 1 
TIONAL LINES AND WITH CHARACTERISTIC LATTICE WORK gardens near the Pavillon and the Rosary are ] 
themselves of Nordic extraction, and yet how —_— ment of the enclosure 
many beautiful private gardens in our largest | Monsieur Gréber has ; 
cities have we to boast about? In Parisandin designed behind the ‘ 
London there are numbers, both old and new. Hétel Cassini? Of ‘ 
Not far from the Bon Marché, for instance, course it is not an P 
is the Hétel de Cassini, now the property of — hotel in our sense of t 
Monsieur Pecci-Blunt. The house is formal the word, but a de- ‘ 
and in the style perhaps of Louis XV. The tached house for a P 
gardens are modern, but were skillfully and single private family. , 
harmoniously laid out by Monsieur Jacques ‘The plan is very sim- 
Gréber, one of the best-known landscape _ ple and follows tradi- c 
architects in France. Two good examples tional lines —a_par- t 
of his work in America are the extensive terre below the house, t 
pleasure grounds connected with the house __ including a grass panel t 


of Mr. Joseph Widener at Elkins Park, and 
at the Stotesbury place at Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 

For rest, recreation, and a delight to the eye 
what could be more perfect than the arrange- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GARDEN DESIGNED BY MONSIEUR JACQUES GREBER, SHOWING THE 
PARTERRE OUTLINED IN COLORED FOLIAGE PLANTS 


ornamented by a jewel- 
like design, outlined in 
colored foliage plants 
at one end, and by a 
fountain basin at the 
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A PARTERRE AND A VISTA NEAR THE CHATEAU DES VOISINS 


especially interesting. These grounds were 
laid out by Monsieur Forestier and show how 
the traditional style has been adapted and 
given a twentieth-century appearance. 

The celebrated French architect, LeNdtre, 
brought the traditional French style to its 
greatest perfection. Its beauties have been 
well described by d’Argenville in La Théorie 
et la Pratique du Jardinage and its defects have 
been wittily analyzed by Sedding in his choice 
book, Garden-Craft Old and New. ‘In France,’ 
he writes, ‘they invented the parks as fit sur- 
roundings to the fine palaces built by Mansart 
and LeNotre, and the owners of these stately 
chateaux gratified their taste for nature in an 
afternoon promenade on a broad stone terrace, 
gazing over a carved balustrade at a world 
made truly artificial to suit the period. The 
style of LeNétre, is, in fact, based upon the 
theory that Nature shall contribute a bare 
space upon which man shall lay out a garden 
of symmetrical character, and trees and shrubs 
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and flowers are regarded as so much raw 
material out of which Art shall carve her 
effects.’ 

The most celebrated example of the genius 
of LeNdétre is, of course, the 
park of Versailles. This gigan- 
tic undertaking cost millions of 
francs and required many years 
for its completion. The thought 
of the number of wheelbarrowfuls 
of earth alone that had to be 
moved about from place to place 
simply to perfect the grading is 
appalling. Versailles as a whole is 
inimitable, but the principles un- 
derlying its design and many of 
the individual features can be 
adapted to our needs. 

At Vaux-le-Vicomte, about an 
hour from Paris, is another exten- 
sive park including an imposing 
forecourt, terraces and gardens 
all designed by LeNétre. Permis- 
sion to visit them is easily obtain- 
able. The grounds do not look as 
though they had been altered a 
particle since they were first com- 
pleted by Fouquet, Minister of 
Finance under Louis XIV, and 
retain the atmosphere of the 
seventeenthcentury toa marvelous 
degree. The snapshots | took there give 
an idea of the immense scale on which 
the grounds are laid out and the charm of 
some of the details. Human beings, prom- 
enading on the broad walks, looked like the 
merest pygmies. 

About twenty years ago there was a revival 
of interest in the school of LeNétre. At this 
time the Count and Countess de Fels built 
the Chateau des Voisins in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury style and laid out the gardens with the help 
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of Monsieur Duchéne. The clear-cut, logical de- 
sign has been carried out to perfection. Every 
object in the extensive landscape visible from 
the vantage point of the Chateau forms part 


r 


GB >, 
VIEW OF THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AT VAUX-LE-VICOMTE, DESIGNED BY 
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\LENOTRE 


of a picture, every line falls into place and has 
its reason for being there. 

The Countess de Fels, who was kind enough 
to show Mrs. Basil King and me over the 
grounds herself, is an officer of a society called 
Les Amateurs des Jardins, and is also a prom- 
inent member of the Bienvenue Frangaise, so 
would-be visitors to Les Voisins should apply 
at this Franco-American society for admission. 
What pleasanter way could there be to pro- 
mote friendship between America and France 


a : . - : mY —_ 
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than for the citizens of these countries to meet 
on the basis of a common love of gardens? 

Recently a modern style of French garden 
design has been developed which is interest- 
ingly explained by Monsieur J. C. 
N. Forestier in a recent book called 
Jardins. He points out that under 
modern conditions there must be 
a reduction in the size of the 
grounds under cultivation and an 
increase in the number of hardy 
annual and perennial plants used. 
But near the house he advocates 
continuing to set out greenhouse 
plants, such as begonias and gera- 
niums, because of their neat ap- 
pearance and long blooming season. 
His preference is for the symmet- 
rical rather than the naturalistic 
style and he considers that the 
garden should be an annex to the 
dwelling. Monsieur Forestier has 
kindly given me permission to re- 
produce one of the many pictures 
of small gardens illustrating his 
book. It is a mine of information. 

The illustration | have chosen 
shows Forestier’s solution of a 
familiar problem. A long narrow 
plot of about 1500 square metres, 
with a house near the road and a 
terrace, lawn, and garden at the rear. A vista 
from the centre of the terrace carries the 
eye to the end of the ground. Connecting 
the terrace with the garden is a shady 
walk under a pergola at one side of a 
square lawn. 

Trees and shrubs screen part of the garden 
end from observation. | can recommend 
this plan as one of the best I have ever seen 
for a small place and wish that I could see it 
carried out in this country. 


AN OLD GARDENER 


IS little world ’s foursquare and flat, 
And Peter lets it go at that, 
Unbothered by geography, 
His sun does move the livelong day 
Above his world: no more to say. 
Little he recks, and less cares he 
For uses of astronomy. 


He lives and moves and has his place 
Among an immemorial race, 

The smallest peoples of the earth, 

And knows full well their passing worth, 

And cons their humble histories 

And all their lore can understand, 

Holding their little destinies 

Within the hollow of his hand. 


No pride in Peter; no pretense, 
He would not flout a fern, nor choose, 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


For all his power, to abuse 

A common daisy’s confidence. 

The shy forget-me-nots adore him, 

The lilies lay their plans before him; 

He knows the secret ways of pinks 

And treasures what a dahlia thinks; 

He has the wit to walk discreetly 

Where heliotropes are whispering sweetly, 
And very reverently goes 

Into the presence of a rose. 


With cogitating frown he moves 
Among the company he loves; 
Lingers to brush away the traces 
Of summer dust from pansy faces; 
Untwines a tendril curled too tight 
And sets a bashful bud aright; 
Enumerates with worried eyes 

A cutworm’s black iniquities; 


Straightens a crumpled leaf, and breaks 
A border for the tulips’ sakes; 

Then halts to bend, heart-stricken, where 
An ailing violet asks his care, 

And broods with wisdom and distress 
Above its trustful helplessness. 


I hope when this old earth of ours 
Has burned to ash with all its flowers, 
That somehow in the other land 

The Angel Folk will understand, 

Will grant old Peter of their grace 
Some sort of little garden space. 

So, haply if we seek him well, 

We ’ll find him pottering cheerfully, 
As happy as he used to be, 

Among the fields of asphodel — 
Content and careful, calm and shriven, 
Among the flower-folk of Heaven. 








A GARDENER’S JEREMIAD 
The Devastating Work of Borers and Boreas 


EATHER is like children. Or, if the 

generalization seems too sweeping, 
may one say that some weather is like some 
children? Who has not seen 
some sweet, angelic-ap- 
pearing child, who, after 
committing a blood-cur- 
dling atrocity, like cutting 
off his little sister’s curls, 
for instance, assumed and 
maintained a mien so bland, 
so mild, and so endearing 
that maternal rages were, 
perforce, dissipated? 

And of such sort in 
winter is the weather to 
which we are accustomed 
on Lookout Mountain. 
The mildest day in Jan- 
uary or February may 
usher in widespread disaster. Perhaps one 
will wake to pale sunshine, followed by gently 
falling rain toward noon. One may take ad- 
vantage of the rain to stay at home and catch 
up with arrears of work. In mid-afternoon a 
glance outside will reveal an astounding land- 
scape, a landscape suddenly silvered, for while 
one has been reading or writing the tempera- 
ture will have dropped and trees and shrubs 
and ground will glisten with a light coating of 
ice. Presently more rain will fall, and then the 
ice will add unto itself a second coating. And 
again this will happen, and yet again. 

By this time the branches and trunks of 
every growing thing will be monstrously, 
almost unbelievably, swollen by accretions 
of ice that must be measured in terms not of 
ounces but of pounds and hundreds of pounds. 
A pine needle last winter was increased to the 
thickness of the thumb that helps to type 
these lines. Yes, you may say, but what is the 
size of the thumb? Oh, well, it is a thumb that 
goes into a number six glove. But think of the 
thinness of a pine needle! 

Then comes catastrophe. The bland weather 


Photographs by Walter M. Cline 





THE DAY AFTER THE STORM. 
TWENTY TREES SUFFERED THUS 


BY ERNESTINE NOA 


of yesterday is gone. The sun rises on a new 
day hard and cold, and the King of the Winds 
opens wide his bag. The world is one of beauty, 
and horror. For even as 
the sun icily shines upon a 
glittering array of forest 
trees and bushes, Boreas 
stretches forth his sceptre, 
and turns it down. 

The worst storm of this 
kind that is remembered 
here was eighteen years ago. 
Sitting at home in Chat- 
tanooga the detonations of 
the cracking, breaking trees 
onthe mountains all around 
was like great gun fire. 
And the destruction was so 
universal that evidences of 
it are visible still. In the 
little plot of ground and rock that is called 
Ararat, eleven pines of great size were up- 
rooted bodily, and not a tree in the yard 
escaped some damage. 

On the third day, after everything that 
could be was torn up, or blown down, or split 
wide open, the weather was as mild as milk, 
and so far above freezing as to warrant a 
round of golf or other outdoor enjoyments. 

On such a day, 
eighteen years ago, 
our old servant, 
Allan, and I came to 
the Mountain to 
begin to salvage 
what might be left of 
the wreck. The up- 
rooted trees had to 
be chopped up. The 
brush had to be 
burned. The wounds 
had to be covered 
with a thick coat of 
heavy paint, for the 


sudden ravages of 





Boreas lay us open to the plague of borers, 
which love nothing better than an open sore in 
a pine tree in the summer time. 

‘Was Miss E able to help you, Allan?’ 
asked the father, when the toilers returned 
late in the evening from the first day of many 
of that exhausting work. And then it was that 
she received her royal accolade. For this was 
Allan’s answer: ‘She drug bresh like a man.’ 

In the places of the eleven trees that were 
lost we set out only four, having first to blast 
holes in which to place them if we would avoid 
planting new trees in the holes left by those 
that were destroyed. As the results show, we 
chose not very wisely. We set out two Amer- 
ican elms and they are now very tall and grace- 
ful, but the best one is only three feet and four 
inches, and the other only two feet and a half 
in circumference, six feet above ground, to-day, 
April 24th. The other two trees were silver- 
leaf poplars. One went the way of the storm 
some years ago. The other was beautiful, very 
tall, three and a half feet around, six feet above 
ground. The storm of this year — the worst 
since 1905 — has splintered it sadly and it will 
be years before its symmetry is restored. 

The losses of this year we are planning to 
repair by setting out red oaks and white pines. 
They will be rather slow, wont they? But they 
will be stronger, tougher, than our native 
pines, and certainly no slower. 

The borer does not limit his excursions 
to trees shivered by storm. Three years 
ago we discovered him in his thousands 
merrily destroying a dear but untidy 
sycamore that shades the south side of 
the house. This tree stands right on the 
rock and has successfully concealed its 
method of ingress to the soil. One is so 
used to the habit of the sycamore with its 
hanging patches of bark that the borers 
had traveled forty-five feet or so up the 
trunk of the tree before they were dis- 
covered. John, successor to Allan, then 
spent three entire days with a chisel and 
a hatchet chopping out the rotten wood 
and forcing out the borers which were 
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THE CHISELED-OUT SYCA- 
MORE AND JOHN, WHO 
CARVED THE BORERS OUT 
SIXTY FEET OR MORE 


ABOVE GROUND. THE 
PAINT IS THE COLOR OF 
THE BARK 


UPROOTED TREES AT MANS- 
FIELDS, HOME OF THE 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF LOOK- 
OUT MOUNTAIN. ROPED 
AND CHAINED BACK INTO 
POSITION THEY MAY LIVE 


cast with savage energy upon a funeral 
pyre in the driveway. Next the scraped- 
out trunk was drenched repeatedly with 
gasoline, and finally two coats of heavy 
gray paint were applied. It was just an 
experiment, just a desire to see whether 
there was any life left in the tree, which, 
as shown in the illustration, is now a 
mere shell. For two summers very much 
life was there, the foliage seeming exactly 
as dense and fresh as ever. The tree 
suffered dreadfully in last winter’s storm, 
and we are now waiting to see what 
reaction there will be since nearly all its 
branches are gone. 

Once we tried (Continued on page 182) 























FURNISHING THE SMALL HOUSE 
ITI. Glass, Pottery, and (hina for the Dining-Room 


ARTICLES SELECTED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


Note: The names and addresses of dealers from whom articles 
shown may be purchased will be gladly furnished. Please refer 
to articles by number, and address The Readers’ Service, Ilouse 
Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., 
If-addressed, stamped envelope. lie Eprrors 





and enclose se 


33. Cantegalli fruit dish, $10. Cantega 



































each. Jam jar of white Venetian $ " 
blue trimmings, $9.75. 

34. Glass Bowl, 12}” in diameter, and llesticks, 11” 
high, in amber, blue, amethyst, or br ivyweight 
glass, $10. 

35. Ivory-colored compote and candlesticks, $19 

36. Wedgwood bowl, 10” in diameter, $12. Wedgwood 
candlesticks, $7.50 each. 

37. Italian pottery, different colors. Co te, $12; pair 
candlesticks, $10; grapes, $2.50 a | I fruit 

FIG. 33 65c¢ each. 

38. Elongated amber bowl and stand, $1¢ 
sticks with amber bobéches, $3.50 ea 

39. Glass fruit bowl, $5.75; candlesticks, $4.75 1 $3.7 
each; vase, $4.50; small compote, $4 This gla 
comes in amber, blue, green, and canar 

40. Cheadle Pattern Wedgwood, bl ’ 
ground. Coffee-pot, $3.50; creamer, $ t 
cup and saucer, 92c each, $11 a dozer te, 7ICc 
each, $8.50 a dozen; egg cup, $1.34 ¢ , Fl 
butter plate, 46c each, $5.50 a dozer 

41. Berwick Pattern Wedgwood, sepia s m color 
background. Chop plate, 12’, $3.75 e 7s 
73c each, $8.75 a dozen; tea cup and s , $1.25 each, 
$15 a dozen; chocolate pot, $4.50; cov 1 sugar-bowl, 

2.25; tea-pot, $4.25. 

42. Cauldon ware, cosmopolitan pattern. ‘I t », $1.13 
each, $13.50 a dozen; tea cup and . $1.38 each, 
$16.50 a dozen; open sugar-bowl, $1.1 » S1.50. 


FIG. 35 


FIG. 40 FIG. 42 
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FIG. 1. ‘FATHER HUGO’S ROSE’ (ROSA HUGONIS) 
‘WITH SINGLE YELLOW FLOWERS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


DECIDUOUS SHRUB 





FIG. 2, FLOWERING CRAB (MALUS ARNOLDIANA) WITH FLOWERS AND 
FRUITS LARGER THAN M. FLORIBUNDA 


SOME PLANTS WORTHY OF MORE GENERAL USE 
Tried Out at the Arnold Arboretum and Now (Cultivated in the Trade* 


BIES BRACHY PHY LLA (Japanesefir) 

(Fig. 6) — evergreen tree to eighty feet, 
conical habit, leaves sharp-pointed, dark green 
and lustrous above, silvery white below; cones 
stout, dark purple. Valuable for ornamental 
use because of conical shape and handsome 
evergreen foliage. 

AEsculus parviflora (dwarf horse-chestnut) 
(Fig. 10) — deciduous shrub growing in broad 
colonies. Six to eight feet in height; beautiful 
foliage and narrow upright spikes of white 
flowers in July and August. Valuable for large 
mass effect punctuated by vertical spikes. 
Native of the South but hardy in the North. 

Aronia arbutifolia (choke cherry) — decid- 
uous shrub, two to six feet, foliage glossy green 
above, white woolly below. Flowers white in 
early May. Showy red fruit in September. 
Valuable for the shrub border because of good 


*We shall be glad to supply the names of nursery- 
men where the plants mentioned here may be purchased. 


FIG. 4. THE HANDSOMEST OF THE COTON- 
EASTERS. (COTONEASTER RACEMIFLORA 
SOONGARICA) 








FIG. 3. SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. ATTRAC- 
TIVE FOR WHITE FLOWERS IN MAY, AND 
LATER, BLUE BERRIES 


foliage through the summer turning to bril- 
liant autumn color. Native and hardy. 

Cotoneaster racemiflora soongarica —a large, 
vigorous, deciduous shrub with white flowers 
in June. Later red fruit completely cover the 
branches. This is the handsomest of all the 
cotoneasters. 

Cornus Kousa (Japanese dogwood) — small 
deciduous tree to twenty feet. Showy flowers 
in June, a month later than our native dog- 
wood. Red fruit like strawberries in the fall. 
Valuable for woodland planting and brilliant 
foliage in the fall. 

Enkianthus campanulatus (Japanese bell- 
flower tree) (Fig. 7) —deciduous shrub to 
fifteen feet. Flowers yellow to orange to pink, 
similar to flowers of lily-of-the-valley. June. 
Valuable for lovely pendulous flowers and 
brilliant autumn color. 

Hydrangea petiolaris (climbing hydrangea) 
(Fig 8) — deciduous vine with broad horizon- 


FIG. 5. JAPANESE VIBURNUM (VIBURNUM 
CARLESII) ONE OF THE EARLIEST AND 
MOST FRAGRANT VIBURNUMS 
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FIG. 6. JAPANESE FIR (ABIES BRACHYPHYLLA). A CONICAL EVERGREEN 
WITH HANDSOME FOLIAGE 


tal habit. Rich glossy leaves, broad heads of 
flowers eight to ten inches in diameter. 
Valuable as flowering vine to be used on brick 
or stone wall or trunks of trees, as it attaches 
itself firmly to such rough surfaces. 

Lonicera Syringantha (heliotrope honey- 
suckle) (Fig. 9) — deciduous shrub of upright 
growth, foliage bluish-green, profusion of 
lavender flowers in May and June followed by 
red fruits in August. Valuable as ornamental 
shrub with interesting flowers which have the 
fragrance and appearance of heliotrope. 

Lonicera Maackii (variety Podocarpa) — 
deciduous shrub ten to fifteen feet, absolutely 
hardy with broad vigorous heads, long sprays 
of white flowers, scarlet fruits in September. 
Valuable for the shrub border because of its 
quick growth and fall beauty when the green 
leaves are combined with scarlet berries. 

Malus Arnoldiana (flowering crab.) (Fig. 2) 
—low deciduous tree with wide-spreading, 
slightly pendulous branches. Flowers white to 
pink in May. Flowers and fruits twice as large 
as those of the Malus floribunda. Valuable for 
large plantings where a beautiful flower mass 
is desired. 

Malus Sargentii (Sargent’s flowering crab.) 
— deciduous tree, dwarf in habit; spreading 





FIG. 9. HELIOTROPE HONEYSUCKLE (LONICERA SYRINGANTHA) WITH FIG. 10. 
LAVENDER FLOWERS IN MAY AND JUNE AND RED BERRIES IN AUGUST 


1923 


AUGUST 
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FIG. 7. JAPANESE BELLFLOWER TREE (ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS) 


WITH LOVELY PENDULOUS FLOWERS 


FIG. 8. CLIMBING HYDRANGEA (HYDRANGEA 
PETIOLARIS) A VALUABLE FLOWERING VINE 


branches with low limbs on the ground. Pure 
white flowers in clusters with wine-colored 
fruits remaining on the plants well into the 
spring unless eaten by birds. Excellent for 
large spring effect. Native of Japan. 


% 





DWARF HORSE-CHESTNUT (AESCULUS PARVIFLORA) FOR MASS 
GROWTH PUNCTUATED BY VERTICAL SPIKES OF WHITE FLOWERS 


Rosa Hugonis (Father Hugo’s rose) (Fig. 1) 
— deciduous shrub, five to six feet high. 
Mass of single yellow flowers in May. Delicate 
foliage with purplish tinge in the spring. 
Drooping flexible red canes ornamental 
through the winter. Valuable for its absolute 
hardiness and adaptability to either mass or 
specimen planting. Native of China. 

Symplocos paniculata (Fig. 3) — deciduous 
shrub to twenty feet with slender spreading 
branches, profusion of small white flowers in 
May followed by intense blue berries. Valuable 
for attractive foliage mass and lovely blue berries. 

Viburnum Carlesii (Japanese Viburnum) 
(Fig. 5) — spreading deciduous shrub to four 
feet high. Pink flower buds opening to white 
waxy flowers as rough leaves unfold. Flowers 
are very fragrant. One of the earliest vibur- 
nums to bloom. Valuable for its hardiness and 
great beauty. Use in mass in shrub border. 
Native of Korea. 

Vaccinium corymbosum (High-bush Blue- 
berry) — bushy deciduous shrub to ten feet 
high. Small white flowers in May. Good 
foliage all summer turning to brilliant reds and 
yellows in autumn. Excellent woodland plant- 
ing. Valuable both for fruit and as ornamental 
shrub. Native and very hardy. 
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PANELING OF MODIFIED FRENCH DESIGN, DEVELOPED IN GUMWOOD. LIBRARY OF A HOUSE ON 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WooD FOR INTERIOR FINISH 
III. The Actual Finishing of the Woodwork 
BY ROBERT L. AMES 


HE success or failure of the interior wood- 

work depends, in the final analysis, very 
largely upon the finish which is given the sur- 
face of the wood. This woodwork or ‘trim’ 
may have been designed and ‘detailed,’ as 
architects say, with the utmost care, and the 
best grades of excellent woods may have been 
used, but the employment of careless or in- 


different workmen, or the use of inferior 
materials may easily mar what might have been 
entire success. The employment of experi- 
enced, careful workmen seems to be almost 
more important than the selection of excellent 
qualities of wood, for there are countless in- 
stances where skilled workmen have wrought 
wonders with woods of inferior grades by 
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PARTIALLY PANELED WALLS IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE RESIDENCE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


intelligent, careful work, but use of the best 
woods and the highest qualities of finishing 
materials avails nothing and will not insure 
success, if this important work be entrusted to 
careless workmen. As for the quality of the 
finishing materials — fillers, stains, shellacs, 
varnish, and the like — it would be the height 
of folly to use anything other than the best, 
and the cost of even the best for a house of 
average size is but a comparative trifle. 

As has already been suggested, the owner of 
the house must not make the fatal mistake of 
hurrying the architect or builder into finishing 
the woodwork before the moisture has been 
dried out of the plaster, for with moisture in 
the building no finishing process could be any- 
thing but more or less of a failure. The grow- 
ing use of ‘beaver board’ and similar materials 
as substitutes for plaster lessens the possibility 
of the finish’s being spoiled, and the general use 
of what are known as ‘salamanders’ — small 
charcoal furnaces kept burning continuously 
— also improves the chances for success of this 
highly important item; but the owner who 
expects his contractor to deliver to him a 
structure well built and well finished must curb 
his impatience and allow sufficient time for the 
proper performing of the work. 

In one of the preceding articles of this series 
something was said of the necessity of protect- 
ing the woodwork from the moment it reaches 
the building-site. A conscientious contractor 
will also often go over the woodwork after it 
has been installed to insure the surface’s being 
absolutely smooth and to remove any marks 
which may have been made by the workmen 
who set it in place. Spots or roughness may be 
removed by using sandpaper; grease is easily 
removed with benzine or gasoline. In many 
instances it is found necessary, as a beginning 
of the finishing process, to use stains to ‘equal- 
ize’ the colors of the wood. In a large wood- 
working plant the wood, even of the same 
variety, may have come from widely different 
sections of the country and may be of slightly 
different colors or degrees of density, so that if 
the same treatment were given to all parts the 
result would not be satisfactory. This slight 
equalizing with thin stain is done before the 
application of the filler and the rest of the 
finishing materials, and is done, of course, to 
secure a suitable body or base on which to 
work. 

Each of the large firms manufacturing ma- 
terials for wood finishes has its own particular 
classification of stains, varnishes, and other 
materials, and its own specifications for their 
use. An architect may be accustomed to 
following the classification and specifications of 
one such firm, or else the contractor may have 
his own methods and his own preference as to 
materials. It is usually wise to allow a wood- 
finishing contractor some latitude as to choice 
(if he can be depended upon to use materials of 
the quality indicated), for if his workmen are 
accustomed to obtaining good results with one 
firm’s products, some risk is involved by forcing 


‘ them to use another brand — and any failure 


to secure good results is certain to be attributed 
to the obstinacy of the architect or owner who 
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insisted upon its use. After all, the materials 
supplied by a number of well-known firms are 
entirely reliable, and in the hands of efficient 
workmen will give results which will be all that 
could be desired. 

Manufacturers of wood finishes have slight 
varying names for the varieties of stains which 
they offer, but they may be broadly described 
as belonging to three classifications — acid 
stains (also sometimes called water stains), oil 
or pigment stains, and spirit stains. Each of 
the three possesses certain advantages which 
recommend it for certain purposes, but acid 
and oil stains are those chiefly used for the 
finishing of interior woodwork. Of the two the 
acid stains are generally regarded as preferable, 
indeed acid stains provide the richest and most 
enduring finishes which can be given to wood 
surfaces. Oil stains are preferred by some 
finishing contractors for use on pine and certain 
other varieties of soft wood, but they are more 
often used because their cost is considerably 
less than that of the acid stains. 

Both varieties of stain are applied directly to 
the wood with brushes, the stain being allowed 
to stand for a few minutes to penetrate the 
wood and then wiped off with a cloth. Wood 
thus treated must be allowed to stand for some 
hours — over night will ordinarily be sufficient, 
if the atmosphere is thoroughly dry — in order 
that the stain after it has been absorbed into 
the fibre of the wood may be thoroughly dried. 
Sometimes another staining, and occasionally 
more than one, will be required to bring the 
wood to exactly the desired shade. Workmen 
who are proficient in the use of finishing ma- 
terials acquire a marvelous dexterity in the 
handling of stains, and learn to produce the 
most subtle gradations in color by applying 
more stain or less, or by allowing it to remain 
for a longer or shorter time before wiping it off. 
When precisely the required color has been 
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WOOD PANELING IN SIMPLE, RECTANGULAR FORMS. RESIDENCE OF MR. PHILIP S. SEARS, BROOK- 
LINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


secured, the stained surfaces should be gone 
over with sandpaper, for stain, being liquid, 
has a tendency to cause the fibre of the wood to 
expand or, as workmen say, ‘raise the grain,’ 
and if this unevenness of surface were not re- 
moved it would interfere with the other 
processes yet to be made use of. 

The processes of staining and sandpapering 
are followed by the application of a filler, liquid 
or paste, according to the wood used. The 
function of a filler, as already explained in 
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these pages, is to counteract the tendency of 
the wood to absorb unduly the various liquids 
being used. Many finishing men prefer the use 
of paste fillers, for besides filling up the pores, 
as a filler should, they aid considerably in 
bringing out the character and beauty of the 
wood’s grain or figure, so much so, in fact, that 
fillers are sometimes used for this purpose in- 
dependently of their primary functions as 
fillers. The wood, now stained and filled, and 
both stain and filler (Continued on page 188) 
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‘GILLES,’ BY WATTEAU, 
NOW IN THE LOUVRE, 
WAS BOUGHT AT THE 
‘FOIRE’ BY A DISCERNING 
COLLECTOR FOR $20 


COLLECTING LETTERS 
II. Paristan Fairs 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


My Dear Loulse, 

Don’t buy any more candlesticks, and don’t 
spend any more money! Unaccustomed ad- 
vice from me, | know; but, my dear, | have 
been to the Marché aux Puces, and I have 
come back laden with treasures: candlesticks 
and candlesticks such as we never seem to find 
at home any more. I do wish that we were to 
be in Paris together; you are one of the 
few robust ‘antique-ing’ spirits who would 
be hardy enough to brave with me the dirt 
and the crowd and the noise of this most 
interesting conglomeration of humanity; this 
babel that is translated sometimes as ‘Rag,’ 
sometimes as ‘Junk Fair.’ Actually it means 
‘Flea Fair,’ a name which does it no injustice, 
] assure you. 

But since we cannot go together upon this 
glad adventure, | might as well tell you just 
how to get there, for, famous as it is, a great 
many Parisians have only a hazy idea of its 
whereabouts, and even the collecting friend 
who finally directed me sent me a-wandering 
way to the Porte Saint Ouen when it really 
is out on the old, old ramparts at one end of 
Montmartre, at the Porte de Cligancourt .. The 
simplest way is to take the Metro, and go 
straight out to Cligancourt as far as the line 
runs. Then you’re there! You’ll walk through 
a preliminary spacing of merry-go-rounds and 





THREE PEWTER CANDLESTICKS AND A PEW- 
TER LADLE, THE LATTER WITH THE LONG 
AND REVEALING RAT-TAIL 


swings and fortune-tellers’ booths, and, sud- 
denly, spread before you, you’ll see the Fair. 
Acres and acres it covers; it must be four 
or five times as large as our Campus, and you 
have to thread an intricate path between 
heaps of discarded clothing and piles of old 
shoes and barrows of new cloth 
and faded, ancient books and 
everything. At the Marché 
aux Puces you can buy anything 
from an old bureau to a new 
button! At the edges are the 
more pretentious stands where 
the vendors sell shoestrings and 
stockings and neckties, and these 
you can pass by quickly, but, 
once inside, stop and examine 
each heap. Treasures may be 
there for your finding. 

And now having told you how 
to go, let me add when. Three 
days each week the Fair is held: Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, and Sunday is far and 
away the best time, for on Saturday morning 
the stands are being arranged and the wares 
brought in, and on Monday afternoon the 
people begin packing up again, but on Sunday 
everything is in full swing, and experience has 
taught me that it pays to go early. That’s the 
way O—— and I did; we were there at ten 
o'clock. Never shall I forget my first thrill. 
I have always maintained that collecting is the 
one respectable form of gambling, and the 
sight of that immense field of tangled possi- 
bilities exhilarated me; I began to run and run, 
just as R does, you know, when he nears 
an auction. I had the awful sensation that 
somehow everybody was going to get there 
ahead of me, and dash away with all my 
cherished desires. You’ll feel just the same 
way; it’s inevitable to a true collector; but, 
Louise, cultivate restraint. Don’t buy the 
first things in sight; look further; search and 
search. At the beginning pile O—— had to 
keep me forcibly from purchasing a wretched, 
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AT A STALL OF A ‘MAR- 


FROM BATI- 

GNOLLES I SAW MY 

FIRST GOOD PIECE OF 
LUSTRE 





wobbly candlestick for five francs just be- 
cause it was the first one I beheld. 1 followed 
his advice with the result that I found 
three candlesticks, two brass and one pewter 
(much rarer, of course) for three francs and 
two francs and a franc and a half. And | 
could have bought more, but, can you believe 
it, after a time I grew blasé, critical. There 
were so many! The best chances for bargains 
come at little stands and piles lying on the 
ground, because when dealers gather their 
wares together and clean them carefully, mak- 
ing a brave and glittering show of copper and 
brass, why, then, prices rise accordingly. 
There are some such sophisticated stands at 
the Marché where they charge more for 
bassinoires and candlesticks than they do at 
my nice little shop on the Rue Vaugirard. 

But the really great experience of that first 
day was the cave aux liqueurs that O 
stumbled upon. Literally, for there it was at 
the edge of a pile of rubbish; its pretty round 
ebony feet set firmly in the mud, and O—— 
(you know he has never before been anything 
of a collector) bought it upon my admiring 
advice for thirty francs. The picture does n’t 
in the least reveal its excellence; time has so 
gently toned it that it is impossible to repro- 
duce all its soft and lovely glow. A student 
who was stooping over the pile, picking up 
chemistry books, told us that it was made of 
thuya wood, ‘un bois des Isles, 
Monsieur,’ ah, that romantic 
phrase, ‘des Isles!’ —and the 
dictionary defines it as a sort of 
cedar. But if you can imagine 
a very fine bird’s-eye maple, only 
a deep, deep golden brown, you 
will get some idea of its color 
value. The front curves a little 
like a serpentine bureau, and it 
is about thirteen inches long, ten 
wide and ten and a half high. 
And a great deal of its beauty 
comes from the inlay: marquetry 
of satinwood and ebony, and 
charming baskets of mother-of-pearl and 
metal on the front and top. The sides and 
the front are bound with bands of brass, 
and, within, a gilt receptacle holds six tiny 
flowered liqueur glasses and two old de- 
canters. There should be just as many more, 
but finding them will be a pleasant occupation, 
a labor I delight in. Still, how on earth can | 
ever fill them? | have a notion of learning to 








FOUR UNIQUE BRASS CANDLESTICKS. THE 
SECOND FROM THE RIGHT IS THE NORMAN 
ONE 
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make cowslip wine; its amber hues, I feel, 
would fall in agreeably with their sprigged 
beauty. It’s really this cave aux liqueurs 
which makes me urge you not to go by Porte 
Saint Ouen, for that means a long walk. 
O—— did n’t dare put it down for a moment; 
he carried it all over the Fair, and all the way 
down to the Metro, and he declares that his 
arm is just beginning to get back into its 
original shape again. 

Oh, there is so much to tell you! Of course 
1 went back and went back; five times alto- 
gether; sometimes with the girls, once with 
Marie, once with one of the students from the 
Parsons school, while my last visit was paid 
with Mrs. S , a recent collecting acquaint- 
ance who met me somewhere in print, and who 
says she has always wanted to go ‘antique-ing’ 
with me. Odd, was n’t it, meeting way over 
here in Paris, and then going tothe Marché aux 
Puces together? Always there is something 
new and interesting and different. The Littlest 
Daughter picked up a lovely pewter Empire 
inkstand for a franc and a half, and we 
bought candlesticks and candlesticks; these 
that I show you now are just some of them. 
The highest price I paid was five francs for the 
tallest one. It is heavy and excellently shaped, 
but not so rare as the one next to it which Mrs. 
S—— bought. That is Norman, and | want 
you to look closely at the little flattened slide, 
for | have never seen another like it. | am hop- 
ing to find something resembling it in Rouen. 

And I am very proud of my three-franc 
pewter candlestick, the one with the saucer 
base and the sliding button, for chandeliers 
d’étain as | said are rare, and this one is very 
captivating. And notice, please, the pretty 
little pewter ladle. If you could turn it over 
you would see that it has the long and reveal- 
ing rat-tail, always an indication of age. The 
color is very fine and silvery; there must be a 
large proportion of tin in the alloy although 
the ladle is quite heavy. | was attracted by 
the shape as it lay there on the ground among 








FOUR BRASS SAUCER CANDLESTICKS 


a pile of uninteresting modern forks and spoons, 
and | bought it for a franc. When | had a 
chance to look at it | found engraved on the 
end of the handle two dates: first 1798, then, 
below it, 1898, the upper figures being in an 
older method of cutting. Just think! It had 
lived over a hundred years in one appreciative 
family, and then, by some mischance, been 
sold for junk; just for a few centimes, no doubt, 
since it came to me for only a franc. 

But, more than anything else, | know you 
will appreciate the glad Adventure of the 
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Cup-plate. You know — or did | write you? 
— that I had searched Paris in vain for them. 
Every dealer who seemed to understand what 
they were told me that, like silhouettes, they 
were ‘trés trés rare,’ and I had begun to despair 
for, after all, the French are n’t a tea-drinking 
nation, and they may not have had the gentle 
custom of pouring their coffee in saucers to 
cool. Well — but before | begin my story let 
me tell you of a game that is worth playing as 
a preparation for Paris. It is one which we en- 
joyed in the days of our youth, and it is called, 
I believe, Observation. Don’t you remember? 
You go into a room and look hard at a table 
covered with all kinds of different objects, and 
then you go out, and write down the names of 
everything you can recall. | think it must have 
sharpened my wits; otherwise how could I 
have so quickly noticed among all of the rag, 
tag, and bobtail, again flat on the ground, this 
little mignonne cup-plate? I suppose it would 
be more romantic if I could tell you that it was 
an octagonal Washington or a large Henry 
Clay, but sincerity compels me to confess that 
it was just one of the 
pretty formalized floral 
patterns, very clear and 
quite perfect. And it cost 
me all of a franc! But I 
paid only half as much 
for a pressed-glass honey- 
plate, a trifle smaller, 
which the Littlest Daugh- 
ter discovered a few stalls 
further down. This one 
has an engaging openwork 
border, and when, for a 
franc and a half, I had 
added to my collection 
two small double saltcellars — about 1850 | 
should say — and a glass vase, fine-ringed and 
adorned with bunches of flowers for five francs 
more, | felt that | had spent a most profitable 
morning, especially since all pressed glass in 
the Paris shops is apt to be heavy and expen- 
sive and rather clumsy. 

Still, the climax of the whole Marché for me 
is my lovely boite a thé. How shall | make you 
see it, this miracle of color that is my dear box? 
It is, in the first place, curved like a miniature 
serpentine bureau; the wood is ebony, and, 
patterning itself upon a memory of Boulle, the 
surface, except for a narrow, brass-bound base, 
has been delicately lacquered with softly dap- 
pled red, and then inlaid, encrusted, with charm- 
ing arabesques of brass. The top is brass-bound 
also, and only a French workman would so 
meticulously have placed the lock that the 
effect of the design remains unbroken. Inside 
are two silvered receptacles, and the covers are 
inlaid with narrow lines of brass. A little bit, 
just under the cover and quite at the side, is 
missing. This is.its only real flaw, and | am 
now diligently searching for some skillful 
ébéniste who can repair it for me after the old 
method. All this eighteenth-century beauty 
became mine for just thirty-five francs; the 
greatest bargain, of course, for a friend of Mrs. 
A ’s was asked two hundred and fifty for a 
similar piece at an Antiquités. And | bought 
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LITTLE STANDS AND PILES OF WARES LYING 
ON THE GROUND 





it at the most expensive booth at the Marché, 
a stand that is almost a shop, and where really 
fine bibelots are often to be found. The patron 
has a little house and a garden just back of it; 
indeed, there are a number of such little 
chaumieéres on the outskirts of the Fair. 

I have been presenting the Marché aux Puces 
to you only from the side of its collecting 
interests, which are just a small, small part of 
it! It really is the place where poor Paris 
comes to buy its neces- 
sities: its cloth, its lingerie, 
its new shoes, and its 
leather to mend old ones, 
its pots and pans and 
china and alarm clocks. 
It is a lesson in how the 
other half lives, and | 
grow ashamed of waste 
every time | go there. 
Things that we throw 
away in America are used 
and reused here. Your 
purchase may be handed 
to you wrapped in a gay 
bit torn from a discarded roll of wall paper, and 
they make thrifty bags from newspapers. 
But that’s very French; once, even, in a quite 
good fruit-shop, the pears we had bought were 
carefully placed in a large envelope which we 
discovered, when we reached home, had been 
fashioned from a most interesting account of 
Madame de Staél’s salon! 

Still, in spite of poverty — for you’ll meet 
only a very few prowling collectors or dealers 
— it’s a gay and good-natured crowd. You'll 
grow used to the cries of the vendors, ‘Voyez, 
voyez, mes enfants! Je vends pas cher!’ or 
“Mesdames! Faites vos choix!’ to jokes and 
bantering; or to some (Continued on page 174) 





THE ‘CAVE AUX LIQUEURS,’ 13” LONG, OF 
A DEEP GOLDEN HORN WOOD THAT 
WE STUMBLED UPON THE FIRST DAY 
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“WAYSIDE,’ THE OLD VARIAN HOMESTEAD IN SCARSDALE, NEW YORK, BUILT IN 


1700., NOW RESTORED AND OCCUPIED BY THE SCARSDALE COMMUNITY CLUB 


‘WAYSIDE, AN OLD HOMESTEAD IN SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Now Adapted to the Uses of a Community (lub 
BY HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


IKE an estray from the past, this quaint 
eighteenth-century farmhouse on the old 
Albany Post road, at Scarsdale, New York, 
remains practically unchanged since the time 
that Isaac Varian of ‘Old Slip Market,’ New 
York, fled to its friendly shelter on neutral 
ground early in the Revolution. It is surround- 
ed by luxurious modern homes with beautifully 
parked grounds, yet the ancient homestead 
looses none of its charm by comparison. 
Snuggling close to the historic thoroughfare, 
within the protecting enclosure of its white 
picket fence and ’neath the shadowing branches 
of tall trees that sheltered it in youth, it boasts 


WINDSOR CHAIRS, A BEAUTIFUL OLD MIR- 
ROR, A TIP TABLE AND OTHER COLONIAL 
PIECES FORM THE CHIEF FURNISHINGS 
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Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 








a sweet dignity becoming its Colonial heritage. 
And this, despite its having cheerfully accom- 
modated itself to varying phases of American 
life, from being the home of an early patriot to 
the more novel but less distinguished réle of a 
post road hostelry known as the Wayside 
Tavern. 

The old farmhouse, with the ground about it, 
was given to the village of Scarsdale several 
years ago by Miss Emily Ogden Butler as 
a centre for civic betterment, was restored 
and is now occupied by the Scarsdale Com- 
munity Club in accordance with the deed of 
gift. And, while it fortunately escaped both 


BESIDE THE FIREPLACE IS THE CHIMNEY 
CUPBOARD WHICH GAVE ACCESS TO A 
SECRET CHAMBER BETWEEN THE FLOORS 
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FURNISHINGS 


the torch and total pillage during the war, it 
bears the scars of battle in the sabre thrusts 
and bullet wounds on the sturdy Dutch door, 
bestowed by Lord Howe’s troops en route to 
White Plains. 

Like many Colonial houses of the period it 
boasts of secret closets and hidden stairways, 
for the early settler stood in constant fear of 
attack by the Indians. Most piquant of all, 
however, was the discovery of an underground 
tunnel made during the restoration, which led 
from the house to what was formerly Kirby’s 
Place near the railroad station, fully a quarter 
of a mile away. 

The origin of this subterranean passage has 
given rise to considerable speculation, the most 
plausible explanation being that it afforded a 
means of escape from British soldiers, or the 
‘cow boys’ — that noto- 
rious band of brigands 
who infested the region 
during the war. 

The very informality ; 
of style, both within and 
without the early Ameri- 
can farmhouse, accounts 
in large measure for its 
insistent appeal. Built on 
simple lines to suit the 
personal needs of the set- 
tlers, to whom domestic 
comfort was the primal 
consideration, it is funda- 
mentally honest. And, 
while its picturesque sky- 
line may first attract the 
fancy, the quality that 
makes for permanency is 
essentially its homeyness. 

This tendency finds 
concrete expression in the 
simple architecture of 
‘Wayside,’ the history of 
which is written in three 
chapters. The oldest part 
with the two quaint roof 
dormers constitutes the 
original Varian home- 
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IN 1HIS DORMER BEDROOM THE DAINTY WALL PAPER AND CARPET MAKE 
AN EXCELLENT SETTING FOR THE OLD FOUR-PCST BEDSTEAD AND SIMPLE 
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stead, built presumably early in 1700 because 
of its peculiar type of ‘mud’ construction, and 
for the reason that its sale in 1756 by a man 
named Barnum to the Varian family is officially 
recorded. 

Two wings were added at a later period, 
neither of which possesses a modicum of the 
idyllic charm of the original unit, although in 
them it is interesting to trace the development 
of Colonial design, so rapidly did we ‘progress’ 
along the road of domestic architecture. 

While wide siding covers the old house, an 
interesting earmark of age is to be noted in the 
round-edged, hand-split shingles that face the 
wall of the porch. Six-inch shingles are used in 
the first addition and narrow modern siding on 
the remaining walls, either or both of which 
may represent later restorations. 
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INTO THIS ROOM OPENS THE STURDY DUTCH DOOR WITH ITS SABRE THRUSTS AND BULLET 
SCARS MADE BY BRITISH SOLDIERY. THE OLD LANTERNS AS LIGHTING FIXTURES SATISFY 
BOTH THE OLD-TIME SPIRIT AND THE UTILITARIAN ELEMENT 








THE END OF THE HOUSE SHOWS THE SINGLE PITCH ROOF DISTINCTIVE OF 
THE EARLIEST HOUSES BEFORE THEY TOOK ON THE FAMILIAR GAMBREL 
SHAPE 


The ancient relic was a pitiful expression of 
the ravages of time and wanton neglect at the 
hands of its successive tenants, when Raymond 
W. Bristol, architect, of New York, undertook 
its rehabilitation. No repairs had been made 
in years and he found that the roof had sagged, 
the floors warped, sills rotted, the chimneys in 
peril of total disintegration and the place 
throughout sadly in need of re-plastering. 

Mr. Bristol pursued his task with commend- 
able conservatism and duplicated the old work 
in every little detail. His problem, apart from 
necessary improvements, was to arrange the 
space on the first floor of the old part, cut up 
into four small rooms, to make a clubroom or 
auditorium, if it could be designated by so 
ambitious a term, with a speaker’s platform 
visible from practically every angle. 

He removed all the 
partitions, one of which 
was an archway of truss 
construction, so now a 
couple of hundred mem- 
bers can find room, all of 
whom can hear and most 
of them see the speaker, 
and this without any con- 
siderable loss of Colonial 
atmosphere. Such lack is 
supplied by old-time 
furnishings such as rag, 
braided, or hooked rugs, 
slat-back or rush-bottom- 
ed chairs, a New England 
grandfather’s clock, an 
American Sheraton writ- 
ing desk, and electric side- 
lights in imitation of 
tallow cips, all of which 
is a triumph for the man- 
agement, since the utili- 
tarian element must enter 
in, to more or less extent, 
in even such a unique 
club as this. 

The wood trim through- 
out the house is extremely 
(Continued on page 186) 
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ONTINUING our subject of last month, 
the work of garden clubs, let us ask this 
question :— 

Why do not the garden clubs, following 
the example of the larger, older societies 
of horticulture in all lands, have classes for 
fruit and vegetables in all flower shows? 
Nothing is richer in decorative possibilities 
than fruit beautifully arranged for exhibition, 
nor are finely grown vegetables far behind in 
this respect; and if garden clubs everywhere 
would branch out to include these two other 
products of our gardens, an immense interest 
would arise in the growing of them, and each 
individual learn more quickly how to be 
‘healthy, wealthy and wise.’ 

The classification of every show should be 
most carefully done and modeled upon the best 
examples obtainable. Chances for education 
are often lost by careless plans in this respect, 
or by following inadequate or obsolete ones. 
There should be much more done between 
members in the way of contests in garden plans. 
These contests should not be always for an en- 
tire garden, but for features of it — perhaps a 
contest in garden steps for a given situation, 
and the planting of them; for a recess with seat; 
for the best setting and planting of a sundial; 
but always with regard to surroundings, always 
to be in scale. What could be finer than such a 
competition as the Society of Little Gardens of 
Philadelphia has lately held, with the object of 
stimulating interest in the artistic develop- 
ment of the small home garden? The compe- 
tition was one of photographs of actual small 
gardens. Why not such a competition within 
the confines of a single garden club? The three 
points to be judged for might well be those of 


the Philadelphia Society — artistic effect of 
planting, best use of available space, artistic 
merit of photograph. 

All this presupposes some knowledge of 
garden design, of garden effects — and why 
should not the average garden club, on begin- 
ning its career, take for its guide and adviser 
some good book on landscape and gardening 
art, and study it, as women’s clubs the country 
over make out literary programmes? Nothing 
better is there, nothing more applicable to the 
needs of the day in this direction than An [n- 
troduction to the Study of Landscape Design, by 
Hubbard and Kimball. Here are chapters 
dealing with Natural Forms of Ground; Rock 
and Water as Elements in Design; Planting 
Design, Design of Structures in Relation to 
Landscape. And this is not technically written; 
it is for all who are seriously interested in 
beauty out of doors, and must remain our 
standard work upon this engrossing subject. 

In thinking further in this direction, | would 
suggest a meeting each season to consider 
together the spring catalogues of seeds, plants, 
and trees. The tree lists might well be dis- 
cussed at a special autumn meeting, for most 
trees, with the exception of the Lombardy 
poplar, must have fall planting. Not half 
enough attention is paid to the best lists. We 
order from them and lay them aside in some 
corner or on a forgotten shelf. But to mention 
only one or two, the illustrated list from B. H. 
Farr, of Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, the first 
pages of Farquher’s, of Boston, on which new 
and rare shrubs and plants are offered; Dreer’s 
and Vaughan’s general lists, so accurate, so 
carefully compiled — all these are packed with 
information which no one should miss, infor- 


mation sure to give rise to profitable discussion. 

Through such study also distinctions be- 
tween varieties of a certain flower will soon 
become familiar to the gardener. To too many 
people still, pink phlox is pink phlox — a prim- 
rose by the river’s brim; it should be Phlox 
Pantheon, Phlox W. C. Egan, Phlox Mme. 
Paul Dutrie, Phlox Elizabeth Campbell, Phlox 
Rhinelander. Until we can recognize the 
varieties of a given flower, we know little or 
nothing about it. Fancy the amusement of 
those who are informed on peonies, for exam- 
ple, if Marie Jacquin were to be confused with 
Solange; or in irises, if Richard I] and Lord of 
June were not known from each other? Yet 
ignorance of varieties leads to just such foolish 
mistakes as these. If we are to be an intelligent 
gardening country, we must study the seed and 
plant lists; and as these publications are free to 
all individuals, I cannot conceive of a better 
occupation for one meeting a year in all garden 
clubs than the consideration of these gay and 
insidious harbingers of spring. Lists of special 
flowers: rose lists, peony lists, iris lists, should 
receive attention too; and if interesting crit- 
icism comes up, as it is likely to do, at such 
meetings, send these criticisms to the publish- 
ers of the lists; they will be happy to receive 
such help and the whole cause of horticulture 
will thus receive an upward impetus through 
your club. 

I wish that every club might become a 
collector of a specified plant; one club become 
famous for its peonies, one for lilies, one for 
daffodils, another for its many varieties and 
tests of zinnias, another, where soil or climate 
allow, for its azaleas, its rhododendrons. Clubs 
should send individual members or committees 
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to visit the national exhibitions, the great bo- 
tanical gardens of the country, the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Missouri 
Botanical Gardens. All garden clubs, too, should 
lend their aid to the movement for the estab- 
lishment of the great 
National Botanical Gar- 
den in contemplation for 
Washington, under the 
auspices of the National 
Fine Arts Commission. 

For the spreading of 
garden clubs, it is only 
necessary that clubs 
should help in their own 
localities. I might here 
cite the example of that 
vigorous and useful 
club at Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tennessee, organ- 
ized some seven years 
ago, through which 
eight other garden clubs 
in and near Chatta- 
nooga have sprung into 
active life. In certain 
clubs, people not mem- 
bers are asked to ex- 
hibit at flower-shows; 
and this will certainly 
give rise to community 
shows — in fact, though 
bearing the name of a 
garden club, it is a 
community show. 
When a garden club 
reaches the point where 
it becomes the court of 
appeal, the arbiter of 
out-of-door beauty in 
its locality — and this 
it should become — its 
reason for existence is 
fully established. 

To return for a mo- 
ment to the idea of a 
course of study for gar- 
den clubs, a greater 
intelligence in botany 
is needed by gardeners 
everywhere. In the 
chapter, ‘A Word for 
Books,’ in Art Out-of- 
Doors (that book by 
Mrs. Van_ Rensselaer 
which I so heartily re- 
gret is now out of 
print), this passage oc- 
curs: ‘Compelled by a 
wisely insistent friend 
to open my botany I was amazed to find that 
the identifying of plants was quite as amusing 
and a great deal easier than the reading of 
verbal puzzles; that when one was identified 
it became like a personal possession, doubly 
beautiful, doubly interesting; and that as soon 
as | had identified a few, the whole aspect of 
the summer world was changed for me. It was 
as though all my life | had gone with veiled 
eyes among people whose language | could not 
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speak and now the veil had been lifted and the 
language explained. I really saw the things 
that were before me —the little as well as 





the big things, and every part and peculiarity 
of the biggest ones; and I really began to 
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appreciate them, to recognize their peculiar 
beauties, to feel the charm of their person- 
alities. The green tangle by the roadside 
which, before, | had seen as a pretty tangle 
merely, now became a lovely intertwining of 
a dozen different shrubs and vines; and it was 
only when each thus began to speak for itself 
to the eve that the composite beauty of the 
group was manifest.’ 

Knowledge of botany thei. acquired, an- 
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other forward step for members of garden clubs 
lies in hybridizing, and here it is singularly 
pleasant to record the activity of the Garden 
Club of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in this 
direction. Last spring this club sent to its 
members small packets 
of dahlia seed, to- 
gether with a tiny 
printed leaflet of in- 
structions for growing 
and the suggestion that 
fine hybrids might re- 
sult from such 
trials. What a forward 
step for one group to 
have taken in_ horti- 
culture! Let more of 
the clubs follow this 
plan, though not of 
necessity with seeds of 
this plant. The iris, 
the peony, the lily, the 
gladiolus, vistas of 
lovely ‘breaks’ in flow- 
ers may be seen here 
by anyone with a spark 
of imagination; in this 
direction alone are such 
fields and pastures new 
as to fire the dullest to 
a joyous activity, to 
lead him thus to a 
fuller appreciation of 
all garden beauty. Who 
was it said of people 
generally that they 
‘pursue culture in 
groups, afraid to face 
it alone?’ But this 
group education of the 
amateur gardener in 
America is already hav- 
ing its good effect upon 
the individual and 
upon the countryside. 
It will raise up gar- 
deners whose occupa- 
tion within their own 
boundaries shall be so 
exquisitely engrossing 
as to keep them there, 
happy in at least a 
partial solitude. There- 
fore the more fastidious 
should not find fault 
with our present gre- 
garious habits, but look 
at them for what they 
are, a means to an end. 
And what an end! 
For ‘gardening,’ as a stranger writes me, 
‘is the key to unlock all hearts.’ 


seed 


‘A smile amid dark frowns 
A belovéd light, 
A solitude, a refuge, a delight.’ 





Groups of garden lovers who wish to form 
garden clubs should read also what Mrs. King 
had to say on this subject in the July issue. 




















































































148 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8th Month 31 Days 
I love to hear thine earnest voice Moon's Piases 
Wherever thou art hid, Eastern Central Pacific 
— testy ne Se il Standard Standard Standard 
isu eoachak eal catia: bend — bia 
Old gentlefolks are they, — DHM DHM DHM 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing é 43 ge | if ; = ee if x _ AM 
acini aaron ae ia Dig9t 7A.M. | 1912 7A.M. | 1810 7P.M 
© 265 29 A.M. | 26 429A.M. | 29 229 A.M 
The HOUSEHOLDERS’ ALMANACK 
Sumac, marigold, Rose of Sharon, snakeroot, cosmos, THE GARAGE 
Wed. 1 | asters, chrysanthemums, sunflowers, black-eyed Susan, 
moonflowers, and a hundred others! [N the design and placing of a garage the householder faces a severe test of his taste and 
In August the garden is a battlefield! Military science no knowledge of architectural and landscape plan. The garage is to the modern suburban 
Thu. 2 | longer teaches that the attacking party has the advantage. | house what the French gardener’s cottage is to the chateau. It can materially improve 
The late war proved the superior strategy of the counter- | or definitely mar the appearance of a property. If its building is simultaneous with that 
Fri. 3 | attack. The gardener-general will now launch his forces | of the house, the architect will take pleasure in designing it to conform; but when it is 
BR RIESE the vee of insects and plant disease. built some years after the house, the architect is not always available. The temptation is 
S The tomato is probably a native of Peru. Dr. A. W. | to hand the work to a local carpenter, and the design easily becomes a matter of com- 
at 4 | Livingston is responsible for its remarkable development . With “4 . r ie Seem % ‘ly 
suki omeiery. promise. Without proper consideration roads, plants, and even trees are unnecessarily 
en is meme that rapidly the tooming caith sacrificed and the garage appears with obtrusive newness. Let it be an ornament rather 
Sun. § Matures the foults tn aihdth the Epving gute tive. - a blemish. = it have a distinct design and color relation to the house and let its 
Mon, 6 | The Continental custom of al fresco dining is finding more placing in the lan scape be so skillful that it appears to have been planned long in advance. 
and more favour with imaginative housewives. 
Tues. 7 | Continue to gather seeds of various sorts as they ripen. EWERS, BASINS, AND SALVERS 
Your government has made a special study of scientific S late as the end of the 16th century ewers, basins, and salvers were articles of daily 
Wed. 8 | canning. For the latest facts write to the United use at every table. Forks were still unknown. Knives, spoons, and fingers were the 
oe States Department of Agriculture, W ashington, only instruments used in eating. As more than one person would fre- 
Thu. 9 po ee = padi eh Sele aaa “908 | quently eat off the same salver, a code of etiquette to restrain the over- 
Fri a eee ee “th va ' nig : ; eager had long since been established. In the Boke of Nurture we find: 
‘ri. = Io ater seedling beds, when necessary, in the evening. ‘Se i ie ts Ps “e 
: Road tar and grease stains are softened by kerosene, atk ROUeE Oe at ey ee ee ee ’ 
Set. 30 1 otek 2 pe eon meal by gasoline. More than two fyngurs and a thombe, for that is curtesie.’ 
oe there enough playgrounds in your city for ae — — revo ane eating required the frequent washing of 
who may not go to mountain-lakes and camps? vands. Accordingly ewers and basins were passed around before and 
Keep the ice-box filled with ice. Large pieces are an after meals, and after each course the hands were held over basins whilst attendants with ewers 
Mon. 13 | economy in this weather. As they diminish in size, close poured hot, cold, or scented water over them. In the houses of the great, the elegance of this 
packing will be found to prolong their usefulness. service was heightened by exquisite napery. With the appearance of forks, the use of salvers 
Tues. 14 | It is not too late to sow endive for the fall supply. and basins was discontinued. Many, no doubt, were converted into the new invention. 
Wed. 15 | Start cyclamen, forget-me-nots, and violets for Christmas. = 
When, because of their use for watering stock, etc., ponds T has been well said that the master of the house remains always a visitor in it —a 
| Thu. 16 ri not be anne with a the intro- Zz respected and honored visitor, to be sure, but frequently not more. There is one remedy 
a oft Aig edi sh will effectually C8 for this state of affairs. The master of the house may be provided with a study. Properly 
| apg! wigan ree yl . ‘ conceived, the study should supply that privacy, that disregard for convention and routine 
| Fri, 17 es in pie ei: — crops if possible. It | that is associated with bachelorhood. No two could be alike except in their capacity to 
Remensher tn talon 1 pair of apere gleaes with you whon nourish the inmost hopes that all men cherish. In this room seclusion would surrender 
Sat. 18 you walk in the fields. its richest pleasures, smoking would be a rite, and the master would be at home. 
Where the copsewood is the greenest. F 
ne 19 Where the iowa glistens Sig te THE METROPOLIS AND THE SMALL TOWN 
Where the mountain dew lies longest, and great O many who labor in the great cities, the vacation season is the only one in the year 
There the lady-fern is strongest. — Scott dews when the smell of earth and the marvel of growing things is borne in upon the mind. 
| Mon. 20 | This is the month for ‘shooting stars.’ The senses are ravished by sights and sounds that we are strangers to. We breathe deep 
Watermelons have been known in Africa and tropical Asia | the tonic air of the ‘untouched morning.’ We have a new freedom in the quiet of hill and 
Tues. 21 | for thousands of years. They are believed to reach perfec- sky or the expanse of beach and ocean. ‘Man was not made for cities,’ we cry. 
_ — ye a ti Yet soon we return to our cages. We must earn our bread. We are no longer skilled in 
: ough the kitchen may be rightly regarded as a labora- drawing sustenance from the land and we have heard that even farmers barely make a 
Wed. 22 wr ee eo tee denneation will be found s source of living. But is the choice between metropolis and farm? Is there no middle path? Do not 
pleasure and stimulus whether or not service is employed. - os . 7 
Thu. 23 | Now make notes for next summer’s garden. manufacturers, provision merchants, coal dealers, millers, bond salesmen, automobile — 
7 A week-end guest will consider turning the ice-cream | #8¢0ts, printers, newspapermen, and bankers live in the country towns and small cities? | a 
| Br. 24 | freeoer a great privilege. The attraction of the metropolis is only in small part economic and cultural. We do | — 
‘ Cut down the weeds. Every weed which goes to seed will | NOt stop to think that small towns, like large ones, offer cultural advantages commensurate | x= 
at. 25 | produce, perhaps, an hundred next summer. with the demand of their inhabitants. In the East, few small cities are far from centres | —_— 
ae ‘ This common field, this little brook— of learning. In the West, colleges and universities extend the radius of their influence over 
What is there bidden in these two?’ larger sections by special emissaries. Hardly any towns are without libraries, all may be 
To measure the weight of ice, multiply together the length, reached by books, magazines, phonographs, and radio. Culture is a matter of people, not 
Mon. 27 | breadth, and thickness of the block in inches and divide | of geography. As for educational advantages, it is a commonplace that they are most 
the product by 30, for the weight in pounds. inadequate in the most crowded cities. 
ee ftom — upon your head, expect good news It is becoming increasingly evident that the advantages of a great city do not over- 
: Delightful balance its disadvantages. As a temporary stimulus, as a manifestation of our own period, 
Wed =) ee ee pe a ieailas as a commercial, artistic, and scientific exchange, the large city functions admirably, but all 
ed. 29 2 . 9 if not too | together these advantages comprise only a fraction of life. We need time to think about 
\. warm the few years that are allotted to us. We need to own a patch of ground; to see animals 
August brings many agreeable kinds of fruits to perfection. and plants grow in their natural habitat. We need to see virgin country more than two 
Thu. 30 | In this the year is like a man who, when advanced to | weeks in the year. We need to become familiar with the entire heavens, to know all four 
. maturity, begins to display the advantages of education | seasons instead of one. These delights the small city affords within ten minutes of its 
Fri. 31 | and instruction and by virtuous action becomes beneficial | centre. From this vantage point the world takes on a new perspective, the metropolis 
to the world. assumes its relative importance, and living becomes once more the aim of life. 
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T is very pleasant to have our trees give 

bird-song as well as shade. And the 
thought that birds have nests in our trees — 
well, who does not find joy in entertaining, 
when the guests are charming and the enter- 
tainment good? But it is still more delightful 
to have the winged folk close to our windows. 
House-vines and plantings* by door and corner 
are the year-round lures. Of course, the pri- 
mary purpose of these plantings must always 
be to blend our house with the landscape, but 
it is the part of wisdom to make them attrac- 
tive to birds, for then, and not otherwise, does 
the setting of our house mean as much to us 
as to neighbors and passers-by. For the close- 
to-the-wall plant is a little like the face Wood- 
row Wilson used to speak of, in that the person 
behind it sees less of it than the person before. 
But when it entices birds, with their songs and 
poetry of flight, the plant gives us, who are 
within the walls at its back, an inestimable 
benefit not shared by others 

The flutter of a wing adds meaning and 
expression to the beauty of a plant. To bea 
bird’s favorite is a distinction; the plant that 
feeds a bird gains value in our eyes. Yet 
people persist in surrounding their homes with 
bushes as bare of provision as Mother Hub- 
bard’s famous shelves. Generally they do so 
unwittingly, but sometimes the foodless plants 
are grown purposely, for certain householders 
would rather not have the feathered guests 
than see the ground littered with the necessary 
invitations — the flowers and fruits. Their 
preference is for what may be called still-life 
planting. Yet it usually implies a want of 
observation. Aroused to the fascination of 
‘song and dipping wing,’ they could easily 
overlook any slight untidiness. And natu- 
rally, for no one minds a litter of rose petals 
for example; yet when was bluebird or purple 
finch less beautiful than a rose, that the vine 
or shrub that periodically bears such a bird 
should be objected to, for its quantity of falling 
blossoms and fruit? 

The bluish-black berries of Virginia creeper 
and Boston ivy are eaten by some thirty-nine 
species of birds. In autumn they cater to the 
thrushes. If somewhere near them is a wild 
black cherry or a clump of pokeweed with 
crimson stems and long racemes of dark purple 
berries, the days are filled with the coming and 


*(For the proper horticultural combination of the 
plants mentioned herein, and their association with 
brick, Colonial, and rambling English cottages, see 
the table, ‘Plants for the Setting of the House,’ in 
House Beautiful, March 1923.) 
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Shrubs and Trees that Give Bird-Song as Well 


as Shade 


BY EDWARD H. PARRY 


going of robins and the wood, olive-backed, and 
hermit thrushes. The hermit, in particular, 
lingers late at the feast. Just possibly he may 
winter near by and frequent the vines with 
sparrows and roving bands of cedar waxwings. 
Even in March the berries are not quite meat- 
less, and they often tide bluebirds over a 
period of snow. This is an important con- 
sideration. It is not a little thing at such a 
time to have the house suddenly surrounded 
by dozens of birds whose beauty is so thrilling 
that it seems profane to speak of their eco- 
nomic value, which, however, is incalculable — 
bluebirds, in whose behalf we must act or see 
the race pass slowly from the earth. Planting 
a vine is little enough, but it is something. 

As both the Virginia creeper and Boston ivy 
drop their leaves in autumn, they do not pro- 
vide shelter for the wintering birds. Neither 
do they, as a rule, offer nesting-sites. The 
English ivy supplies both. As an offset, how- 
ever, it is to be mentioned that this evergreen 
vine does not bloom until it reaches an ad- 
vanced age, so we must not expect, when 
planting it, to enjoy the sight of birds taking 
its berries. Then, too, its insect guests do 
not seem to draw the wild birds, or, very 
likely, these are deterred from coming by the 
house or English sparrows with which the vine 
is commonly infested. It is impossible to keep 
the rascals out of the vine when once it is of 
any size. They congregate in its green fast- 
nesses the year round, in fair weather and 
invariably in foul, to do their quarreling and 
squawking, and to deliver, in spring, for half- 
hours together, a concatenation of unmusical 
notes. And when the vine is large, they 
crowd it with their bulky nests, disfiguring it 
badly. 

Robins and native sparrows like to build in 
the climbing roses. So do the bolder wood 
thrushes. And very acceptable are the rose- 
hips to a number of birds. But it is to be 
remembered that many of our roses, because 
of their double character, are barren. As 
food-plants, the fox grape and bittersweet are 
more dependable. The latter holds its fruit 
well into winter — always a desideratum — 
and the former entertains numerous feathered 
guests, notably cardinal, catbird, robin and 
thrushes. The trumpet-creeper entices in- 
sects that are to the liking of flycatchers, vir- 
eos and warblers, while its blossoms prove 
irresistible to the humming bird. Audubon’s 
painting, it may be recalled, depicts the hum- 
ming bird hovering before one of the large red 
blooms. But, from the avian standpoint, 
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honeysuckle is the vine incomparable. The 
robin and native sparrows nest in it under the 
eaves, but it is as a food-plant that the honey- 
suckle is invaluable. Its berries are available 
nine or ten months in the year, and birds never 
tireof them. Perhaps no one fruit has a larger 
number of devotees among our winter resi- 
dents. To the house-wall to partake of it 
come the cardinals, tropical splashes of color 
in our winter monochrome, the wee, confiding 
pine siskins, the goldfinches, purple finches, 
song and white-throated sparrows, juncoes, 
and cedar waxwings. Then, also, because of 
its habit of dense growth and its semi-ever- 
green character, it is gladly made use of as a 
roost by several of these birds. We find it 
advisable to let honeysuckle transcend the 
bounds of prim orderliness in an obscure part 
of the wall, for so, all day long, the bleak 
winter through, we hear the murmur of birds 
and we, before all others, have the advantage 
of their earliest spring songs. Here, by the 
window, the purple finch sings his luscious 
notes; the song sparrow practises his carols 
assiduously, gradually acquiring his last year’s 
melodiousness and plasticity of voice; and the 
white-throat chants transcendentally, his voice 
increasing in volume day by day as the stripes 
on his crown whiten. 

We scarcely can expect our doorway and 
corner plantings to give many birds nesting- 
sites. A chipping-sparrow’s nest or possibly 
a robin’s, is the most for which we can look. 
When a catbird takes kindly to one of the 
bushy hemlocks, we are fortunate indeed. 
But, however it is with nesting-sites, the shrubs 
close to the house afford the birds shelter — a 
retreat from the open lawn in times of danger 
and storm. Rhododendron, mountain laurel, 
boxwood, the yews, and the conifers are almost 
equally valuable for this purpose. The birds 
go to them as surely as falling leaves to their 
shadows. That is, they go to them if food- 
plants have brought them to the lawn in the 
first place. Especially is this the case in 
winter. Then bright chirps or trials of song 
issue from them all day — or else a hubbub of 
house sparrows. But as sources of food these 
sheltering evergreens are not distinguished. 

Several birds find insects to their taste on 
the box when it blooms, and the humming bird 
delights in the flowers of rhododendron and 
mountain laurel; but the chart, which we have 
referred to, lists a great variety of plants of 
wider appeal. There, to begin with, is the 
inkberry (Ilex glabra), a handsome American 
evergreen, more justly (Continued on page 188) 
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“They Cost so Little 
for What They Save— 


YOU Send the Coupon TODAY” 


You will really be surprised at how little it 
costs to equip your home or business building 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 


They add so much to comfort, cleanliness and 
household economy. Keep out dirt, dust, soot, 
and smoke. Protect hangings, furnishings, and 
decorations. Exclude street noises. Stop rat- 
tling of doors and windows. 


Children are safe from cold air currents. 
No cold spots. No chill draughts to drive 
you from the bright places around the win- 


dows. And they save 25% to 40% on fuel. 


Chamberlin’s own experts plan, fit and install 
all Chamberlin Weather Strips. It is specialized 
work. Just any ‘“‘ good mechanic” cannot do 
it properly. 

That is why Chamberlin maintains a nation- 
wide service organization. That is why Cham- 
berlin guarantees its installations for the life 
of any building. Any need for service, no 
matter how many years hence, is cheerfully 
attended. 


CHAMBERLIN ,-Saiite Coupon _ 


Metal Weather Strips 


Chamberlin Strips are used on 85% They are guaranteed to last as long 
of all weather stripped buildings, as the building. An estimate by our 
including homes, banks, schools, engineering department, on the cost 
office buildings, churches, stores, of your equipment, is free. Send the 


hotels, and apartments. coupon. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my building 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips (check 
; whether home, factory, office building, church, 
i school). 
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OurR BACK-YARD GARDEN 


HE sowing of seeds and the setting out of 

plants is a joyous task. Even spading is a 
muscle joy. The pleasure of anticipation of 
the crop is a pure joy also. Between seedtime 
and harvest comes a period of little present joy 
— the long hot hours of weeding and cultiva- 
tion. But one can find joy and fun even then, 
if one diligently seeks. It takes a saving sense 
of humor to make the hours of toil seem short 
and light. 

In my boyhood there was a neighbor who 
was a part-time farmer. Though he had 
plenty of good land he cultivated it only when 
the mood was on, and did not depend on its 
products as a livelihood. The garden near the 
house flourished fairly well, particularly when 
his boys put in time on it. The farm areas, out 
of sight of the house, were not so fortunate. 
This was the programme of operation: rather 
late in the spring he would awake to the idea 
that he had not started the ‘farming.’ On a 
holiday, if possible, or at least on a Sunday, 
the land was plowed and very carefully har- 
rowed and fertilized. He was a good workman. 
The holiday-Sunday date was apparently em- 
blematical of the pressing need of the work. 
On the next holiday (July Fourth was the last 
fixed date), the seed would be planted, very 
carefully and the best of quality. All right so 
far. Then he would not go near that crop for 
six or more weeks, when a magnificent field of 
weeds overtopped the vegetables. A few rows 
might be hoed tentatively, but for the most 
part all grew together until the harvest. As 
there was little to harvest (except weeds) he 
was saved the autumn labors. His cornfields 
were the salvation of crows and jays all winter. 
What was wrong with the man? He did not 
hate work, but he did dislike weeding and hoe- 
ing. He was never quite certain that a crop 
would not some time grow without other care 
than seeding and harvesting. How like him we 
all are! If he was foolish, then we are also a 
little queer. 

So on hot July days, when the weeds are 
high and the crop is yet tiny, | know I must get 
on my knees, for | need no more demonstration 
of where the crop goes when the weeds are 
allowed to grow in their own way. The weeds 
put in full twenty-four-hour time at growing; 
I have but Saturday afternoons to kill them. 


Hoeing and Weeding 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


I must overcome this handicap of time by spe- 
cial planning. Since weeds are certain, it is 
well to know several tricks by which to outwit 
them. 

1. Begin early, as soon as the seeds earliest 
planted have grown enough so that the rows 
can be seen. Loosen the soil surface between 
the rows with a hoe, rake, or other toothed 
tool. Repeat within two weeks. About three 
days after every rain loosen the soil again. 
Keep this up through May and June, making 
the upper millimetre of soil loose and dust-like. 
No weeds can then sprout, when the soil sur- 
face is dry. Allow a moist crust of three days 
and the little seeds will come up thickly, like 
the hair on the cat’s back. Just a light scratch- 
ing with a hoe or rake will kill them in a warm 
sun. They are very delicate at this stage; they 
become unkillable when they are older. Just 
because you don’t see weeds think not that 
they have passed your garden by. The soil is 
full of young weeds in June. Besides slaying 
millions of weedlets, you aérate the soil and 
make a dust mulch that saves the soil moisture 
below. Scratch shallow and often, like a hen, 
in May and June. This is the secret of a weed- 
less garden. 

2. Hoe lightly even before the crop is above 
ground, when the rows are plainly marked, 
and get the jump on the weeds. Big vegeta- 
bles, like corn and potatoes, may have their 
backs scratched with a rake or toothed hoe 
to get at the weeds before they are up, without 
hurting the tiny shoots. When seeds are plant- 
ed after May 15, scratch the ground well before 
planting, or the weeds will be up before your 
seeds. Scratch well in May and June and save 
wear on your knees in July. 

3. In a small garden, the perennial weeds, 
as grasses, clover, dock, and sorrel, should be 
shaken out at spading time and carried off to 
the bottomless pit before any seeds are plant- 
ed. You can’t get them out later without ruin- 
ing a section of your row. Remove them utter- 
ly while the digging is unlimited in April, and 
save wear on your knees and soul in July. If 
you clean out the perennial weeds in early 
spring they will be absent the whole season. 

4. Never let weeds get over an inch high, 
so that hand-work-on-knees is required. Get 
at them not only early but often; those which 
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escaped the first attack should be vanquished 
in a second charge. Big weeds (those over three 
inches high) must be carried to the compost 
pile to rot. This extra labor is the penalty for 
getting behind in the race. No excuses ac- 
cepted. Thrown on the ground when there is 
rain in the sky, they take on new vigor like 
Anteus. 

5. Put crops of similar kind together, ar- 
ranging the rows so spaced as to allow the use 
of special tools. Straight rows, evenly spaced, 
each row extending across the garden, make 
the use of wheel hoes, hand cultivators, and 
other special tools an easy and delightful task. 
Pushing a lawn-mower may be monotonous, 
but navigating a wheel hoe down rows of 
young beets at the close of a warm July day 
may be considered an adventurous journey. 
It requires as much skill and judgment to 
pilot this as any moving machinery. As you 
think of the good you accomplish as you tear 
up weedlets and loosen the soil you find that 
you are almost on a run as you push along. 
Don’t let mosquitoes distract you from the 
middle of the row, or you slay crop as well. 

6. Put rows as closely as advisable to shade 
all the ground. When the soil is well shaded 
by the crop there will be no room for weeds. 
Sow your crop too thickly and the plants will 
fight one another and there will be no harvest. 
The housing requirements of each crop as to 
space are very definite. But plant too thinly 
and the weeds accept your invitation. 

7. Put the crops requiring heavy culture 
where the most of the weeds will be. Some 
parts of the garden are more weedy than others 
because of special soil conditions. Where the 
best weeds are the best crop may be gathered. 
A soil that does not grow good weeds cannot 
easily be induced to nourish us. Expect the 
best crop where the weeds stood tallest last 
year, but save yourself work by putting there 
crops that require heavy and continuous culti- 
vation with the hoe or other long-handled tool. 
Cabbage, celery, turnips, or peppers, since they 
respond to much scratching, whether there be 
weeds or not, until the crop is nearly ready for 
harvest, are very useful to urge us to keep clean 
a corner particularly weedy before. But use a 
hoe or special motive machinery and save your 
back. To plant onions, carrots, beets, lettuce, 
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HE TREE OF LIFE”’ is the descriptive name given by 
the Siwash Indians to British Columbia Red Cedar. The 
Indian’s woodcraft led him to select British Columbia Red 
Cedar in the building of his gigantic war-canoes and totems, which 
entailed years of labor and were continuously exposed to the de- 
structive forces of the elements. Nature has endowed British 
Columbia Red Cedar with a decay-resisting preservative. Rot- 
promoting fungi, destructive insects, torrential rains, scorching suns 
and penetrating cold can find no weakness in Nature’s defence. ——— —— 

These qualities of long life, resistance to heat and cold, and their k 
beautiful, soft reddish-brown coloring that blends artistically with Send for your boo ee 


shrubs and flowers make this wood peculiarly suitable for roofs and 
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or other small seeds, in a soil full of grass roots 
and seeds of big weeds means long hours of 
hand weeding in prayerful attitude but not 
prayerful state of mind. When it takes an 
hour to pull by hand the weeds from a hun- 
dred-foot row of baby beets the crop is hardly 
worth the effort. You burn up more calories 
than you receive in return. If you count this 
loving contact with mother earth as physical 
and moral stimulation, well and good. The 
more weedy your rows then the more valuable. 
All the benefits of an hour in the gymnasium 
and another at church can be extracted from 
an hour of separating the tares and other non- 
paying guests from a row of adolescent onions. 
If the little lettuce is wholly overtopped by 
lusty weeds it is more sensible to hoe the place 
clean and plant to late string beans which can 
jump faster than the weeds. If you aim for 
other benefits from the garden beyond the food 
produced, then the more hand weeding you 
can do the more you will become attached to 
your soil. 

8. Tomato, potato, and corn are excellent 
on new or very weedy land to choke out the 
weeds. They have much above ground and, 
after the three honest hoeings, these crops will 
begin to spread out and occupy the soil, while 
further hoeing seems to do them more harm 
than good. Some crops, like cabbage, cry for 
hoeing every week, but surface excavation 
after mid-July ruins the roots of corn. The 
few big weeds that escaped the three honest 
hoeings can be pulled out or broken off close 
to the ground. 

g. Preventive measures may be taken before 
the planting season begins. Clean up and burn 
old weeds (if any) in the fall. This destroys 
many seeds and also many insects. The ash 
from the fire is good fertilizer. It is still better 
to plow or spade deeply in autumn, getting 
leaves, weeds, and litter well buried where they 
may decay and add vegetable fibre to the soil. 
Further, the fall spading or plowing kills many 
perennial weeds, while those that start early 
may be forked out before seed-planting time. 
Their vitality is much lower in April than it is 
in June. The annual weeds sprout very early 
when the land was plowed the fall before, and a 
few rake-scratchings in May will slay them 
easily. Of course, there will be plenty more, 
but if you don’t scratch deeply the most of 
them near the surface will make a try at grow- 
ing and be killed. 

10. Hoe after every rain, natural or hose- 
made. From the point of efficient weed slaugh- 
ter we might wish that rain fell rarely in sum- 
mer. Every rain means more seeds in early 
summer, but no rain means no crop of any 
vegetation. I’ll take all rain that comes and 
get out with the rake before the week is much 
older. But artificial rain is another matter, the 
less the better. It is extra work and always 
makes a crust on the soil in which a new crop 
of weeds can sprout. Our modern systems of 
watering overhead do favor a weed crop. 
When used excessively the crop can be stunted. 
Of course the baby plants must not be allowed 
to wither, but a heavy rain should not be made 
oftener than once a week. 

11. Except for late salad crops, as late let- 
tuce, few weeds will bother your vegetables 
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after late July. If you served faithfully 
through three months you can hang up the 
hoe after August first. Few of the common 
kinds of weeds germinate in later summer. 
There is no hope of getting the soil free of weed 
seed, for their vitality is tremendous, but after 
midsummer they wait over until next year or 
for many years. A garden free of growing 
weeds is the index of careful husbandry and a 








Question Box 


In this space each month the author 
will be glad to help you solve any 
vexing problems connected with your 
back-yard vegetable garden. 





Q: Can radish worms be outwitted in 
any way? 


A: A reader sends in this sug- 
gestion. A maid, who loved the 
garden better than the house, 
worked in a lot of common salt, 
such as is used in making ice 
cream, where the radishes were 
to be planted. As a result the 
radishes were unusually good, 
and not one worm. 


Q: What can be done to prevent in- 
jury by mice by the use of chemicals? 


A: Poisoned baits are used, but 
destructive to domestic fowl 
also. Try scattering powdered 
sulphur at the base of fruit trees, 
shrubs, and rose bushes. A spray 
of lime-sulphur, as used for win- 
ter spraying, upon the soil, dried 
leaves, and stems in winter will 
keep them away somewhat. 
Try also a spray of diluted sul- 
pho-naphthol around the plants 
in autumn. Scatter mothballs 
(naphthalene) in marbles or pow- 
dered form upon the ground. 
These two chemicals will make 
the back of the garden smell like 
a chemical factory, but mice 
will stay away. 




















full harvest. If faithful in early summer you 
may rest before the harvest. The gardener’s 
vacation is in nid-August. 

12. Use all the labor-saving tools you can 
get and wish totry. The hoe, or its equivalent, 
is the most important single tool of the garden 
equipment. The fact that it takes elbow-grease, 
determination, and aching muscles in boiling 
sun to make these things work cools the en- 
thusiasm of gardening and reduces the size of 
the crop. Farm areas can now be cultivated 
by power machinery, but the small garden 
still depends on muscle power as in the days of 
Adam. But you can save yourself a great deal 
by investing in labor-saving implements. Per- 
haps a kind of vacuum sweeper will be invented 
that can be led through the rows by electric 
power. But until we can send the hoe out into 
the field working by itself, directed by radio 
or thought waves by us on the cool piazza, we 
shall have to go out into the heat and dust of 
the garden with it to direct it and urge it on to 
its best efforts. 

Weeds are as certain as sunrise — there is no 
alternative but to fight them, and there is no 





poetry or pleasure in the operation, just plain 
work. Yet weeds were invented to save the 
crop. 
No weeds, no hoeing = no crop; 
or weeds and no hoeing = no crop. 

The equation can be stated either way, but no 
crop always follows no hoeing, whether there 
were weeds or not. Weeds are then a nonpay- 
ing by-product in the process of producing our 
garden crops. Still, weeds are a valuable part 
of the garden, not that they are a positive 
value themselves, but in the process of getting 
rid of them we stir the soil in a way which 
stimulates our food plants to mighty efforts. 
Were there no weeds to kill we should probably 
let each plant shift for himself after the seed 
was sown and plan to come around again in 
time for the harvest. This method may pro- 
duce good acorns or manna, but the annual 
vegetables of the garden can be intoxicated to 
supernatural efforts only by intense cultiva- 
tion. What makes the difference between a 
straggly stalk of tough lettuce in the fence 
corner and the superb crisp head that feeds the 
whole family? ‘Judicious feeding and watering 
are a part of the process of its extraordinary 
development, but the secret is largely in a soil 
made loose and open at the start and kept well 
stirred until the crop is nearly grown. ; 

So as we plod down the dusty rows on a hot 
July day, with weeds in endless reaches ahead 
of us, and a few slain ones behind us, a joyful 
and philosophic turn of mind lightens the labor 
more than can wheel hoes. The weeds are cer- 
tain, their destruction can be made certain, 
and if they get ahead of us we were asleep at 
the first lap and must chop harder as a pen- 
alty. We are urging rows of beets and beans 
to feed us, and their one requirement is our 
personal treatment. If we fail, they fail. If 
we should do our part well, from good garden- 
ing judgment to strenuous physical labor, the 
reward swells visibly before us. And who can 
say that either the necessary head work or 
hand work will shorten our days? 

But there is more to the physical side of 
gardening than mere labor. Good gardening 
is an all-round athletic performance. You need 
no setting-up exercises after a day’s work and 
no morning gymnastics to give you an appetite 
for breakfast. Though every muscle aches 
after a bout with the weeds, the good night’s 
rest that is coming to you will repair all the 
strains in your machinery. As you wield hoe 
and rake in the garden throw out your chest 
with every stroke, not merely when showing 
off prize vegetables to envious visitors. Fill 
up your lungs with ozone, while nobody is 
looking, as you decapitate the weeds. Crowd 
on steam, in steady unhurried pace, as you 
chase weeds and charge bugs, thinking how 
glorious is your occupation, and the heat and 
dust of the day will be forgotten. You can be 
so engrossed in the slaying of weeds and strok- 
ing of baby food-plants that the beneficent 
heat of the sun scarcely troubles you. On a 
hot day the garden is a safe place in which to 
work, for the heat prostrations are over city 
pavements. The ideal times for weed-kil:ing 
in the back yard are the early morning hours 
when the dew has dried away, and yet better 
at sundown, as the heat of the day is abating. 
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Wall panels and draperies are effective uses for this Schumacher damask 


An old Italian velvet suggested 


the design for 
x RK EENTURIES ago the velvet weavers of Italy 


produced fabrics which are still unsurpassed 


{ } for beauty of design. No motif seemed too 
intricate, too lavish for these Italian artists. 
ot Sed Today the designer finds these rare pieces 
a great source of inspiration to guide him 

in determining the patterns for modern decorative fabrics. 
This Schumacher damask was inspired by one of the old 
Italian velvets of the Renaissance period. In executing the 
design for this damask the modern processes used give it 
unusual qualities. It is the correct weight for hangings and 


this damask 


because it is reversible requires no lining. Its texture is strong 
and durable, permitting its use for furniture and wall coverings 
as well as hangings. This damask may be had in several 
different colors—each absolutely sunfast. 

Your own decorator or upholsterer will make arrangements 
for you to see the Schumacher fabrics, including the damask 
illustrated here. He will also arrange the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, Dis- 
tributors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery, and Up- 
holstery Fabrics. 60 West 40th Street, New York City. Offices 
in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F-SCHUMACHER, & CO 








How TO 


HAT a tremendous difference it makes 

in the attractiveness of a home, large 
or small, if both it and the surrounding grounds 
are kept tidy and in order! Ordinary neatness 
is a big factor here — as everywhere — and 
should be the primary aim of every house- 
holder. How often we exclaim at the attrac- 
tive appearance of a place that really has little 
to recommend it except immaculate neatness! 
Conversely, untidiness in piazzas, porches, or 
yard takes away at once all claim to our admi- 
ration of what would otherwise attract us. 

It is very hard, I grant, to keep things out- 
side the house in immaculate order; nearly as 
difficult as to keep the inside in accordance 
with our ideals; but there is a certain beauty 
which results from neatness pure and simple; 
and this it is in the power of all of us to com- 
pass. Neatness — that habit which directs its 
possessor automatically to straighten the 
crooked rug, hang up the dropped garment, 
pick up the scattered flower petals or the 
tossed-down match — seems to be one of those 
attributes that are original endowments. One 
person’s inner sense would be offended by 
these small untidinesses to such an extent that 
his progress would be marked by their being 
rectified; another would calmly pass them by 
with an unseeing eye. One’s undeveloped 
sense of order may, however, like all other 
attributes, be developed and strengthened, 
although | often think how discouraging it is 
that some of us have to work so hard to accom- 
plish that which is an original gift of Heaven 
to others! All of the above digression to which 
| was tempted is a preliminary to the following 
statement — that we should be very firm with 
ourselves as to the necessity of allowing noth- 
ing to interfere with our putting away tools, 
baskets, and general clutter after using them, 
having regard for the fair and beautiful order 
of the outside of our houses and the surround- 
ing grounds. It’s a great temptation to set 
down wherever we happen to be, the bit of 
garden or other equipment that we expect to 
use soon again; but in the long run we save 
time by the habit of making and obeying a 
rule to return immediately such things to their 
places. Let us strengthen ourselves in the reso- 
lution to keep things tidy around the outside 
of our houses! 

Piazzaz have come more and more into 
prominence — and rightfully — as a very im- 
portant part of our homes. The more we live 
outdoors the better; and a comfortable, well- 
furnished piazza goes far toward tempting us 
really to live outside. It should, of course, be 
screened, if in anyway possible. I am often 
struck, when riding through lonely farming- 
districts, by the number of neatly screened 
piazzas | see on even small farmhouses and 
insignificant cottages. This is entirely as it 
should be. 

Piazza floors should be oiled or painted at 
regular and frequent intervals — as a matter 
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VIII. Outside the House 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


of economy as well as of improved appearance. 
A simple grass or other rug goes far towards 
giving the piazza a furnished look and adds to 
its comfort. A built-in seat is a convenience, 
and may often be added if not originally 
planned. A table — or tables — of course, at 
which outside meals may be enjoyed if possi- 
ble; a wide hinged leaf, dropped when not in 
use, may serve as an acceptable dining-table, if 
space is limited. Often inexpensive chairs may 
be ‘picked up’ and painted by home talent. 








Derby & Robinson, Architects 


AN ORDERLY AND INVITING ENTRANCE 


An ample common kitchen table makes a fine 
piazza dining-table and is usually adequate; a 
small serving-table, standing at the mistress’s 
right hand, helps along matters tremendously; 
a tea-wagon eliminates many steps and much 
trouble. Both the chairs and the table are 
effective painted with black automobile paint; 
applying a fresh coat may be one of the regular 
spring duties of some member of the family. 

Gay cushions, and perhaps simple tied-on 
chair-backs, are very attractive and indispen- 
sable additions to a living-piazza. Cheap 
cretonnes do very well here if pennies must be 
counted, as such covers always fade before they 
wear out. | have sometimes turned them very 
successfully, and deluded the family into ad- 
miring my new ‘shadow’ chintz! I was tempt- 
ed to admiration recently by a particularly 
attractive blue and green — linen, as | sup- 
posed — used as a covering for piazza impedi- 
menta. ‘The ten-cent store!’ was the laughing 
confession; and then | realized that the linen-y 
effect was really due to the coarse weave of a 
cheap — but effective —cretonne. An excel- 
lent idea, which | pass on; although the diffi- 
culty would usually consist in finding satis- 
factory design and coloring. 

Flowers are always attractive on the living- 
piazza, as in the house. Strong low containers 
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will usually prove wind- and accident-proof; 
and the hardier, gayer flowers will lend them- 
selves well to decoration. Tin cornucopias, 
painted in accordance with the general color 
scheme, hanging beside doors or windows, are 
effective flower- and vine-holders. A scrap- 
basket here is as important — or more so — 
as in the house. Keep a living-piazza immacu- 
lately neat. It should be swept every morning 
— before breakfast if the sweeper is energetic 
— and washed with the hose at regular inter- 
vals. A back porch or piazza should be kept 
in as fair order as the living-piazza; that is, 
clutter should not be tolerated. If it must be 
the repository of tools or other utensils, arrange 
to screen it from undue prominence by some 
sort of planting — trellised vines or near shrub- 
bery. Garbage arrangements are often back- 
door perplexities. The sunken container is an 
aid but requires habits of neatness as do all 
such devices. Whatever receptacle is used, it 
should be thoroughly washed at least weekly. 
An old broom, worn off until short, is excellent 
for this purpose; use washing-soda, soap pow- 
der, and plenty of hot water, and the cleaning 
is easily and thoroughly accomplished if done 
frequently. Dry thoroughly in the sun; line 
with a newspaper if allowed, if you wish to 
make the cleaning easier. 

The appearance of the outside of the house 
is greatly improved if screens and screen doors 
are given a frequent coat of paint. This may 
be easily accomplished by home talent, if 
wished, at much less expense than if sent to 
the painter. Buy a can of screen paint of him 
and borrow one of his brushes. The paint 
should be very thin, reduced with turpentine 
or even kerosene. Playing the hose once a 
week on piazzas, blinds, windows, and piazza 
railings is an easy task, often coveted by the 
children, and contributes greatly to the fresh 
appearance of the outside of the house; it is 
also hygienic, as it removes much of the dust. 
Cobwebs — outside as well as inside — are a 
problem in summer; and, if service is limited, 
even more of a problem. | often think that the 
spider, much more than the bee, deserves the 
adjective ‘busy’ —so impossible it seems to 
keep the ubiquitous webs from evidence. | am 
convinced, however, that time and trouble are 
saved by a frequent visitation of their favorite 
haunts with broom or brush. 

Outside planting is a subject too broad to 
be more than touched upon; but more and 
ever-increasing attention is now given to the 
decoration of the home grounds. If anything 
elaborate is to be attempted, the services of a 
landscape architect will prove not only a good 
investment, but an absolute necessity, if satis- 
factory results are to be attained. If one’s 
home and grounds are modest, and the desired 
treatment of them seems obvious and is to be 
simple, the artistic members of the family may 
achieve successful results. Vines shoula be 
used freely on piazzas, (Continued on page 180) 
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ET nature decorate your 
home. Make the lovely 
vistas and panoramas of the 
great outdoors a part of your 
decorative scheme. Framed 
in the oak, walnut, mahog- 
any or white enamel of your 
woodwork and glazed with 
Plate Glass, there is no more 
inviting picture. 


Plate Glass preserves the 
original beauty of nature’s 
pictures without the distor- 


tions of common sheet glass. 
It is as clear as the open air 
itself, yet serves the purpose 
of a perfect protection from 
the elements. 


Plate Glass makes all the 
difference in the world in 
the appearance of the house, 
from both the outside and 
the inside. Yet the differ- 
ence in cost between Plate 
Glass and common sheet 
glass is surprisingly small. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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PEONIES 


The effect of sprays of the rather small rose- 
like flowers is charming. 

Eugénie Verdier, accredited to Calot, but 
which seems to be quite unknown in France, is 
an exquisite and pleasing peony. It fills a place 
among the early varieties similar to that held 
among the late ones by Richardson’s Grandi- 
flora. \t is particularly graceful as a cut flower, 
for its pliant stems allow latitude in arrange- 
ment. 

Richardson’s Grandiflora resembles Eugénie 
Verdier in color and habit of growth. Both are 
of a soft shell-pink and both have long flexible 
stems, which should be but partially disbudded. 

Duc de Wellington is an old variety which 
is too often passed over. Its sulphur and white 
coloring makes it desirable as one of the few 
yellow-tinted peonies. On a well-established 
plant it produces truly handsome flowers. 

Alfred de Musset is another one of the oider 
varieties which does not meet with the appre- 
ciation due to it. It is a large white and 
flesh-colored flower, a soft fresh delicate com- 
bination. 

Solfatare deserves a special note. This peony 
and Primevére, which is much more expensive, 
are the two vellowest varieties vet produced in 
herbaceous peonies. Solfatare is somewhat 
capricious in its habits. It does not bloom year 
in and year out with the dependable steadiness 
of many others. It is prone to bloom 
unevenly on the individual plant. Neverthe- 
less, it is a lovely flower and important because 
of its fine color. | see that some of the commer- 
cial growers consider that Solfatare is over- 
rated. Nevertheless, as long as Primevére 
remains at six dollars a root and Laura Dessert 
(the new vellow herbaceous peony), costs ten 
or fifteen dollars a root, Solfatare will be a 
variety which may not be discarded lightly. 

At the prices asked for the roots in the above 
lists, the littlest garden run on the tiniest bud- 
get might easily afford any or all of them to add 
to its attractiveness. 

Among the peonies of a higher price, there is 
a brilliant galaxy waiting to tempt the dis- 
criminating. The owner of a little garden with 
room but for a comparatively small number 
can make this very limitation an advantage. 
Upon ten roots, for example, he may lavish the 
amount he would spend on twenty were his 
garden larger. In the selection of choice 
peonies for small plantings great care should 
be exercised so that the gardener may have 
in his small collection variety in season and 
type as well as beauty. The following short lists 
have been prepared with this in mind. Very 
recent, scarce, and expensive peonies will be 
considered in Chapter IV of my book already 
referred to. 


A Collection of Ten Choice Peontes 


Avalanche Mikado 

Festiva Maxima M. Martin-Cahuzac 
Grandiflora (Richardson) Moonbeam 

Mme. Emile Lemoine Primevére 


Marie Crousse Thérése 
Mme. Emile Lemoine ranks among the very 


highest. As the bloom opens, it has the cream 
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(Continued from page 121) 


and blush tinting of an Oriental pearl, both 
exquisite and delicate. The plant should be 
screened or the blooms cut. M. Lemoine told 
me that the flowers of this variety are not very 
large in his garden. I have, however, often seen 
it of good size in this country. 

Moonbeam is an unusual peony which is 
difficult to describe. It is white, with pink- 
tinted guards, open and very flat. Although 
double, the bloom is nearest in effect to a 
single. The twisted carpelodes and the oc- 
casional small barren carpels give a quaint 
tufted effect. 

The flower reminds me somewhat of a large 
white platycodon. I think that when its 
distinction is more widely realized it will leap 
into great favor. 

Primevére, the vellowest of the herbaceous 
peonies, is also one of the most fragrant. 
Striking and ornamental in the garden it is still 
more satisfying as a cut flower. Then its color 
is safely guarded, and its perfume fully enjoyed. 

Recently a new yellow peony, Laura Dessert, 
has been introduced. After careful observation 
of these two varieties in my garden | regard 
Primevére as quite as good, if not better, than 
Laura Dessert. 

Marie Crousse is one of the few ‘pure’ pinks, 
a far finer color than the famed Thérése. It 
blooms at the same time as Primevére and thev 
should be planted next one another. This tell- 
ing color effect is one of Mrs. King’s favorite 
combinations. 


Another Collection of Ten Choice Peonies 


Mme. Auguste Dessert 
Milton Hill 

Philoméle 

Sarah Bernhardt 
Some-ga-noko 


Gismonda 
James Kelway 
Karl Rosenfield 
La Rosiére 
Marie Lemoine 

James Kelway is one of the peonies which 
is somewhat overlooked in the onrush of 
new seedlings and high-priced varieties offered 
to the peony-lover to-day. It has always been 
one of my favorites. Therefore, it is with 
especial attention that I read a little leaflet 
written by Mr. W. E. Upjohn of Augusta, 
Michigan, on this peony. Referring to the 
rather low rating accorded to James Kelway 
by the American Peony Society, Mr. Upjohn 
says: — 

‘While the symposium of The American 
Peony Association has been most helpful and 
stimulating in interest even for those who for a 
long time have had interest in peonies, still it 
should not be read as an infallible peony bible. 
Many qualifying factors make for error. Not 
the least important is the fact that the vote of 
the man or woman who has and loves a few 
specimens is equal in the symposium to that of 
the man of experience with large numbers, who 
knows his plants both as specimens and in 
masses. Again it may be that the man of larger 
experience may underestimate a specimen be- 
cause it is his habit to grow for divisions, and 
therefore chooses a light soil because this is 
best for his purpose. Many peonies, if not all, 
will give the finest bloom in a clay loam top 
soil with a subsoil of clay. Many kinds, includ- 
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ing James Kelway —a most vigorous plant and 
a gross feeder — give a disappointing bloom in 
soils poor in clay. 

‘This probably explains why some people 
have given so low a vote in the symposium for 
James Kelway — to my mind one of the grand- 
est peonies known. It has grown for me an up- 
standing vigorous stem between four and five 
feet in height, crowned with a group of five or 
six flowers of most enchanting beauty. It hasa 
quality of petal which has no equal. It has the 
color of untouched white, and a habit of re- 
maining only half open for a long time when 
cut in the bud and kept from direct sunlight. 

‘It may be that among the many new intro- 
ductions, each with its particular champion, 
we are overlooking some of the older varieties 
of equal merit. I am standing as a champion 
of a peony, James Kelway, in which | have no 
interest other than my love for this attractive 
bloom. To my mind it has been given too 
little prominence.’ 

| agree with what Mr. Upjohn has said in 
this leaflet in favor of James Kelway. I also 
think that his point in the matter of rating 
peonies in the symposium referred to is well 
taken. 

Some-ga-noko, a handsome crimson ‘Jap,’ 
is well worth while having. Although the 
demand for singles and Japs is spreading 
rapidly, the number of eligible varieties is 
somewhat limited. The Japanese type of peony 
is most acceptable for garden effect. These 
peonies are usually less delicate in color than 
the rare new ones of rose type, and as their 
petals are not so many or so large they hold 
themselves erect more easily. 

This reference to the small number of excel- 
lent Japanese varieties reminds me that | have 
in my collection one of such exceeding brilliancy 
that my guests never fail to see it a long way 
off, and to rave over it in detail when at last 
they reach it. It is a large flower. The petals 
and part of the filaments are the vivid color of 
dead-ripe currants, an exceptional shade. The 
broadened anthers and the edges of the fila- 
ments are bright yellow. The effect is enraptur- 
ing. But this charmer has no name. The label 
must have been lost during the journey from 
Japan. I have tried in vain to identify it, or to 
find a similar plant where the name was known. 
Perhaps some one who reads these lines can 
help me. 


A Third Selection of Ten Choice Peonies 


Alpheus Hyatt M. Dupont 
Baroness Schroeder Moonbeam 
Gismonda Primevére 
Grover Cleveland Reine Hortense 
King of England Suzette 


Alpheus Hyatt is one of John Richardson’s 
fine seedlings. Less well-known than Walter 
Faxon, Milton Hill, and Grandiflora, it is be- 
ginning to receive the appreciation which it 
deserves. Four years ago | bought it for one 
dollar a root. To-day I note that it is listed by 
some dealers at five dollars. Its soft rose pink 
color is unusually lasting, even when unscreened 
in the garden. The (Continued on page 166) 
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What is Indiana Limestone? 


Indiana Limestone 


pedestal for sundial 





Indiana Limestone is a Natural Stone, 
not a manufactured product. It is a 
fine, even-textured, non-crystalline 
limestone of beautiful, soft colortone, 
ranging in the various grades from a 
somewhat grayish buff, on through 
silver gray to a medium toned gray 
of slightly bluish cast. The massive 
deposit forming the ledges in the hills 
of Southern Indiana from which this 
easily-worked, yet durable and perma- 


nent stone is quarried, constitutes one 
of the most wonderful and probably 
the most useful of building stone 
deposits in the world. 


While many of the finest mansions in 
our cities and suburban communities 
are constructed of Indiana Limestone, 
yet its use is not limited to large resi- 
dences; small homes built of this 
stone may be made equally as beauti- 
ful and practical. 








cA folder descriptive of the house illustrated above, or any informa- 
tion on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. Address Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box G-777, Bedford, Indiana. 
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Vanishing 
Doors 









ORE and more the newer homes 
tiny bungalow to smart apartment and 
stately mansion — are being planned with Van- 
ishing Doors in place of old-fashioned swinging 
doors. Vanishing Doors save space by permit- 
ting furniture to be placed on either side of the 
doorway, abolish the unharmonious effect of 
doors opening into rooms of conflicting finish, 
and prevent painful door accidents. Because 
they cannot blow shut, Vanishing Doors may be 
left open for ventilation at any width desired. 
When hung on R-W Vanishing Door Hara- 
ware, the door to any room, closet or pantry dis- 
appears easily and silently into the wall. The 
adjustable ball- bearing hangers prevent sticking 
and thus save after-expense. Vanishing Doors 
not only insure greater privacy but vastly 
improve the appearance of both rooms and 
doorways. 
Our ill strated catalog, “Modern Hardware for Your Home,” contains 


detailed information regarding Vanishing Doors, as well as other items of 
hardware for the up-to-date home. ‘ust ask for a copy of Catalog L-28. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Omaha Chicago New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Kansas City Boston St. Louis Indianapolis San Francisco 


RICHARDS*WILCOX CANADIAN CO. IL 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT Montreal 


Exclusive makers of ‘‘Slidetite’’ Garage Door Hard- 
ware and ‘‘AiR-Way’’ Multifold Window Hardware 




















Admit the full joy of the outdoors 


Truscon Copper-Steel Casements not 
only add to the artistic beauty of.a 
home, but also give twice as much ven- 
tilation as ordinary sliding windows. 
Opening outwards they do not interfere 
with drapes or hangings. They are 
durable, fireproof, rainproof, storm- 


proof, inexpensive, and never need repairs. If 

your dealer can't supply you, write us — Copper Steel 
YOUNGSTOWN sement Windows 

“TRUSCON STEEL (COMPANY, YOUNGS "USA These durable, inexpensive 

Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic. windows will make your 

For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. bz bri and chee 

Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. — eo en 

OuSands Of modern homes 

















THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain ‘defi nite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
covertes about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can 
use in this column, we will pay from one 
to three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 


| peapeined of this column who are spending 
the summer at the seashore will welcome 
the discovery of S. S. M., of California, which 
is as follows: — 


I found those two enemies of shining hard- 
ware — sea air from without and shower 
steam from within — making such havoc 
with the metal of my bathroom that some- 
thing had to be done. The tops of soap bot- 
tles, curtain rods and shelf supports could 
be enameled white or blue, | discovered; so 
could the reflector shade on the light over 
the mirror, and the metal candlesticks. 
Such pipes and plumbing metal as were not 
nickeled into resistance got a coat of var- 
nish, clean screws replaced the rusty ones 
and met the varnish brush. | bought glass 
knobs on screws to substitute for the metal 
knobs on the bureau. Neat little glass 
pushpins held the washcloths, glass rods re- 
placed the metal ones, and instead of 
clothes-hooks on the doors — usually either 
rusty or flaking paint — | screwed in the 
large glass knobs that can be found in any 
ten-cent store. Now my pursuit of rust 
centres only on HIS razor. Would | might 
paint that! 
oe 


RTUNATE owners of Paisley shawls 

have sent suggestions for their use. In 
New York we think most owners of these 
shawls make them into stunning coats, judging 
by the number seen on the streets, but they 
may be used most successfully for interior 
decoration in various ways. Here are two of 
the methods: — 


For those who may have inherited Paisley 
or camel’s-hair shawls from their grand- 
mothers and are not tempted to wear them 
on their own backs, try hanging them from 
the moulding on that bare wall behind a 
couch. Gather or plait the shawl on a tape, 
and sew three or four loops to the tape. 
These may be hung over picture hooks and 
will cause the shawl to hang much better 
than if it is just tacked to the wall; besides, 
this method does not injure it. It is also 
well to sew a few dress weights to the bottom 
of the shawl: this will make it keep close to 
the wall, and not allow it to wrinkle. 


* * * 


HE above suggestion comes from Miss 
E. Y. K., of New York, and Miss E. F. C., 
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; as : and apartments have them. +. Y.K., 

Prices in U.S. A. without LOAN OO). Easy to operate, never stick, of Wisconsin, sends this one: — 
{ a. glass leak or need repairs, and cost pe ; a 
\ Six Light Eight Light ddd as little as wood. Price in I note with interest in the House Beautiful 
3 U. S. A. without glass: small of some months ago that one of your cor- 
th $10.00 $10.75 STANDARD CASEMENTS size, $4.70; large $4.95. respondents has put the pieces of a worn, 


but still beautiful, Paisley shawl to use as a 
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INCLUDED IN THE 
SEPTEMBER 
CONTENTS WILL BE 


Color and Texture in Brick Houses 

Furnishing the Small House: Living- 
oom 

A New Modus of Home Building 

Wallpaper Chinoseries 

We Build Our Home 

For Those Who Collect: Lustre 

The House Unintentional 

The House in Good Taste 

Shrubs for Fall Foliage 

The House that Harriet Built 

September Berries 

Collecting Letters 

As the House Should be Planted 

Where to Live — Town or Country? 


HE House Beautiful for Sep- 

tember will be especially inter- 
esting to the large class of people 
who are thinking of building moder- 
ate-sized, moderate-priced homes. 
Many of the articles give the actual 
experience of the writers which may 
be of inestimable value to you, 
saving both time and mistakes, 
and, possibly, many dollars. 


One of these is a practical ac- 
count, written by the owner of a 
pleasant, modern house, who tells 
in ‘We Build Our Home’ all the 
hopes, wishes, disappointments, and 
joys attendant upon achieving her 
desire. 


‘Where to Live — Town or Coun- 
try?’ is amusing, as well as illumi- 
nating. The merits of each place 
are well presented — by one who 
knows them intimately at first 
hand — and the case won, by this 
author, in favor of the country. 


An interesting article which will 
tell of the new method of small house 
construction devised by Mr. Flagg, 
the architect, and worked out by 
him on Staten Island will cause 
prospective home builders to study 
his results carefully, especially as 
he claims that he can cut construc- 
tion costs in halves. 


‘The House that Harriet Built’ 
is the story of a rather unusual 
house, simple and charming, which 
was built by a woman of much 
originality and unimpeachable good 
taste. The home she built for her- 
self is worth reading about. 


‘The House Unintentional’ is a 
very clever tale of the great middle- 
class, dear-only-to-its-owner house 
with which we are familiar in every 
city in America. You may find the 
beloved lineaments of your own 
abode in this sympathetically drawn 
picture! 


Every housekeeper, old or young, 
is finding much to help her in the 
series of articles now running on 
‘Furnishing the Small House.’ Our 
readers are making the most of 
this service, and many letters arrive 
daily asking for the addresses where 
the simple, delightful furnishings 
pictured may be bought. The 
current chapter is on furniture for 
the Living-Room. 

‘Shrubs for Fall Foliage’ is a 
complete list of shrubs that should 
be planted for fall color, and there 
are two pages of beautiful photo- 
graphs of September berries 
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Illustration from the September House Beautiful 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
For September Will Be the 


FALL BUILDING NUMBER 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INc. H.B. 8-23 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlir m Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Su ription, or $3.00** for 15 months 


Name...- Street ie widaeatie 
Town State .- 
*Foreign postage 45c extra, Canadian postag cextra. **Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 0c extra 
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table cover. You may be interested 

| knowing how I made my table covers from 
| similar heirlooms. I covered the Paisley 
ati i 

; 
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IE KENSINGTON FURNITURE: 








with georgette crépe that matches the beau- 
tiful russet tone in the Paisley, then I lined 
them with satin and bound them with dull 
braid with a gold finish. Thus | strength- 
ened and protected the precious fragments, 
and have two table covers that will endure 
some wear. Moreover, another length of 
the same georgette has been made into cov- 
| erings for lamp shades, and thus the Paisley 
coloring strikes the decorative note for the 
if living-room. 














* * * 
‘ae ia | eer He’ many houses have ugly mantels of 
E | ¢ the worst Victorian period which their 
} owners regard as hopeless and yet never make 
any move to change them as the whole process 
seems hopeless! This inertia on the part of 
| many may be stirred if they read what one 
family did with such an incumbrance. This 
account was sent in by Mr. F. B., of Ohio: — 





When we bought our present home we 
found ourselves in possession of one of those 
remnants of the late Victorian era, a man- 
telpiece which had two large shelves, many 
small bric-a-brac shelves, a large mirror, 
two top shelves, two pillars, and a lot of 
spindles and brackets. We immediately be- 
gan to simplify. All the spindles were re- 
moved as well as the bric-a-brac shelves, | 
the over-mantel section, and the brackets. 
We then painted the plain mantel ivory 
white to match the woodwork of the room. 
On the restored mantel we placed an effec- 
tive decoration of a pale green glass dish | 
filled with red bitter-sweet berries, and at 
each end a black candle-holder with black 
and silver tapers. 

Now to tell what we did with the re- 
moved parts. The mirror was a beveled- 
edged French plate, and we cut down the 


























ii A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 
Duncan Phyfe Mahogany Table and Chairs with American Sheraton Sideboard, by Kensington 


HILE Duncan Phyfe was undoubt- 
edly influenced by Sheraton’s Empire 
style, his work is notable for its individuality 
and distinctiveness. His early furniture is 
unsurpassed in grace of line and beauty of 
proportion, and his carving has a crispness 
and vitality reminiscent of Chippendale. 
But aside from its intrinsic merit, Phyfe’s 
furniture will always hold a secure place in 


the spirit of America and as we find it in the 
American home we sense its appropriateness 
as we do the houses of McIntyre in the streets 
of Salem. 

Kensington reproductions are chosen from 
the finest examples available and not only 
reflect the spirit and character of the style 
with the utmost sincerity but also revive the 
finest traditions of craftsmanship with which 


frame around it to a width of about four 
inches. The mirror was then hung flat 
against the wall over a little table in the en- 
trance hall. On the table stands a sapphire- 
blue bowl of growing English ivy. The top 
shelf of the mantel was of birch so it and 
the moulding were refinished to become a 
wall shelf for my studio. The moulding was 
painted a soft yellow to match the wood- 


work of the room, and the top of the sheif 
just rubbed with well-thinned mahogany 
stain. And my Seth Thomas weight clock 
never kept better time than it does on its 
second-hand shelf. 


our affections, for his style is instinct with Phyfe’s name is associated. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes. 
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RS. J. C. K. writes of the way she cleverly 
‘sammemnted all difficulties’ and made a 
dressing-table with much style and with very 
little expenditure. Her description of this feat 
follows: — 
I coveted one of those charming dressing- 
tables covered with glazed chintz, such as H | 
we see in fashionable decorator’s windows, ' | 
but | found them prohibitive in price, both | 
for the chintz, and the completed table. 
But | surmounted all difficulties. | bought t 
two and a half yards of attractive, inexpen- 
sive chintz, and some shellac. | laid the 
chintz on the floor and shellacked it, then 
covered the table top with it, and put ona | 
flounce, using brass tacks where they would | 
| 


your decorator or MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS Sington Furniture 


furniture dealer. DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS May Be Purchased.” 


NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS: 14 EAST 32ND STREET 
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Hang Your Shoes on a 
g 





show. Then | purchased a plain piece of 
looking-glass at a glaziers, and painted a 
A closet shoe-rack that takes the place of shoe wavy line of lavender enamel around the | 
bags, boxes, drawers, shelves and other make- edge to match a color in the chintz. 
shifts. Endorsed and specified by leading 
Architects. 

Get a set today for each 


of your closet doors 
At Your Dealers or direct: 
Black Enamel, Nickel or Bronze: set of three, $4.50; 
pair, $3.00; one, $1.50 
Hand Painted floral designs on black enamel: set of 
three, $6.00; pair, $4.00; one, $2.00 
2 sizes: 20 and 24 inches. 
West of Rockies and Canada, oc extra per rack. 


NEATWAY CO. "litte | 


* * * 
ND finally here is a way to drive flies and 
mosquitoes from the room, which is sent 
in by Miss G. J. H., of Virginia. The method 
is as follows: — 





Put twenty drops of carbolic acid on 1 hot 
shovel, and its evaporation will generally 
drive all flies from a room. A piece of gum 
camphor the size of a walnut held over a 
| lamp until consumed will do the same to = 
! mosquitoes. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS’ 


RE you planning to build? Do you 
think your problem is too small to 
interest an architect? Or don’t you think 
you need one? Or, are you perhaps too far 
from the centre of things to get in touch 


with one? 


Whatever the case, your house will be 
better planned, better designed, cheaper, if 
you obtain good professional service. The 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau is organized 


SERVICE BUREAU 


especially to offer you this service whether 
it is to answer a question by letter, provide 
you with type house plans, remodel or make 
additions to an old house, or to design a 
new house, whether large or small, for your 


particular needs. 


No service is too trivial and none too 
involved to bring to this Bureau, if it has 
to do with your home-building problem. 
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Write for our circular, ‘Home Builders’ 








Service Bureau,’ for fuller information 
and schedule of charges. 








THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 




















8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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_ How About It, 

Do You Want 
Your House Warm 
Nights and Mornings ? 


O you want it to keep the rooms fairly comfortable all 
night; or let the heat go way down, and then start it 
up early enough so the house will be warm by getting-up- 
time? 
Whichever way you prefer, The Burnham Boiler will 
satisfactorily do it that way. 
Keeping the house warm all night is the really severe test, 
as it must go-it-alone, so to speak. 
In numberless Burnham-heated houses, the fire is fixed at 
night, and never looked at again until morning, and still 
the temperature will have varied but a few degrees. 
Burnhams were specially designed to do just that difficult 
thing. 
If they will do it at night when no one is around, it’s self 
evident the Cosy Comfort Heat you can surely count on 
during the day. 
Send for a copy of the Happy Solution Book, and sce 
exactly. why it does what it does, on so little coal. 


WS 


As a light fills a window at 
night, so the glow of Burnham 
Cozy Comfort Heat will fill your 
entire house. 
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Canadian Office: 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 
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Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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ic te Gathered This Feil! 


Too good to be true? Certainly not! We can promise you a 
fair crop of berries by early September if you plant Lovett’s 
New Al!l Season Everbearing Strawberries this month. 
A variety without a flaw, a heavy bearer 
of large fruit throughout the summer. 
You may still catch up with the season. 
With The Help Of These 
Lovett’s sturdy Pot-grown plants save a 
“gl time! From them you may gather 
ig crops next June and, from everbearers, 
crops throughout summer and fall. All 
facts are set forth in 
Lovett’s ‘‘Midseason Hints’’ 
Our Catalog No. 108, fully illustrated, 
how to catch up with father time 
Yours free for asking. 


Lovett’s Nursery, Box 128, Little Silver, N. J. 
Lovett’s for Small Fruits 







































September Will Be The Fall Building Number 











AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Emile Hastings, whose cover this month 
was submitted in our recent competition, is a 
New York artist. Paul Frost is a landscape 
architect of Boston who can not only create 
new beauty in gardens, but can write appreci- 
atively of the beauty that only years can bring. 
Egbert G. Jacobson, who made the capti- 
vating page of sketches, ‘That Perfect Place 
in the Country,’ in the April number, has 
made these pleasing sketches of old Ports- 
mouth, pertinent this month, as this historic 
town is now celebrating its tercentenary. 


Mrs. Edward Harding is known the coun- 
try over as a peony expert, both because of her 
former book on the peony and because of the 
many peony-lovers who owe their choicest 
blooms to roots which she has cultivated and 
which she has freely and widely bestowed. A 
new book by her, Peontes in the Little Garden, 
will be published by The Atlantic Monthly 
Company in September. Hanna Tachau is 
a well-known magazine writer on subjects re- 
lating to art in the home. 


* * * 


Claudia Cranston, who describes her own 
home in her article, is a familiar writer of short 
stories. Nancy Byrd Turner is the author of 
the delightful children’s book Zodiac Town 
and many short poems. Ernestine Noa wrote 
us recently that she had received many charm- 
ing requests for the seed which she offered in 
her article in which she described her garden 
on Lookout Mountain in Tennessee, published 
in our January issue. ‘Letters,’ she says, 
‘have come all the way from Saskatchewan 
and Oregon to New Hampshire. One says at 
the close of her letter, “Dear, flower-loving 
friend, won’t you please tell me your real 
name?” and the lady from Saskatchewan also 
disbelieves in the possibility of a name like 
mine for she addresses her letter ‘To the 
Owner of Ararat, Lookout Mt., Tenn.”” Each 
of these correspondents asks me when | am 
going to write another article about Ararat.’ 
These correspondents and others who felt 
similarly, though they may not have expressed 
themselves, will be glad of this continuation of 
the tale of ‘The Garden on a Rock.’ 


Edward H. Parry is a nature-lover who 
sounded a timely admonition in his article 
‘An Ounce of Prevention’ in the May issue. 
He is the Director of the Buck Hill Nature Club 
of Wyncote, Pennsylvania. A_ subscriber in 
California writes us, after reading Stephen F. 
Hamblin’s rather severe arraignment against 
kohl-rabi in the Question Box in the May 
number: ‘Your article in May House Beautiful 
in the Question Box does not do the kohl- 
rabi justice. It is good cooked, but eaten 
raw it is delicious. Picked fresh and eaten at 
breakfast as a radish is, with salt, or used for 
salad, it is unequaled.’ 
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EPOSE is suggested instantly in 
x i new Simmons beds by a 
quiet harmony ofline, proportionand 
color. This unobtrusive unity, how- 
ever, is never lacking in distinction. 
The fine modern feeling for sim- 
plicity and spaciousness 1s realized 
in chambers equipped with Simmons 
beds. All the beauty bequeathed 
by the craftsmen of other periods 
has influenced the design of a wide 


range of units adapted to almost any 
scheme of furnishing and decoration 
which your taste may favor. 

Sleep and rest are doubly certain 
when Simmons springs and mat- 
tresses are used. See them at your 
dealer’s or write for “Restful Bed- 
rooms” to The Simmons Company, 
1347 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or to Simmons, Limited, 400 St. 
Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMON 


Beds:cMattresses - Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


RAMA UR PEAT 





Pale gold, dull ebony and opal blue are 
the dominant colors in this simple, yet 
impressive chamber. Draperies and bed 
covers are in silk taffeta, or in poplin of 
ilk or mercerized cotton. The benches 
are taffeta, repp or silk velvet. Opa 
blue Wilton carpet, Italian pottery lamps, 
embroidered bell pull, The wall is tinted 
cafe au lait. The beds are by Simmons, 
Directoire in spirit, in dull ebony with 
central panel in Simmons cane. They 
may he had also in soft jade green, 
old blue, ivory and fine wood finishes. 
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[t costs no more 
to build wisely 


“‘Just remember this—that you pay the price of good ma- 
terials anyway, whether you get them or not. If you do 
not get sound, strong, durable materials in the first 
place, you pay for them in repairs on the poor stuff— 
little nagging bills that never end and discourage you 
with home building and home owning..... Do 
not risk the whole security of your investment for 
the sake of saving a few hundred dollars.”’ 


—Robert Taylor Jones, Technical director, 
The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, Northwestern Division, Ine. 


Lumber, identified by the Long-Bell trade-mark, can 
be selected by builders with the assurance that they 
are obtaining a dependable product of uniform quality. 
Its use reduces repair bills to a minimum and, because 
of its painstaking manufacture, it can be put into 
construction with a minimum of carpenter labor. 


Ask Your Lumberman for Long-Bell 
Trade-marked Lumber 


The Lonc-Rett [umber Company 


6lLR.A.LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















mm 
hen the Drean 
has to Bl nse 


Everyone planning a 
home and everyone 
now building a home 
should be interested 
in our new non-tech- 
nical booklet, “Saving 
Home Construction 
Costs’”—a valuable 
contribution to build- 
ing information. Send 
for your copy. 




















Lumbermen since 1687S 
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THE MORNING'S MAIL 


HE summer time is to an increasingly large 

number of people each year no longer a 
time to strike stationary camp by the stream 
or seaside, but a time to mount the steel steed 
and wander away for diverse goals. There are 
those who seek picturesque sites and those who 
seek adventure — and very, very many whose 
search is for the antique. All of these seekers 
will be interested in the following announce- 
ment: — 

Most tourists in New England, especially 
those who have a particular interest in his- 
toric places and possibilities for collecting 
antiques, have, as a rule, neglected Con- 
necticut for other New England states. To 
such persons a Tourist’s Guide to Connecti- 
cut, recently published by the Mattatuck 
Historical Society of Waterbury, Conn., 
will be of interest. 

The material contained in this carefully 
prepared eighty-page booklet is arranged 
in such way as to be of immediate use to 
visitors to any town in Connecticut and 
includes under each town heading whatever 
is of scenic, historic, or antiquarian interest 
there. The Guide can be secured by send- 
ing four cents for postage to the Mattatuck 
Historical Society, 119 West Main Street, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Many conditions have contributed to- 
ward making Connecticut one of the most 
picturesque and historically interesting of 
all the New England states. Old towns 
such as Oxford, Plymouth, Cheshire, Beth- 
any, to mention but a few, have been as 
yet practically undiscovered by tourists, 
though artists with a fine appreciation for 
undisturbed country have long since dis- 
covered them. 


* * * 


E also have a letter from this enterprising 
Mattatuck Historical Society which 
states that it is arranging for an exhibition of 
early American glass during the months of 
July, August, and September: — 
The exhibition will include specimens 
from the Sandwich and earlier glass-works,. 
It is intended to make this as thoroughly 
representative a showing as possible of 
American glass of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and collectors who are 
interested in the subject will, if present 
plans mature, find in this exhibition an op- 
portunity to compare pieces from collec- 
tions not previously shown. 


kK * 


N these days of housing shortage and high 

building-costs, the temptation often is to 
build quickly and cheaply, rather than well, 
but other such important factors as a large 
annual fire-loss and, ironically, the acute fuel- 
shortage, emphasize the fact that cheap con- 
struction is not economy. Ina booklet, ‘House 
Construction That Reduces Heating Costs,’ 
issued by Purdue University at Lafayette, 
Indiana, the statement is made that the yearly 
fuel bills in the average house, might be re- 
duced, because of house construction alone, 
fully 25 per cent. The author supports this 
statement by convincing arguments and shows 
by means of diagrammatic drawings how prop- 
erly insulated walls, made more air tight by 
the use of building paper both outside and 
inside, by the closing of the stud spaces in the 
attic and cellar and by metal weather-strips 
or double windows; properly 
chimneys, and, in general, sound construc- 
tion, effect a saving in fuel cost more than 
equal the original outlay. 
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Good Hardware—Good Service 


HE Corbin dealer in your city 

is a specialist in Builders’ Hard- 
ware. He knows how to read archi- 
tects’ blue-prints and specifications. 
He knows how to select the right 
hardware for each individual win- 
dow and door 1n your home. 
Every Corbin dealer has back of him 
acompletelineof builders’ hardware 
made bya firmthat has beena leader 
in its field for seventy-four years. 


Send for illustrated b 


—you get both when you go to the Corbin Dealer 


You will probably buy hardware 
but once—all the more reason for 
buying good hardware when you 
do build. 

Visit the Builders’ Hardware De- 
partment of your local Corbin 
dealer. The truth that “good build- 
ings deserve good hardware” will 
there be revealed to you in its full 
meaning. If you don’t know who 
the Corbin dealer is, write to us. 


oklet, “Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware” 


P. & F. CORBIN 2 SemteTay 
The Amer 


an Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 






ALAS SAS 
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260 General Electric 
Floodlight Projectors 
have made the Goddess 
of Liberty a new woman. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE 


The right light for the lady 


There is fine symbolism in the fact 


that the Statue of Liberty is lighted 


by electricity. 
For electricity is a great Liberator. 


There were only 1277 
electric light and power 
companies when -the 
General Electric Com- 
pany was founded in 
1892. To-day there are 
over 7000 companies 
with a total investment 
of more than five billion 
dollars. Electricity 
moves forward with a 
giant stride. 


Its functionis to drive out darkness; 
to free women from household 
drudgery and to transfer heavy 
burdens from men’s shoulders to 
the shoulders of machines. Let it 
do more for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















WHY TIRE YOURSELF ? 
No need of lugging a basket of heavy wet wash up one 
line and down another. You can stand in one spot when 
hanging wash ona 

Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
It’s a time, back, and step saver. Has 100 ft. to 150 ft. of 
line. Easily removed when not in use. Write for folder ‘*H.” 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 53 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 














IRISES, PEONIES 
and GLADIOLI 


Your Garden’s Beauties 
from April to October 


MPORTERS and growers of 

the finest varieties. Our stock, 
grown in rich, black sandy loam 
under Minnesota's rigorous climatic conditions, 
is suitable for planting in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Our large, healthy roots 
and bulbs assure you quicker 
results and larger blooms. Order 
now. 
Send to-day for free illustrated 1923 Cat. 

RAINBOW GARDENS 


Offices, 704 Commerce Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 























LOOK FOR THE PRIZE COVER, NEXT MONTH 














‘MAGNOLIA’ AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


(Continued from page 115) 


stolid intensity. Through these hours one has 
to succumb, but the fact not often so widely 
insisted on is that an hour or two earlier or 
later the conditions are entirely different and 
by early evening the air is balmy and fresh and 
cool. This is practically invariable. Hot nights 
so trying in the North are the rare exceptions; 
cool breezes from the Gulf are usual. In these 
balmy conditions, making the exhaustion of 
noonday seem an annoying and _ incredible 
dream, we have conditions ideal for life in the 
open. Also, it is true that the moon is nowhere 
so large and glowing as in the South. There is 
reason enough for the place it holds in folklore 
and report. No setting for our luminary was 
ever better than cypress and live oaks draped 
with tillandsia. To these add the song of the 
mocking bird and the fragrance not only of 
jasmine and osmanthus, but of innumerable 
scented things that grow in the South, and one 
has a land one may well discuss with hushed 
awe in reverence for its promise — the possi- 
bility of achieving the utmost out of its marshes 
and frequently characterless topography, and 
the ashen blight of its live oaks. 

Along some such lines as these Magnolia-on- 
the-Ashley-River might prove a potent in- 
fluence toward building up in the South one of 
the fairest regions in the world, the realization 
of all the Northerner traveling in the South 
ever dreamed. The South is still full of its 
problems and they are very fundamental ones 
—there is still in general no neatness, nor 
accuracy, nor care in the building of towns — 
but vegetation in parks and gardens will grow 
wonderfully, of which one finds evidence again 
and again in old cemeteries, and Magnolia-on- 
Ashley would be called the fairest garden in 
America or Europe did it not stand absolutely 
by itself, incomparable — fifteen acres devoted 
to the culture and exquisite arrangement of 
Indian Azaleas. Aside from this and Biltmore 
and a few perfected spots throughout the 
country one goes back to Italy, to Positano, to 
Amalfi, to Pestum. It is a great task to open 
blind eyes to these places and then again to 
open them to the realization of the wretched 
squalor at home where, with all our wealth, we 
are still so ugly and impoverished; where 
material wealth is without its normal com- 
plement in spiritual wealth—the art and 
beauty of human environment that is the 
wealth of Italy. 


PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 158) 


flower is large, double, and flat. It equals, and 
in the opinion of many it surpasses, Elwood 
Pleas, a recently introduced variety which is 
much more expensive. 

Gismonda is another fine peony which has 
been left too long in the background. The 
petals are of great substance and the extremely 
fragrant flower lasts well when cut. The 
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The Man Who Talked 


At Random 


e 


E sat in the window-corner of the 
. Pullman’s smoking-compartment 
and breathed fatly as he uttered his 
large opinions. It grew late, as so often 
it does; and he put the quietus on a dis- 
cussion with the ponderous statement: 


“I don’t read advertisements. They 
have no effect on me at all. I’d never 
miss them if they stopped printing 
"em. 


99 


Then he glanced at his advertised 
watch and sought his lower-berth. 


In the morning the ad-skeptic con- 
torted himself out of his advertised 
pajamas into his advertised underwear, 
drew on his advertised socks, adjusted 
them with his advertised garters, got 
into his advertised suit, laced his ad- 
vertised shoes and added himself to the 
congestion in the wash-room. 


There he shaved with an advertised 
razor, using advertised shaving soap; 
brushed his teeth with an advertised 
toothbrush and advertised dental 
cream, washed with advertised soap, 
and brushed his hair with an adver- 
tised brush. Fastening his advertised 
collar on an advertised button, he 
neatly knotted his advertised tie, gave 
his advertised suspenders a tug or two, 
and finished dressing. 


Let us leave him there, this man who 
never reads advertisements! 


Everything worth using is advertised. 
Everything that isn’t, rarely is. 





Read the advertisements for 
value’s sake 
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(Pre corrosion is no respecter 
of persons or property 


ORROSION is but another name for rust. 

In every hotel, home, office building and 
factory there are from hundreds to many thou- 
sands of feet of pipe, and along every foot of 
every pipe, corrosion is seeking for a weak spot 
— some flaw that will give it a foothold. And 
once corrosion gets a foothold, a leaky pipe is 
only a matter of time. 
Tonight, somewhere, the gaily decorated ceiling 
of some hotel dining room may suddenly treat 
the comfortable diners to a shower bath — or 
your own dining room at home may be the scene 
of some such occurrence. Tomorrow morning you 
may find your office or your factory has sus- 
tained water damage from leaking pipes. 
A pipe leak heretofore may have meant only a 
plumber’s bill to you. Next time the damage 
may be more serious. You cannot stop pipe 
corrosion once started, but you can guard against 
it by the use of Reading Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe. ‘‘Reading”’ offers two to three times the 
resistance to rust that steel pipe does. ‘‘ Read- 
ing’s”’ life is two to three times as long. Its 
“per year’’ cost is one-half to one-third the 





eel price of steel. 
BRANCH OFFICES: When you build or remodel or when you re- 
ve place pipe it is the part of wisdom to specify 
Boston Pittsburgh = +s Reading” — the pipe that endures. Write 


New York P Cincinnati today for “ The Ultimate Cost.” 
Philadelphia Chicago 


wenaae- 9 a be Worth READING IRON COMPANY 
— READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought 


READING 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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Greater tensile strength and 
higher modulus of rupture 
are attained in“the Best glass,” 
due to our improved processes 
of drawing and blowing. 
Our glass is uniformly flat; 
it contains no reverse curves, 
and cuts perfectly on both 
sides. 

On account of its uniformity 
of thickness and the great 
care used in packing“the Best 
glass,” breakage is minimized. 
Our grading is the recognized 
standard of the United States, 
and is higher than the foreign 
standards. The American 
Window Glass Company 
mark is branded on the box 


for your protection. 


“Let in the 
Sunlight” 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO, 


HOUSE 


THE 


BEAUTIFUL 





Glass ~ the Merchandizer 


HROUGH gleaming shop windows 

the articles for sale within reach 
out to tempt the passerby. From be- 
hind the invisible barrier each lovely 
object extends an invitation. 


The perfect surface of “the Best glass” 
interposes no waves or ripples to 
distort the vision. 


Buyers gravitate into the shop of at- 
tractive windows. 
windows choose “the Best glass,” clear 
as crystal, tough and absolutely flat. 


For your shop 





GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 





weather 


withstand New 
] Tested and proven in New England for the past 


ADE to England 


15 years 3uild roofs of beauty, fire-resisting 


tight service. Write 


Aquas Roofings 
BROWN-WALES CO. 
BARS — SHEETS — STRUCTURALS 
Congress 6100 Boston 9, Mass. 


261 Broadway, New York City 55 Church St.. New Haven. Conn 
Bangor. Maine 





QUAS 
Roofing 


moderate in price, that give an extra measure of storm- 
us for more information about 








BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BUNGALOWCRAFT 





‘Homes not Houses” 


Is the 
nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architecture. 
Our new Ilith 
edition contain- 
ing 87 photo 
graphs of exte- 
rioré, interiors 
and floor plane 
of homes of 4 to 
9 roome each in 
COLONIALS 
ENGLISH 
CHALETS and 
SPANISH 


recog 


STUCCUS, is now ready for distribution. Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid 


‘The Book Complete in Itself.”’ 


Je furnish plane and specifications 


E BUNGALOWCRAFT Co. 


T 
527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 


Dept. H 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





COLLECTOR’S 
LUCK 


Between the French marbled covers of this attractive volume will be found 
the secret of how your home may attain the charm of stenciled furniture, 
lustre pitchers and teacups, pressed glassware, old woven coverlets and 


counterpanes, antique lights and lamps. 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 


Illustrated, $2.50 
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coloring is most attractive. The upper part of 
this globular peony is deep flesh pink. The 
lower half is flushed pale rose. The line of 
division between the two colorings is so dis- 
tinct in some seasons that each bloom seems 
to be composed of two flowers. 

Suzette. This is a stunning garden subject. 
The plant is covered with brilliant rose-pink 
flowers of striking individuality of form. It has 
an eager air of gavety and liveliness that is par- 
ticularly endearing. 

The lists | have given above contain but a 
few of the many exquisite peonies which are at 
the command of the discriminating gardener. 
These varieties have been selected with the aim 
of giving in each list diversity in types, color- 
ings, and seasons, combined with reasonable 
expenditure. At the same time, any one of 
these lists may be confidently used as the de- 
lightful beginning of a collection. 

In the thoughts of many people the peony is 
associated either with unpleasant odor or total 
lack of odor. A number of the oldest varieties, 
particularly the red ones, do have an unpleas- 
ant soapy smell. But the modern peonies have 
acquired fragrance as well as increased beauty. 
The further away from the single in type, the 
greater the likelihood of fragrance, particu- 
larly among the pinks and pale-colored peonies. 
In the process of doubling, the red varieties 
have in many cases lost their unpleasant odor, 
while one of the new and expensive reds, 
Philippe Rivoire, is positively sweet-smelling 
— an unusual departure for a red. 

The perception of odor is an individual 
affair. Different noses have different standards 
and degrees of efficiency. The peonies in the 
list below appeal to me. I venture to suggest 
them feeling sure that there must be hosts of 
flower-loving noses as nicely perceptive as 
mine! 

Here then is a short list of peonies selected 
for their perfume. There are many more, but 
these are in my opinion valuable not only for 
their fragrance, but for their desirability in 
other ways. 


A Short List of Fragrant Peonies 


Albert Crousse La Fée 
Asa Gray La France 
Avalanche La Perle 


Mme. de Verneville 
Mme. Emile Lemoine 
Octavie Demay 
Philoméle 

Primevére 

Splendida 


Baroness Schroeder 
Duchesse de Nemours 
Gismonda 
Grandiflora (Rich.) 
James Kelway 
Kelway’s Glorious 

Duchesse de Nemours is one of the most 
intoxicatingly sweet peonies we have. Even 
when the flower is full blown and ready to drop 
to pieces, the wonderful perfume persists. 

Kelway’s Glorious stands high in the list. 
Its fragrance has played no small part in giving 
this peony the rank it holds to-day. 

Mme. de Verneville has the rose’s essence. 
Blindfolded, one could not distinguish between 
them. Baroness Schroeder also has the odor of 
the rose, and Festiva maxima has it, but in a 
lesser degree. 

Philoméle, one of the best of the ‘tricolored’ 
peonies has the heavy deliciousness of the 
mock orange. Calot named this seedling of 
his ‘the nightingale.’ 
brought to his mind the story of Philoméle 


Perhaps its redolence 
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singing in the moonlit Thracian thickets abloom 
with the native mock orange. 

Splendida. This strong-growing and free- 
blooming violaceous pink peony is ambrosial 
and distinct. The flower seldom keeps well 
when cut and so the flowers are best left to help 
perfume the garden. 

With the exception of Splendida, however, 
all the peonies in the above list are not only 
valuable for their fragrance, but are excellent 
for cutting. I will give here the names of a few 
varieties seen only at their best when opened 
in the house, and the two lists can be used 
together as a brief catalogue of peonies for 
cutting. 

A Short List of Delicately Beautiful Peontes 
for Cutting 


Eugénie Verdier Mireille 
Frances Willard Mme. Calot 


Ginette Mme. Jules Dessert 

La Lorraine Mrs. C. S. Minot 

Le Cygne Solange 

Marie Crousse Souvenir de Louis Bigot 
Martha Bullock Thérése 

Milton Hill Walter Faxon 


The selection of peonies for use as cut 
flowers naturally includes those of the most 
delicate coloring, whose beauty is soonest lost 
in the light of the sun. Many of the newest and 
most expensive varieties fall within this cate- 
gory. I would not imply that some of the 
stronger colors are undesirable for decoration 
in the house. 

But those listed above are among the ones 
which must be opened or partly opened in 
shade and comparative coolness in order to 
secure their full perfection. 

Marie Crousse, Thérése, and Walter Faxon 
will not endure much of the sun’s heat or light. 
They not only fade, but they ‘flag’ or wilt. | 
have found that the lovely Thérése is a bit 
‘soft’ even in the house. Walter Faxon, how- 
ever, makes an ideal cut flower and lasts for 
days in increasing beauty. 

Mireille is at its best in a cool and rainy sea- 
son. Then it opens its gorgeous solid flowers 
of ivory, tinted in the centre with the faintest 
rose color. So fine a peony is Mireille under 
sympathetic conditions that one forgives its 
failure in hot and sunny weather. 

One more list should be presented to the 
appreciative flower-lover — a list containing 
the choicest single and Japanese peonies. A 
few of these should be in every garden. A 
selection of the two types alone would be of 
interest in a little garden. Here are some of 
the best ones. 


| A Little List of Single and Japanese Peonies 





Japanese Singles 
Ama-na-sode La Fiancée (Dessert) 
Fuyajo Marguerite Dessert 
Mikado Moonbeam 
O. Fuji Nellie 
Some-ga-noko Pride of Langport 
Tora-no-maki The Moor 


Ama-na-sode is the handsomest pink Japa- 
nese peony | have ever seen. The flowers are of 


great size and the shade of pink is close to 
that of Souvenir de Louis Bigot. So striking is 
the effect of a well-established plant of Ama- 
na-sode that the beholder invariably says: ‘Oh, 
Where did you get that peony? | must have 
one!’ 
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THIS BOOK ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING-FREE 


It Tells All About — 


; ATMENT How to make your home artistic, cheery 


PROPER T TR and inviting. 


FLOORS WOODWORK 


How to put and keep floors, woodwork 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


How to finish soft and hard woods. 


How to refinish old wood in stained and 
enameled effects. 


How to fill unsightly, germ-catching 


ON, 
JOHNSON ES cracks. 
Authorines 
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The Wood bums A 
pacine.wis © z 


FURNITURI 


How to stain wood artistically. 


JOHNSON'’S 


Pasfe -Liautd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home 
that delightful air of immaculate clean- 
liness by using Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax occasionally on your furniture, 
floors, linoleum and woodwork. 
It imparts a beautiful, oil-less polish 
which will not gather dust. Johnson’s 
Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. Easy 
to apply and polish. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3. 50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with wax applying attach- 
ment and a 1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax) you can easily keep your 
floors and linoleum like new. This Special Offer is good through dealers — or 
send $3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of the Rockies). 


Are You Building? 


If so, you should have our book on Wood Finishing for it tells how inexpensive 
soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. 
Includes color card — gives covering capacities, etc. Use coupon below. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and expert answer 
to all questions on interior wood finishing — without cost or obligation. 
Architects, contractors, painters and other large users — Write for our 
portfolio showing panels of wood finished with Johnson’s Wood Dye — Perfectone 
Enamel, etc. 








S. C, JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 8, RACINE, WIS. (Canadian Factory — Brantford) 
** The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
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up with iron radi- 
ators, taking up 
space whichmight 
be put to better 
use. 

By using the 
Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator your 
house will be 





New York 
565-H Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 46th St.) 


















Residence of Mr. Robert Haig 


A Better Use for Wall Space 


HY let your heating system 
interfere with interior deco- 
ration? With steam and hot water 
systems your rooms are cluttered 


Send for ‘‘Kelsey Achievements,’”’ and any other heating 

























Carrol Thayer 
Designer and Builder 


heated in the most healthful way, |) 
volumes of pure, fresh, warm air, || 
automatically humidified, brought |) 
in through inconspicuous registers |) 
in the walls or 
floors. 

And the econ- 
omy of Kelsey 
Health Heat 
is remarkable, 
as we Shall be 
glad to prove to 
you. 





The Automatic Humidifier 


information you desire 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Boston | 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. || | 
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Brockville, Can.: Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 
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This list will be sent for Ten Cents in stamps 


HIS list is so arranged that it may be used in compiling 
courses in study or reading on the following subjects: Archi- 


Antiques, Arts and Crafts, and Household Management. The 
Readers’ Service Department will be glad to fill cash orders for 
any book on the list. 


Architecture, Interior Decoration, Gardening, 

















Fuyajo has the deepest red of any of the 
Japanese peonies. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the petaloids are touched with white, the 
general effect is extremely dark. This variety 
is one of exceeding richness. Although it is 
scarce it should be secured if possible. 

Tora-no-maki. This is a white variety which 
I like very much. It so closely resembles the 
scarce and expensive Isani Gidui that some 
experts see no difference between them. They 
may be the same thing, for there is great con- 
fusion in the name of the Japanese varieties, 
Tora-no-maki is a profuse bloomer, and on a 
well-established plant the flowers are quite six 
inches in diameter, which is fairly large for 
peonies of the Japanese type. 

Moonbeam has been described earlier in this 
article. It is here classed with the singles for 
convenience, and because it should be included 
in any collection of distinction. 

Nellie and Marguerite Dessert are two of the 
largest and most pleasing pink singles among 
Albiflora peonies. Both are scarce and rather 
expensive, but well worth searching for. 

Pride of Langport is also a large and glowing 
pink of a different hue. 


SCREENS OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
(Continued from page 123) 





Miss Swift, Decorator 


WHEN THERE ARE TOO MANY DOORS IN A 


ROOM, ESPECIALLY WHEN THEY HAVE BEEN 


PLACED WITH NO SENSE OF BALANCE, THEIR 
NUMBER MAY BE DISGUISED BY A SCREEN 


To-day, screens are being made of every 
conceivable material that can be adapted to 
a plane surface whose design will lend itself to 


bas 








an upright position. Paper, leather, porcelain, ) 


glass, tapestry, silk, chintz, wood, embroidery 
— all can be brought in tune to serve this pur- 


pose. But different types of screens require [| 


different surroundings. They should not be 
selected for their intrinsic beauty alone — as 
an end in themselves — but rather with the 
view of becoming harmonious adjuncts of the 
room in which they are placed and of perform- 
ing their function well. They should possess 
something of the same character as their sur- 
roundings, unless the surroundings are to be 
built around some screen which is beautiful 
enough to become the central point of interest 
in the room. 

A few well-known American painters are 
turning their attention to the painting of 
screens, whose color and subject matter are 
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designed expressly to fit certain spaces and 
needs. Many of them are very beautiful and 
imaginative in theme and tonal quality and 
reveal a fine feeling for decoration. One feels 
at once their claim as real works of art and, as 
such, they give rare distinction to a room. 

There are occasions when _ transparent 
screens, made either of silk or glass, can be used 
with happy results. This occurs when an 
object that is to be concealed is in close 
proximity to a window whose light must not 
be blotted out. A transparent screen, well 
placed, will help to solve this problem. Though 
it will temper the light somewhat, it will not 
shut it out completely as an opaque screen 
would do. In the case of a dark inside room 
that has no windows, it will be found that 
either painted glass doors or screens will be 
excellent expedients for gaining light, yet they 
are able to preserve sufficient privacy. Such 
screens also have the happy faculty of extend- 
ing vistas and of giving a certain verve and 
animation to an interior that may otherwise 
be dull and lifeless. Mirrored screens possess 
these qualities, too, and are consciously 
placed where they can absorb and reflect light 
where light is needed. 

But every interior presents a problem of its 
own and therein lies the charm of it. It is the 
personal note, the particular flavor that stamps 
individual taste, that gives it its vitality. The 
last twenty-five years have ushered in a re- 
vived interest in decoration. The popular 
belief that beautiful things could find their 
way only into the exclusive homes of the rich 
has been proven a fallacy. We know now that, 
as our standards become higher, and as our 
demand for beautiful things grows more ex- 
acting, the supply will meet this demand. We 
are passing out of the age when furniture and 
the many accessories of every day life, ac- 
quired by the average buyer were fashioned 
only with the view to utility. We are beginning 
to crave a more gracious intention and to study 
just how and why things of utility were beau- 
tiful in the best epochs of art production. And 
we shall find more and more, as we study 
decoration, ‘that the material must be one of 
the suggestors of the thought — its use must 
govern the design.’ 


THE SEAT IN THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 125) 


flowers. In the summer, when the hawthorn 
hedge makes a green wall, when the woods 
complete the pleasant background, when the 
flowers are in bloom, the seat is happier, for it 
takes its real place in the garden scheme. 

This seat stands upon a broken stone pave- 
ment where the path is simply widened out to 
accommodate it, as a cramped feeling is as 
annoying in a garden as in a room. 

Not only are apse-like seats of interest, but 
there are many other simple shapes quite 
worth considering. In oval gardens of natural- 
istic tendencies, for instance, where informal 
shrubbery makes the background for the 
flowers, it is often very pleasing to make the 
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This pleasing and practical adaptation of 





OURhome! How carefully you 

plan it to express your indi- 
viduality, to fit your pleasant 
moods, to insure your comfort, re- 
pose, peacefulness. How essential 
is quiet there! And how much 
doors and their hinges have to do 
with Quiet! 

Hinges, the most vital fact of 
doors, are mostly taken for granted. 
But not by architects; not by 
builders; nor by those responsible 
for great hotels, for modern office- 
buildings. They make very sure 
of quiet doors. They select 
McKinney Hinges, for the sake of 
door-ability. 


several architectural types into a modern 
design is gaining much favor now. 





Insuring Door-ability— 
which includes Quiet! 


“Door-able” is fact, not mere 
phrase, where McKinney is con- 
cerned. Any building worth using 
is worth hinges that keep doors 
able. Doors that are silent, smooth- 
working, when first hung true. 
Doors which work smoothly and 
silently as the years go on. 

Quiet doors! McKinney Hinges 
insure them. 

There are McKinney Hinges for 
every sort of use, and to conserve 
any sane economy in building. You 
get a clear idea of this from “Sug- 
gestions for the Home-builder,” a 
useful little book many have liked 
to utilize. May we mail youacopy? 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


McKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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One simply must have a good 
informal note paper to carry on 
the business of a household — 
to keep up family correspond- 
ence—or to engage freely in the 
exchange of letters among close 
friends. To meet the urgent need 
for such stationery we originated 
—eight years ago — the printed 
single-sheet type of note paper 
which has been taken up so en- 
thusiastically in the country’s 
better homes. @ The original 
sheet — American Stationery — 
is characterized by a_ sterling 
quality that is worthy of a place 
on the finest desks. It is neatly 
and accurately printed. It is 
made up and delivered with 
sharp promptness. And, because 
of our unique production meth- 
ods, it is incredibly low in price. 
@ Send for a package printed 
with your name and address and 
learn how excellent and informal 
stationery can be. 


100 en [LO 


This comprises our “Regular 
Package” which is made up as 
follows and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank Bond— 
clear, white, fine textured; ex- 
quisite writing surface. SIZE: 
Sheet 6x 7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, printed 
as shown in illustration, in rich, 
dark blue ink. 

For orders west of Denver and foreign 
countries, add 109%. Always remit with 


order. With the excepiiona al facilities of 
our large plant, all orders are filled with 





amazing speed. We have no agents or 
branch ‘pl ants. All American St atione ry 
is sold by mail from Peru, Indiana, 


where we, originators of this type of 
stationery, have successfully manufac- 
. tured it for eight years. 


/] The American Stationery Co. 
822 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


eeeienaaas couPron---—--~ 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 

822 PARK AVENUE, PERU, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: lierewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 envelopes 
of American Stationery to be printed as shown on attached 
clip. (Note: To avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 

ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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seat conform with the curving end. There are 
many opportunities of composing the seat to 
fit the design, and all these simple motives can 
be elaborated and refined, in all manner of 
ways, to the very nth degree of perfection. 
When a garden has a wall, there are many 
ways of moulding wall and seat into fascinating 
compositions. Even a bit of retaining wall can 
be made an interesting feature. Some vears 
ago, one of my gardens ended abruptly at a 
length of the ugliest concrete wall | have ever 
seen. Luckily it was only about two feet high 
with a hedge standing in back of it upon the 
higher level. As I could not remove it, | 
camouflaged it. Where the seat was to stand | 
faced the wall with brick with a limestone 


coping. Now two Silver Moon Roses tumble . 


luxuriantly over it. You may have seen it in the 
little picture on the contents page of the May 
number. The seat stands upon a brick pave- 
ment. The brick is laid with mortar with 
interesting effect. With a wide-spreading vew 
at either side, with Evonymus vegetatus growing 
beneath it against the edge of the pavement, 
with Scotch roses, whose foliage is so delight- 
ful, hiding the rest of the wall, with viburnums 
and other shrubs as a background, the seat 
now finds itself in a fascinating little terminal 
niche overlooking a colorful flower garden. 

There are, of course, other interesting posi- 
tions for seats in a garden besides the rather 
obvious terminal one. Seats on either side of 
the arbored entrances to old gardens are es- 
pecially fascinating. Here the seat is really not 
a part of the garden composition but rather a 
place to await a garden companion, a place to 
anticipate the beauty of flowers as yet but half 
seen. Seats can be placed beneath pergolas so 
that you look out from their shadow-mottled 
coolness, perchance through vine traceries, to 
the sunny garden beyond. Seats can be placed 
beneath trees or in recessed corners and hidden 
niches, for there is a special charm in viewing 
from deep shade a garden in the bright sun- 
light, or in sitting undisturbed and undiscov- 
ered in a sheltered nook from which you can 
catch but little enticing glimpses of the garden. 

The materials of which seats are built vary 
with the garden. In its very appropriateness 
lies the charm of many a seat. For this reason 
alone a seat needs to be specially designed 
with its particular special placing in mind. To 
show no original ideas for your garden seat — 
as well as for your garden — is to overlook the 
wealth of opportunities at every hand. 

Marble seats are only possible in very 
elaborate gardens of studied formality and 
rich verdure, in gardens where they will har- 
monize with marble-columned pergolas, with 
the finest of brick walls, with bronze statues 
and elaborate fountains. Cement is usually 
but a poor substitute for stone, as its texture 
is hard and unsympathetic and its coloring is 
unpleasing. But in the hands of a master 
cement is pliable and can be moulded into 
refined shapes. Then it can be finished with a 
nice texture, it can take on beautiful coloring, 
and, then too, it will lend itself to all kinds of 
modeled panels and sculptural friezes and 
other pleasant ornamentation. Brick, too, 
lends itself beautifully to seats, generally 
combination with stone or wood as ornamenta- 


tion, as pier or wall background. It is some 
times very interesting to use brick in these 
combinations, for in this way you can often aid 
the union of house and garden. It was with 
this thought in mind that I once designed such 
a seat where the high brick semicircular back 
terminated in piers that were surmounted with 
stone vases of fruit and flowers. 

Iron | have only seen used as outdoor 
furniture for terraces and porches. The very 
fact that furniture of this type can be easily 
moved makes it unfitted for a feature that is to 
be an integral part of the garden. 

Occasionally a dry-laid wall can be moulded 
into a seat. I came upon a very charming 
example at the very edge of a delightful spring 
with hemlock boughs hanging over the water. 
A few extra slabs of field stone placed against 
the sloping ground above it made a back to the 
seat. Another example | found in a rock gar- 
den. This seat was an integral part of the 
garden. The owner had waited a long time 
before she found just the appropriate type, for 
she perceived that this seat could make or mar 
her garden. At last she found its prototype on 
a roadside in Italy and her Italian gardener 
with all the innate feeling the Italians have for 
such work made this freely-rendered copy. A 
few steps up from the path in a sequestered 
and recessed nook the seat is built right into 
the hillside. Junipers and azaleas make its 
immediate background. Vines trail over its 
sides, moss grows on its seat. At one’s feet a 
woodsy columbine is blooming, hard by a 
mertensia is in flower and forget-me-nots 
spread their blue sheets beside the steps. 

And then, there is wood — oak, chestnut, 
cypress, white pine — for garden seats. Wood 
is the simplest material to use and the most 
adaptable. Wooden seats will fit into the sim- 
plest garden and in the most elaborate one. 
Wooden seats can be hand-hewn and left 
rough like the oaken slabs sometimes set in 
niches in dry-laid walls, or they can be stained. 
The grain shows through the stain and this 
rather rugged appearance of the wood seems to 
harmonize with flower and foliage. Wooden 
seats can also be painted with smooth and 
finished surfaces. These can be made with slat 
backs and intricate patterns, with elaborate 
mouldings and dainty carvings. They can be 
just as delightfully delicate as any indoor piece 
of furniture if they are appropriate for the 
garden in which they find themselves. 

The color a seat is painted has its bearing 
upon its appropriateness in a garden. | have 
found that seats painted white are, generally 
speaking, very staringly prominent in a garden, 
a too dominant note in the picture. White- 
painted seats and arbors, trellises, and gates 
have been much overdone and have been used 
too often inappropriately. In connection with 
white painted Colonial houses of really old 
tvpe and character, white seats and garden 
structures have, however, a true charm, al- 
though you will find they were used sparingly. 
In the famous Nichols garden at Salem, there 
is nothing more than a simple arch on the 
main garden path, if | remember rightly. 
Occasionally there will be an arbor or a white 
picket fence and gate, or a summer house, but 
I cannot remember a single instance in the 
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Theres a Xitéeh Rod 
for every Draping Purpose 

















* 
Sold by 
Better 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


CURTAIN Rops 


IRSCH CURTAIN RODS come 

single, double or triple, for any 
draping effect; extension style, or cut-to- 
length, to fit any kind of window. 


The FLAT SHAPE prevents sagging and insures 
neat, effective appearance of drapes. It’s partic- 
ularly easy to shir the curtains on the rod and 
attach or detach the rods from the brackets — 
done by merely tilting — yet the rods never come 
down accidentally. 


The Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White finish 
is guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 176 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Ganada, Ltd., 107 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 


Our Seventh Annual Edition pictures window treatments 
for every room, in colors, with the practical information you 
want as to materials, rods, color schemes, etc. Gladly mailed 
free on request 


AMERICA’S PLAYGROUND 


HE Mountains and Lakes of New England are America’s Wonder- 


land and Playground. To those who have, or plan to have, 
summer homes in these northern climes, this Nursery is in a 
position to offer a service of definite value. Our thirty years of 
experience in growing plants for this cold climate enables us to say 
definitely just what can and what cannot be used to beautify your 
homes. This service is free, and our stock is the hardiesit obtainable. 
Our catalogue, free on request, lists not only all the plants, shrubs, 
trees and vines that live and thrive here, but also a complete collection 
of native plants, ferns and orchids. We will gladly aid you in the plan- 
ning and selection of your planting. And for your town and city homes, 
wherever they are, this catalogue is of even greater interest, for in it are 
listed plants of absolute hardiness, the finest collection of Hardy Lilies 
offered in this country, the best of Paonias and Iris and the choicest 
introductions of perennial specialists the world over. 


Our Autumn Supplement, listing Dutch Bulbs, and plants for Fall setting, is ready 


With it will be sent our complete Annual for 1923. Send for your copy now. 
Charlotte America’s Hardiest Plant Nursery Vermont 
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Newest of all new curtain laces 
with the richest of silken sheens 


NTO this shimmering Scranton Lustre- 
Lace is woven more than mere lustre or 
striking pattern. It is imprinted with the 
handiwork of masters of design and weave, 
who, striving ever for perfection, necessarily 
give their greatest skill to each product from 
the Scranton looms. 





Look at this Lustre-Lace Curtain in the 
Flemish Filet weave. Its soft glowing pat- 
| tern and airy transparency will add unusual 
grace to the windows in your home. Picture 
it there, giving distinction to the home’s ex- 
terior, glorifying each transformed room. By 
all means see the many Lustre-Lace designs 
at your favorite store. See also the Scranton 
Shadow Laces, Super-Filets, Filet Nets and 

q attractive Scranton Bedspreads. 
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| “New Outlooks for Every Home’ 

is a handbook on curtaining and 
| window draping which every home 
decorator should have. Fill out 
and mail coupon to-day for this and 
“Scranton Bedspreads,”” a new book- 
let on the latest boudoir vogues. If 
| you have an unusual curtain problem 
write our Service Department 
about it, 














| sees an LACE CURTAINS 
||\\| || THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY | | il @ 
|| |! j Dept. 9-H, Scranton, Pa. il ae 
1 | I 1 me without cost, “New Out- |, | | CURTAIN NETS 
it] } low Every Home,” ‘Scranton Bed- } 
} | spread and companion booklets. | ’ 
| | | 
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has published anothervaluable book, 
including Peterson’s Master Lists of 
Peonies and Iris, conveniently classi- 
fying these two most famous flowers 
in broadsideform. Your copy is ready. 
Write for it. You will find it easy to 
select the varieties you want intelli- 
gently. Init we are io. the world’s 
est groupings of both of 


these splendid flowers. S 
Peterson’s 1 é 
freina 
class by 
themselves— 


0 strong, hardy and 
vigorous. Noted for their 


brilliant hues, coloring and 
fragrance. 


Peterson’s unique guarantee states plainly“ We will 
replace with three, any plant blooming not true to 
description.” We will also replace any article that 
might be received in bad condition. 


Peterson’s 
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merit. We classify 

colors in both Peonies and 

Iris, seasonable blooming peri- 

ods, and fully describe each kind and variety, repre- 
senting the gems of the best Peoniesand Iris known. 


Our New and Special Offer 


This year we remove the only remaininguncertainty 
by definitely specifying actual number of eyes each 
size of plant must have. This removes the guess, 
and adds a new and certain feature to our own 
make-good method of doing business. We now 

give you five different sizes of Peony roots to choose 

from and specify the minimum number of eyes each 
size must have. You know in advance just what 
you are getting. 

Iris shipped after July 1. Peonies after September 1. 

rders for one and two eye Peony divisions must 

be received before October 1. 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges 


This removes another uncertainty. Even though 
you know the exact variety you want, our unique 
guarantee of 14 years assures you of getting them. 
You also know the number of eyes you will get and 
the exact cost of delivery. 

Send for Peterson’s book. Use our Master Lists of 
both Peenies and Iris in making your selection. 
They are helpful and valuable — just ask for the 
book. It is without cost to you. 

























+ Wm. A. 
Peterson 
Proprietor 











Peterson Nursery 


30 N. La Salle St. Chicago 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

older work where all of them have been used 
together —even in rather large gardens. 
Moderation and restraint seem to have been 
the keynote of these lovely gardens. 

But there is ample opportunity in experi- 
menting with other colors. I have always 
thought that a French gray would be delightful 
for a seat in a garden, toning in with delicate 
flower color and perhaps even with graved 
foliage. This coloring would be particularly 
lovely with houses of the same shade. I have 
been delighted with the effects obtained 
various gardens where | had seats painted an 
apple green. The real apple green as it comes 
from the can is usually too strong and high- 
keved for the garden, but a tiny bit of lamp 
black mixed with it gives it a soft tone. Often 








a soft brown, or sometimes a brown mixed with 
a bit of green, or again a brown toned with 
gray so that it becomes the color of tree trunks 
is good in the garden and can be used to ad- 
vantage against brick or rough stone walls, 
Such coloring I like, even in hedge-enclosed 
gardens that are in connection with brick or 
half-timbered houses. Such coloring I have seen, 
too, when seats have been placed in secluded 
nooks among rhododendrons and laurels, or at 
the end of a green alley, or in a small woods, 

A seat therefore may become more than a 
useful element of the garden, more even than 
a vital part of its design. It may be also an 
ornament which, beautiful in line, in material 
and in color, is a veritable finishing touch to 
the garden. 


COLLECTING LETTERS 


(Continued from page 143) 


marchand de friperies who has been in New 
York — a Mecca! —and who wants dreadfully 
to talk English to vou. And there are touch- 
ing things, too. In the midst of all this dirt 
and noise and confusion sometimes you'll see 
aman with a basket of purple pansies, and 
poorly clad people stopping to buy them 
Where else but in Paris could that happen? 
Or you’ll pause beside a pile of old and out- 
worn garments and hear a voung girl hum- 
ming to herself, ‘Sur le Pont d’Avignon,’ 
lilting and gay, as only a French child, 
cradled to its cadences, ever could sing it. 

You won’t need a great deal of French for 
the Marché. In fact, vou could manage it all 
on those immortal words of the Laird in 
Trilby, ‘Combien’ and ‘Je prong.’ What 
you'll want far more is a quick, mathematical 
mind; an ability to understand that cent sous 
means vingt sous one. For all the vendors give 
you their prices that way, and until I grew ac- 
customed to the method, I had to do rapid-fire 
division. And some collectors will tell you to 
bargain, to beat the dealers down, to offer them 
half. But, in most cases, vou won’t want to — 
any more than | did — for they are poor, so 
very poor, and a franc will mean so much more 
to them than it ever can to you. But I'll admit 
it’s maddening, after you have just bought a 
beautiful brass candlestick for four francs, to 
have another marchand ask you twelve for a 
battered, broken one, just because its desolate 
condition proves its antiquity! In that case 
you walk away in the dignified silence which 
better becomes a foreigner than animated 
argument in an unknown tongue. 

All this does n’t mean that I don’t counsel 
you to work hard over those grammars we left 
with vou. I do, for a really adequate knowl- 
edge will increase your happiness a thousand- 
fold. My fluency grows, although I would 
hardly yet speak of French as my mother 
tongue. | talk, but I do not converse; I say, 
“Pass me the bread, please,’ or ‘It is very cold 
io-dav,’ but never anything that I really want to! 
And you know what I think words should be; 
winged, beautiful things, jewels to string into 
a perfect pattern. | trv, of course; moreover, 
at present | am completing my education by a 


struggle with the Merovingian kings; unsuc- 
cessful so far, it’s true, but I solemnly vow 
that if ever I do overthrow this dynasty, I'll 
lead them captive in rhymed chains, like 
‘William the Norman and William his son,’ 
you know, so that future generations will not 
have to suffer from their tyranny as | have. 

Enough for tonight! But I am not going to 
close my letter. I am keeping it open till after 
the big Foire aux Jambons which takes place 
next week, Holy Week. They say there’s 
nothing like it in all Paris. 

Saturday, March 31st. 

There is n’t! I, who write this to you, speak 
the truth, for I have been to the Foire four 
times, and I wish now that I had spent the 
whole week there. If anything, it is more 
fascinating than the Marché aux Puces; at 
least there is greater variety, though that has 
the advantage of being a permanent institution, 
while the Ham Fair, like Christmas, comes but 
once a year. Some savants trace its beginning 
back to the days of Charles the Bald, which 
is the time of the Strassbourg Oath, which took 
place in 842. (I am learning history, you see.) 
And while it is spoken of usually as La Foire 
aux Jambons, a much more important part to 
a collector is the adjoining Foire aux Ferailles. 
When you go wear your oldest clothes, and 
your most comfortable shoes for you will have 
to walk and walk; the Fairs stretch from the 
Place de la Bastille down to the Rue Faubourg 
du Temple. 

If vou have only a little time to spend go 
straight to the Metro station, Richard Lenoir, 
although it is a most interesting study in hu- 
man nature to begin at the Bastille, to pass by 
stands where you can purchase paper or lace or 
aprons or bright pink spun sugar; to behold 
romantic, turreted backgrounds against which 
you may have your photograph taken riding on 
a stuffed donkey (the Parisian equivalent of a 
Coney Island automobile) ; or buy a gingerbread 
pig with your name written upon it in tiny 
colored confetti. It’s a standing joke in Paris 
to remark that even hams may be found at the 
Foire aux Jambons. | daresay there used to be 
more; however plenty of placarded stalls still 


greet you with, ‘A la Renommée des Saucissons 
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THE CHARM OF AMERICAN 18TH CENTURY CABINET-MAKING 
IN THE DANERSK GLASTONBURY GROUP 


Delicate carving—Mahogany harmoniously combined 











Curly Maple and Mahogany! 


Danersk Furniture ? 


Have you any idea of the beauty of these 
woods when finished in the mellow tones of 
And do you know the 
fine traditions of 18th Century American 
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PART OF THE DANERSK GLASTONBURY GROUP 


with mellow-toned Curly Maple! 


cabinet-making that lie back of the use of these 
woods together ? 

Such groups as the Glastonbury Bedroom 
were built around rare antiques that we pur- 
chased as documents in design. The Bureau 
in mahogany and maple is after one made in 
Glastonbury in 1720. Even the drawer pulls are 
the original ‘E Pluribus Unum” design, with 
the stars of the Thirteen Colonies. 


The tops of the posts are hand-carved in a 
delicate leaf design. The mirrors are true to the 
period, with finely moulded frames of curly maple 
and the Flame of Freedom ornament found on 
what are commonly known as “Washington 
Mirrors” but really dating back before his day. 

This important group, together with the other 
charming groups of Early American pieces—as 
well as decorative furniture—may be seen in 
their entirety at our sales rooms in New York 
and Chicago, or purchases can be made through 
any decorator. Call now and see all of the 
pieces of these groups. Prompt delivery of 
your selections can be made. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


315 MICHIGAN AVENUE, NORTH, CHICAGO 
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ROOK WOO D 
POTTERY AND TILES 


Whether old and quaint or ultra and modern 
in feeling, tiles possess a charm rarely equaled 
by other materials used in home building. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Every Home Lover Should 
Read This New Booklet 


You will enjoy reading ‘““The Over- 
looked Beauty Spots in Your Home”— 
a profusely illustrated booklet which 
we are sending to all who request it. 


How oak flooring became the ideal 
wood floor, why it has always been 
considered a luxury, though now a 
demonstrated economy, why it en- 
hances even the most modestly fur- 
nished room, and how to judge its 
real value—these are but a few of 
interesting touches you will find be- 
tween its covers. The edition is lim- 
ited. Write today for your free copy. 


Whether you are planning to build 
or want the touch of refinement oak 
floors will give to your present home, 
specify ‘‘Perfection’’ Brand Oak Floor- 
ing for happiest results. Writes us 
for full information if you do 
not find it on sale where you live. 


ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


PERFECTION 


Brand Oak Flooring 
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“BUFFALO” Portable 


FENCING SYSTEM 


i UFFALO” PORTABLE FENCING SYSTEM is the result of more than 
half a century of experience in the manufacture of wire products, and for 

years has been in use at the largest kennels and finest country estates in America. 
With the “BUFFALO” System you can build large or small, inexpensive en- 


closures for chickens, ducks, geese, dogs or other small animals or fowl. 
in appearance, and can be erected or shifted about 
easily and quickly without the use of clumsy or heavy tools. 
Its use prevents yards from becoming barren and unsightly, 
and it permits a separation of different breeds of chickens or 
puppies and of puppies from larger animals or their mothers. 






wi 


It is neat 


NEW PRICES (effective July 2, 1923) 

FR RS 6.508 osccewessicnce $4.00 

2’ 6” wide x 5’ high (gate) 

4’ 6” long x 5’ high. 

8’ long x 2’ high... a 

We ES OT WIN, Seo ane cacniecs sos 2.25 

Prices net per section F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Initial orders for less than six sections are subject to 
an advance of 25c per section over the above prices. 
Immediate shipments from stock. 

We also make FIRE SCREENS, VINE 
TRAINERS, TREE GUARDS, LAWN SETTEES, 
WINDOW GUARDS, etc. Information gladly 
furnished on request. 

WRITE for booklet No. 75S which shows designs, sizes 
and prices. Mailed upon receipt of 6c postage. 





BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 538 TERRACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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This 5 anit House ~onty HOS 


E ship you this substantial 5-room house with 

all lumber cut to fit for $1165 — or, sectional, 
ready to erect, at $1650. All lumber, windows, 
doors, roofing, hardware, paint and plaster boards 
included in these low prices, which are possible only 
because of the quantity production at the vast 
Bossert plant. 


Send for the Bossert Book of Homes 


The Bossert Catalog illustrates and describes in 
detail, this Albany model and many other charming 
and attractive homes, from simple bungalows to 
elaborate estates. It shows plans and pictures and 
is full of practical information for home-builders. 
Send 20 cents for this book today. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC., 
1304 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When building, be sure to get Bossert’s prices 
on lumber and trim. 


BOSSERT HOUSES 

















Do You Realize How Little 


a Greenhouse Costs ? 


OST folks associate a greenhouse with unwarranted 











luxury. They have no idea that a handsome 
Callahan Greenhouse can be erected for as little as 
$500; some models even less expensive. 
Many Callahan owners are raising crisp lettuce and 
fragrant flowers for their own tables the year ’round, 
and are easily and profitably disposing of their surplus. 


CALLAHAN SECTIONAL 
GREENHOUSES 


are built entirely at our factory in completely finished 
unit sections. —Two men in two days can completely 
erect a large house. 


Write for The Greenhouse Book — it 
gives full details, illustrations and 
prices. 

THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
1114S. Ludlow St. Dayton, Ohio 





























8 Arlington Street 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


John Bunyan 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith 
HE adventurous tale of Christian’s prowess. Edith Freelove Smith has disentangled the ever- 
entertaining plot from the seventeenth-century theology with which this classic was burdened; 
at the same time she has been at special pains to preserve the quaintness and vigor of the original text. 
@ The silhouette drawings with which the book is generously illustrated demonstrate how sym- 
pathetically Harriet Savage Smith has interpreted the very spirit of the story. 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS Boston (17), Mass. 














d’ Auvergne,’ ‘A la Renommée des Rillettes de 
Touraine’; then quite at the end a last little 
stand with the sign, ‘/ci pas de Renommée — 
mais gotite;-moi ca!’ (No renown here, but just 
taste that, will you!) 

Indeed, I’m not sure but that I’d like to do 
my marketing at the Fair, for the vegetables, 
too, are quite wonderful. I never beheld such 
cauliflowers: huge, white, solid heads some- 
times for only a franc apiece. And I’m very 
sure that if | were a beginning housekeeper | 
should go to the Foire aux Ferailles for my 
furniture. Never again do | expect to have a 
Louis Seize mahogany card-table offered to me 
for sixty-five francs. Just think! Even with 
the franc at its normal value that is only 
thirteen dollars. Or an early nineteenth-cen- 
tury vaisselier for a hundred and twenty-five. 
That would have looked so charming ranged 
with old Strassbourg ware or faiencerie de 
Nevers, for I always think that walnut in the 
gentle gold-brown color so common to France, 
has infinitely more soul than mahogany. 

Strange to say I didn’t buy any candlesticks; 
they were there by battalions, but I had so 
many already, and, then, they were rather 
higher than at the Marché aux Puces. But I did 
get two very desirable pairs of sconces, rather 
like that pair I have at either side of the little 
Constitution mirror which hangs above my 
Hepplewhite tip-table. The first —a large 
double pair —I picked up at a flat-on-the- 
ground booth where there were old locks and 
keys and hinges and bolts — and a very jolly 
patron. All around (Continued on page 191) 
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UNDER A ROSE-COLORED ROOF 
(Continued from page 128) 


maker also make, in the corner of the blue 
room, a dressing-table shelf, which I have 
covered with cretonne to match the curtains 
and the day bed. The dressing-table is fur- 
nished with a small mirror in a pink frame, a 
dressing-table seat to match the draperies, and 
simple candle lamps with pink shades. The 
day bed, and the bedside table in this room 
are painted a delicate shade of pink, and the 
whole room has just the atmosphere of femi- 
nine pink and blueness that I wished it to 
have, as a foil for the adjoining room with its 
heavy mahogany furniture and more austere 
cream-yellow walls. 

The yellow room I| wished to make equally 
acceptable as a man’s room or a woman's 
room, since the small blue room was so fla- 
grantly feminine. The yellow room is a north 
room — the nearest to a dark room of any in 
the house — and it is delightful to see how the 
cream-yellow walls and woodwork simulate 
sunshine. 

To begin with, I had for this room an old- 
fashioned, sleigh-back, large mahogany bed. 
And since the whole house is just playhouse 
size anyway, the size of the bed and the size of 
the room were disproportionate. So I took my 
courage in my hands and did a very radical 
thing. There was in the room a niche just wide 
enough for the head of the bed to slide back 
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RING “all outdoors” into your home. Convert your 
wa bedrooms at will into sleeping porches by installing 
° Lunken Windows when you build. 
Dles, Lunken Windows — storm-tight in winter because of com- 
such plete copper weather-stripping — allow ventilation when 
me- desired, from a mere crack at top, bottom or middle to 
blinds 100% opening 
bse Copper-bronze cloth screens with rust proof metal frames 
er | are part of the Lunken equipment. Pushed up into the 
my window pocket, they save the trouble and expense usually 
~ “ encountered in the yearly putting in and taking out 
Lunken Windows cost a little more to install but quickly 
me pay for themselves in comfort, convenience and lessened 
vith labor costs 
nly Look INto LUNKEN Winpows BeroreE You BuiLp 
en- Write today for detailed information 
ive. 
ged The LUNKEN’“ WINDOW £2 
is Residence o, : : : : : 
de This , Residence of 4126 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
cinnati, is equipped 
the throughout with 
ce Lunken Windows. 
ks; 
so ! * 
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: ogged Pipes 
ler 
tle 7 
= LTHOUGH the faucet has been open- 
a ed wide, this ordinary iron supply 
i ) pipe can deliver only a thin stream of 
ad » discolored water. Rust—the inevitable 
ly enemy of iron—has choked the pipe. 
1) ) 
5 $e Thar at 
\ 82 T a Se ae +r 
Ff : ie 
Ordinary Iron Pipe Anaconda Brass Pipe 
} f | ie & A, after four years of service 
\ Co + The two pieces of pipe illustrated were cut from cold 
” i ee ANaAgONDA water service lines installed side by side, in August, 
re i ; +a ao 1918, and photographed in April, 1922. After only four 
is Ff years the ordinary iron pipe is almost entirely clogged 
i } Bion’e. bus on hala with rust and the outside surface is badly pitted. The 
r- ‘ Se Anaconda Brass Pipe is in excellent condition 
. until you know the anne Sp ne A Ee 
rital facts about : ° 4° . 
d } plumbing. Let us  Lhere is one sure way of avoiding this 
e - send You, our_new trouble and securing an uninterrupted 
n ] fence,’ which telle flow of clear water. Install Anaconda 
e ~ THE NOURMAHAL pri ack tga J Guaranteed Brass Pipe. Brass cannot rust. 
a on plumbing, t is # “ cd a. " 
| . Ou mer ee. 86S free. Address De. Consequently it will not clog or leak. 
0 INCENT ASTOR Builder, Robert Jacob 4 sartment B. 4 ee : 
s a ee (a , For approximately $75 more Anaconda 
\ rom Gustave Lang, * Each leneth of Ana- : a aa 4 ‘ : b os : ll ~d 
e | Masser, Yache “Hearnabal”. scale Benes Plte com Guaranteed Brass Pipe can be installec 
‘ "I have been using your Aquatite Varnish, Yacht Grey A ite. the a ae ina $15,000 house. It will mean money 
: . and Cabin White Enamel for a number of years and find , ere ry sol d f catend 61 al : 
V them the most satisfactory." (2 =a ? rmanent means SVE and com ort gained throughout 
; 1 nenmmeumn t of identification. the years to come. 
OuR “CUP DEFENDER VARNISHES’ were $ | 
1 chosen to varnish all of America’s Cup Defenders. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
1 a 
° h < General Offices: Waterbury,Conn. Offices and Agencies in Larger Cities 
| THE Varnishes and Enamels that for nearly a Mills and Boreariens Aceenin; Coen et en ey eenes 
Cannes hove wi uffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 
4 y © withstood the SPORMS of the t In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
OPEN SEAS, make the most lasting finish for | 
the Home. 
' EDWARD SMITH & CO. AN 
127 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. ¥ 
oho (Chicago Branch) abs 
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Dreer’s Gold Medal 
Hybrid Larkspurs 








A copy sent on request. 


HENRY A. DREE 


DREER’S 
Midsummer Catalogue 


A 56-page book offering a complete line of 
seasonable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and Sundries, 
including: 
HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS — This is a good time to sow these to 
produce strong, vigorous plants for next year’s blooming. 


time to sow such things as Daisies, Pansies, Wallflowers, also such favorite green- 
house flowering plants as Cinerarias, Primroses, etc. 


VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS — A complete list of the best 
kinds that can be sown at this time of year. 


This is also the ideal 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS — We offer a splendid selection of the 
most luscious pertect-flowering sorts, which, if set out now, will produce a full 
crop of fruit next June. 

WINTER AND SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS — We offer a really select line 


of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
they will be sent on arrival from Europe and elsewhere. 


GARDEN REQUISITES OF EVERY SORT — The most approved garden tools 


Snowdrops, etc. Order now and 


s, Lawn Sprinklers, Rubber Hose, etc.; the 


most effective Insecticides and Fungicides, Fertilizers, etc. 


Please mention this publication 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























ARTISTIC MANTELS 
That Beautify the Home 


HE Open Fireplace! Theme for poets. Inspiration 
for dreamy fancies. Haven of rest from care. 
In the homes of today, the fireplace has won a worthy 
setting —a manteled frame combining art and skilled 
handicraft. 
Our catalogue shows 32 beautiful Colonial and Period 
mantels, faithfully reproduced to meet modern require- 
ments, yet mindful of your purse strings. 
Let us know your requirements and the book will be 
sent you free. 
































IRON FENCE 
For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental entrance 
gates—all kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window Guards, Bal- 
cony Railings, Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Settees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE GREAT QUEST 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 

The setting is nearly a hundred years old, but the book 
is fresh with the interest of a well-told tale and the 
characters are as real as if they walked the ways of the 
present. Seafarers, adventurers, simple farm-folk, and 
wild savages play their parts and play them wel!. There 
is a calm simplicity about the style of the book that 
sets it apart from the ordinary tales of adventure that 
run through modern fiction. In the mass of inferior 
novels that appear with the regularity of the seasons it 
is a relief to read a real novel like THE GREAT 
QUEST. — Minneapolis News 


Illustrated by George Varian. $2.00 





THE MUTINEERS 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 


With the literalness of Under Sail and the romance of 
Treasure Island and a delicious tang of its own, this 
piratical tale of life on the sea a century ago captures 
the reader and holds him until the last scuffle is over, 
the last adventure recorded, the final awards granted, 
and the last word has been read. Then, if he has the 
time, he begins all over again or loans his copy to the 
friend whose tastes are similar to his own. — Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Illustrated by George Varian. $2.00 








At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 




















into, but the niche was not there by choice 
but by necessity; the staircase, | discovered, 
came up there and made a high slanting angle 
in the floor, which had been boarded up and 
built over with a seat. I had this seat taken 
out, and just bravely said to the cabinet-maker 
that he was to take as much off the leg of the 
mahogany bed as was necessary to slip it up 
into that niche. He was very shocked, but | 
was firm, and he did it, and the leg now re- 
poses in the storeroom. The cabinet-maker 
says it can be screwed back on with dowels, 
whatever they are, and no one will be the 
wiser. Anyway, the place just looks made for 
that bed now, and above it I have had a shelf 
built out just to the edge of the niche, with 
draperies that look as though they had always 
belonged with that very bed in that very spot. 

Failing to find a dressing-table that seemed 
to accompany the sleigh-back bed in design, | 
took from an antique shop an old mahogany 
console table with Ivre legs, and have adapted 
it for a dressing-table. It is very charming, 
and really a piece of furniture for which one 
has a rare respect, besides being most conven- 
ient for its purpose. Above it I have hung an 
old mahogany Colonial mirror, with the old 
‘OG’ type of frame. 

For this room | found, quite accidentally, a 
lovely colorful bit of decoration, and do not 
intend ever to put any other piece of decorative 
color in the room. It is an oval floral painting 
done on cream colored velvet, and framed in 
walnut. The painting is by no means amateur- 
ish, and is just the right type for such a room. 

The third bedroom in my tiny house is my 
own. This room, too, is flooded with sunshine, 
so I chose a cool marine green, scarcely a color 
at all, for the walls and woodwork. The furni- 
ture in this room is cream white, with white 
hangings in summer, and for the bed a cover of 
cream-colored silk over blue silk. This gives 
the coolest evanescent green shade imaginable. 
The covers for dressing-table and chiffonier are 
green organdie with white embroidered dots 
and crisp white organdie frills, and the bed- 
side table has a lamp with a shade of green 
organdie over deep green voile. There is a 
water color picture from a famous painting in 
the Congressional Art Gallery at Washington, 
D. C., reproduced excellently in the most re- 
freshing colors, and a round Spanish picture 
with dashing reds and blues that are gay and 
piquant against the cool green plaster walls. 
Never was there a cooler looking spot on a sum- 
mer’s day. 

To make this room warm looking in winter, 
I have an old-fashioned quilt for the bedspread, 
cream color with a flower basket patch-work 
design done in orange. There is an orange rug 
for the floor, woven in the old Robert E. Lee 
pattern, an orange screen to shield the bed 
from the window, and orange over-curtains. 

The one bathroom in my small, adored do- 
main was originally painted a dingy gray, with 
a small window high up, like a prison window. 
It is wonderful what glistening white enamel 
walls and a china-blue tile linoleum floor have 
done for that bathroom. I used the white 
enamel that my brother recommended be- 
cause it is the glistening everlasting kind used 
on battleships for ‘the sick bay’ (the hospital). 
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Pyrofuse 


“The Modern Destrover of Waste” 











WALL TYPE 
For New AnD REMODELED HoMEs 








Your Beautiful New Home 


YE use 
Needs Z for it in- 


sures sanitary conditions, con- 
venience in the kitchen, and 
absolute freedom from garbage 
eV ils 


Drop material into the hopper 
as it accumulates and, once a 
week, light the gas for half an 
hour. Average monthly cost 
about 30c 


se 
Ole is designed for 
COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 
of all kinds of household waste 
— is positive in action, and 
leaves nothing to chance 


Manufactured in various sizes 
and styles— Wall Types (as 
shown herewith) for new homes, 
and Portable Types for homes 
already constructed 


oO use 
is installed in 
the kitchen or service room — 
Is beautiful in design and finish 
— Is airtight and odorless 


es ofus? 
Type “M" with 
gas generator is wonderfully 
efficient for seaside and country 
homes where “city” gas is not 
procurable 


Many years of service and thcu- 

sands of installations prove the 
se 

ofE> method as stand- 


ard and dependable. 


ofuse 
Our faery brochure tells 


of waste destruction and is in- 
structive to home builders. Mailed 
free on request. 


J. B. Prescott & Son, Webster, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF INCINERATORS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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A blown fuse is nothing to worry about if your ‘‘ 
ty Triumph Safety Type Panel 
Simply put in a new fuse plug — it’s as simple and 
safe as changing a burned out lamp. Every residence 
must have a panel board; plan to have one that is 
safe and convenient. The Triumph Safety Type R 
panel board is the only one that’s absolutely safe. 
It costs no more — installed — than the old-fash- 
ioned, dangerous, inconvenient kind, and has many 
advantages over every other type. 


Because of absolute safe- xx IS a 
ty the Type R can be 
placed at the ‘‘center of 
distribution” at a dis- 
tinct saving in wiring 
cost. 














ST. LOUIS 


fuse 


Board. 


Send for the book of helpful suggestions, ‘‘Wiring 
the Home for Comfort and Convenience,’’ sent free 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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carelessly slammed doors 
subject plaster to blows 
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The opening and closing of doors subjects sur- 
rounding plaster to shocks. Not hard blows, it’s 
true. But never-ending vibrations, day after 
day, year after year. That is why cracks so 
frequently appear around much-used doors and 
windows. 


To avoid such unsightly defects, stronger con- 
struction is necessary. That is why the plaster 
in so many new homes is being made crack-proof 


with 
Anovaurn 
METAL LATH 


‘“‘The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


The steel strands of the lath reinforce the 
brittle plaster in every direction. 


To prevent cracks use Kno-Burn around 
windows and doors, in all corners, throughout 
bath rooms and on all ceilings under inhabited 
rooms. 


Fireproof construction of frame buildings 
is now possible. Incombustible plaster and 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath form a fire-resisting 
barrier that has been officially given a one- 
hour rating. Metal lath should also, for safety 
sake, be used over heating plants and at chim- 
ney breasts, under stairs and around stair wells. 


Ask your Architect or Builder 


how to make plaster crack-proof 
and frame homes fire safe with 
Kno-Burn. Or send for ‘‘Home 
Building.’’ You will find the sug- 
Sestions practical and valuable. 
Free, of course. * 










METAL CO. 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


cracked plaster around 
much used doorways 


Lay plaster on steel 








metal 
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Beautiful, Colorful 


TILES 


For the porch, Tiles have a double 
value. 

Because they are weather-proof and 
indestructible, they are most prac- 
tical. 

They cannot warp or fade. As long 
as the building stands, they retain 
their original beauty. 

No refinishing, no replacing. A Tiled 
porch floor is permanent, and that 
means economy. The cleaning is 
simplified, too, when the porch is 
Tiled. 

Then there are the qualities of Tiles 
which make them so attractive, so 
proper as a decorative material. 

In color and design their possibilities 
are unlimited. Each installation may 
be given an individual treatment to 
exactly meet the owner’s wishes. 


Consult your architect and dealer about 
Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


310 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty 
By E. Barrington 


hd what seems a charming insight into the 

lives of Mrs. Pepys, Maria Walpole, the Gun- 
ning sisters, Fanny Burney, and others, the author 
recounts what he thinks may have been the inner 
secrets of their lives. The form is that of diaries. 
The lovely women—he has chosen only lovely ones 
—write down their heart’s desires and their day's 
disappointments. And the whole is very skillful and 
altogether quaint. The illustrations are in keeping. 
They are exquisite reproductions of portraits.”’ $3.50 

At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 




















THE POUSE BEACTIPTEL 

The linoleum is cemented to the floor and to 
all intents and purposes is just as satisfactory 
as tile. I always keep in the bathroom, bright 
pink and blue handkerchief linen towels, and 
white towels with bright Russian embroidery, 
for although it bears no resemblance to the 
one-time dark prison, I like it as shiny-bright 
as possible. 

The really important thing about the down- 
stairs part of my intimate small castle, is that 
through prayer and tears and experience I 
have made very small dimensions appear much 
larger than they actually are. This was done 
by bravely choosing for the woodwork, walls, 
and ceilings of the entire first floor the most 
‘unsympathetic’ color there is — gray. When 
the decorator had first finished | viewed our 
work with mixed emotions. There was cer- 
tainly no doubt that the house looked twice as 
big, no doubt that I had added several thou- 
sand dollars worth of space to it, but how aloof 
it looked! It looked insulated, as though noth- 
ing had ever happened there, or ever would. 
And well | knew that many things had hap- 
pened, and that many more events would come 
in if they could, but that almost any event 
would be likely to be discouraged if not com- 
pletely ‘frozen out’ by that cold grayness. 

However, the house has so many windows 
that my friends call it the gold fish bowl, and 
the sunshine warmed up the gray. I soon 
found that sunshine could be caught, too, and 
held captive by almost any bit of color | set for 
a snare. In the dining-room, over the serving 
table, is a radiant blue placque that dominates 
the room, and is so exquisite and poignant one 
never forgets it. On either side of this I placed 
orange candles, and at the windows hung 
orange silk curtains. 

The dining-room rug — red and black and 
orange — is a very fine example of the real 
American Indian rugs made many years ago, 
and I took care to match the orange curtains 
to the orange in this rug. In the living-room | 
used another Indian rug in orange, red, and 
gray. For the usual interior, I especially dis- 
like Indian rugs, but my gay little country 
cottage is right for them someway. 

The hangings in the living-room are a deep 
golden brown, and the davenport pillows and 
cover are gold yellow with a bit of blue and 
rose. Various orange pillows, the flavored 
colors of the books in their shelves that line 





all available wall spaces, and the old-gold 
frame of a famous portrait of Rembrandt’s 
give all the warmth and coziness an interior 
could have, while the receding gray walls 
make my small rooms not only big enough to 
live in, but really large enough to expatiate on 
life. 

In summer I take out all the orange and 
brown and yellow from the downstairs rooms, 
and substitute green organdie curtains and 
apple-green Chinese crépe covers and pillows, 
so the whole place looks like a mint julep, with 
cool gray walls and shadowy green recesses, 
The awnings outside, as large almost as the 
diminutive gray shingle cottage itself, are 
painted gray and green, and the small porch 
has gray window-boxes with green ferns and 
discreet sprays of pink begonias, a porch swing 
covered with green Chinese crépe, and green 
and gray porch furniture 

I could not, in conscience, end this article 
without one, O so helpful word about floors. 
The floors in my house are Virginia pine, and 
had been painted and varnished and every- 
thing else until they were impossible. Every 
one sighed and said ‘too bad that the floors 
were pine and could not be waxed.’ Neverthe- 
less, | had one of those big strong inarticulate 
floor-scraper men come and scrape and grunt 
for days until every floor all over the house 
was as clean and sweet and pretty as only 
Virginia pine ever is. The floors did seem very 
soft though, but beautiful in markings. Soft 
or no soft, | had them waxed and polished as 
if they were hard wood, and they are charming. 
They are quite light, which only helps to make 
the small rooms look larger, and they are get- 
ting slightly darker with the wear and the wax- 
ing, but they are a great success and pleasure, 
and no one need have varnished or sticky 
painted floors unless they really prefer them. 

There are two things that are the two most 
important things about my house that I find 
I have left out, the view and the kitchen. But 
words fail me with either. Every window, 
suffice it to say, of the front, overlooks the 
Hudson River, two miles wide, with five rows 
of hills beyond graduating on up to the Cats- 
kill Mountains. In the back the windows over- 
look a large estate very charmingly kept. As 
for the kitchen, | shall write another article 
about that, for it is just too charming to dismiss 
with a word. 


How TO KEEP THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
(Continued from page 156) 


trellises, and porches, and there is surely noth- 
ing lovelier in the way of outside decoration. 
Climbing roses, if soil and exposure are suit- 
able, are in an enchanting class by themselves. 
All of the ramblers, the American Pillar, Silver 
Moon, Tausendschon, Dr. W. Van Fleet, are 
among some of the most beautiful. | am very 
fond of the old-fashioned Baltimore Belle. 
Dutchman’s Pipe, wistaria, Clematis panicu- 
lata, the wild clematis and the Jackmanii and 
Henryi, are only a few of the many attractive 
varieties of favorite vines. The delicious odor 
of Hall’s Honeysuckle appeals to me greatly, 
and | should always wish to include it. A 


single root of Evonymus Radicans has proved a 
very ornamental foundation cover on a corner 
of our house, and has ambitiously reached the 
second-story windows. If quick results on a 
new piazza are wished, annual Cobe@a scandens 
certainly surpasses expectations, and its beau- 
tiful purple flowers, ornamental foliage, and 
elaborate tendrils are most effective. I pray 
you always include a trellis or screen of morn- 
ing glories! 

Spotty lawn-planting should be avoided. 
Shrubbery should be massed effectively as 
border, screen, and division and foundation 
planting. Some evergreens should always be 
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Farr’s Four New Irises 


To the score or more varieties that I have introduced 
in past years and that are accepted as “‘ standard”’ by 
Iris growers everywhere I am happy to add these 


Masterpieces of the Garden 


Cecile Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya- 
rose; light beard. Large dome-shaped flower. 
Height 2 feet. Each $5. 


Sea Gull. Standards and falls white, faintly shaded 
blue. Height 2 feet. Each $3. 


Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose; falls velvety 
crimson; brilliant orange beard; dome-shaped. 
Honorable mention by the American Iris Society, 
June, 1920. Each $2.50. 





Japanesque. Six petals spread horizontally like a 
Japanese Iris. Standards lavender-white; flecked 
lilac; falls deep violet-lilac edged pale lavender; 
coppery-yellow beard. Each $3. 


One plant of Each of These 
Four Varieties for $12.00 


Better Plants — By Farr 


features Irises, Peonies, perennials for fall planting, new hybrid 
Lilacs, Philadelphus and Deutzias. A copy will be sent on request. 


Bertrand H. Farr—wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Variety in the Little Garden 
By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Author of The £jittle Garden 


This is the second volume in The Little Garden 
Series, of which Mrs. King is the general editor 


HERE are chapters on 

Variety in Spring Flowers, 
Flowers of Early Summer, An- 
nuals, Perennials, Newer Flow- 
ers, Shrubs, Trees, and an un- 
usually inspiring chapter on The 
Meaning of the Garden, in which 
Mrs. King, quoting Sir William 
Temple, amplifies to good pur- 
pose his saying that, “Gardening 
is an occupation for which no 
man is too high or too low.” 
“And the last, and not the least, 
of the meanings of the garden to 
all thoughtful people,” continues 
Mrs. King, “is that it furthers 
friendship. It may — it will — 
create a true democracy. Rich 
and poor, bond or free, when we 
garden we are at the same work; 
we work with the same great 
elements; we work in faith that 
the seasons will still roil for us 
and for our sowings and plantings. There is no other such meeting-ground; 
there is no community of interest such as this of gardens.” Illustrated. $1.75 





At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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Discontinued Designs in 
Berkey &G Gay 


FURNITURE 
at Authorized Discounts 
During August 


WICE each year, a great Furniture Exhibition is held at 
Grand Rapids. To it come merchants from all parts of the 
country to select their stocks for the ensuing six months. 
Naturally, they want these selections to be fresh and different. 
They want new things to offer their customers. To satisfy this 
demand, manufacturers bring out many new designs at each 
exhibit. 














Thisshop-markisinset inevery : ; thecustomer’s protection when 
Berkey & Gay production. Itis buying and his pride ever after. 


What Are “Discontinued Designs” ? 


Good furniture never becomes “‘out of date.” Artistically 
genuine, structurally sound, the passing of time serves only to 
enhance the worth of a Berkey & Gay piece. The styles of 
yesteryear are just as lovely today. 

But, obviously, we cannot continue to enlarge our lines 
indefinitely. In order that new designs may be added, others 
must be discontinued. This very fact helps to preserve the 
exclusive character of Berkey & Gay creations. 


How You May Effect 
MARKED SAVINGS 


There are not many of the discontinued pieces. But your 
Berkey & Gay merchant may have some—or some suites of 
which his stock is incomplete—which he will include in his 
August Sale. Among them, you may find just the piece to 
complete a suite or to carry out a desired decorative scheme. 

Quick selection is necessary. Reductions from the standard, 
uniform prices will prevail during this month only. Watch for 
your Berkey & Gay merchant’s advertising—or for the card 
shown below in his window! 








Look forit! It is evidence 


Authorized Merchants An August Clearance Sale of that the store displaying 
. . : ; , ' it has been duly author- 
Will Display Be rkey & G re ized to participate in this 


event. You may buy with 
confident assurance. 


This Card— ‘ FURNITURE 


t Authorized Discounts 








BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


454 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 
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Mediaeval Tirought Jron 


Tt 3 hand-forged andirons with brass tops are exact reproductions from the Vaughan 
Co. Collection recently obtained in Italy. Prices range from $10.00 to $75.00 a pair. 


For further information write to 


W. C. VAUGHAN CO., 1 Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Iron and Brass Colonial Hardware for over 20 years 


© By W.C. Vaughan Co., 1923 
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| add 
STANDARD the 
OF THE WORLD Home- 
like 
touch 





q@ Our new catalogue, sent free to interested parties, 
gives you a gratifying variety of modern designs to 
select from at most attractive prices. 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates @ The illustrations show installations with andirons, 
for town houses, suburban homes, country grates, tiles and other carefully selected fireplace fix- 
estates and all other properties. tures, so you can see exactly how the complete mantel 
We invite correspondence with those i Tes Oe ee 
who are interested. Estimates furnished. @ We want to help you in making your selection, so 
please tell us whether you are building or remodeling, 
The Stewart Tron Works Co., Inc. and how many mantels you plan to install. 


“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities 


King Mantel and Furniture Company 
300 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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“One of the most entertaining of the year’s books of fiction” 


THE QUARE WOMEN 


By LUCY FURMAN 


HE ‘‘quare women”’ came from the Blue lg FURMAN has a rare gift for vivid 

Grass country into the Kentucky moun- portraiture, a delightful narrative style, 
tains, where they undertook to teach the and an infectious humor. Her artistry cap- 
mountaineers something about cooking, sew- tures with charm and unforgettable distinct- 
ing and “book-larmning.”” This book about ness the cabin interiors and the poetry, 
them is of singular interest. It isa picturesque majesty, wild picturesqueness of cliffs and 
book, made so partly by the setting and by peaks, mountain forests and the rocky ca- 
the dialect which reaches so far back into our prices of the creek named Troublesome. It is 
English ancestry, and partly by the figures of _ easily one of the best written and most enter- 
the mountaineers themselves, who are drawn _ taining of the year’s books of fiction. — Louis- 
with sympathy and skill. — N.Y. Evening Post. ville Post. 


$1.75—At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

















included; they are beautiful in themselves, 
add loveliness to the winter landscape, and 
afford effective backgrounds; I am particularly 
fond of cedars. A shrubbery of the wild 
growths is a charming addition to the home 
grounds, and there is, to my mind, nothing 
lovelier in spring than wild flowers. They are, 
I think, particularly attractive as a part of the 
foundation planting. The larger wild ferns 
may be massed in the background, with the 
different varieties of low plants in front. 
Spring is the season of the wild garden, but 
summer and fall-blooming specie cardinal 
flower, Joe-pyeweed, rudbeckia, wild asters — 
can often be included to extend the blossoming 
season until frost. 

Wild flowers may be successfully transplant- 
ed at almost any season with care, and may 
therefore be by-products and mementoes of 
vacation pilgrimages. 

Spring-blooming bulbs are so charming that 
it is well to afford a few extra ones every year. 
Set them in the fall at edges of shrubberies 
and piazza beds. August is a good month to 
do grass seeding; therefore, if any new seeding 
is desirable, attend to it now. It is also the 
month to do evergreen-planting. Wild cedars, 
junipers, white pines, yews, are charming ad- 
ditions to the home grounds. 





It is also time to begin to think about house } 


plants. Pot the rooted slips in August, and 
get them well established before bringing into 
the house; also cut down any old plants you 
are intending to winter in the window garden, 
if not already accomplished. The old wood 
should be pruned from the ramblers and other 
roses that have finished blooming. Chrysan- 
themums, often used massed in piazza beds, 








are beginning to prepare for their blossoming 
season: stake the tall, loosely-growing varie- 
ties, to protect from the wind and insure fine ! 
bloom. See that dahlias and the tall fall- 
blooming perennials, are adequately staked 
before they are weighted down by masses of 
blossoms. 


A GARDENER’S JEREMIAD 
(Continued from page 136) 


to save a pine tree that was full of borers. We | 
lifted the bark wherever it was loose and 
burned out the borers with a kerosene torch. | 
And now, alas, we cannot remember which tree 


it was. There is really just one best way tosave 


a pine from borers and that is this: don’t let 
the borers get in in the first place. 

But the kerosene torch is a great institution 
and is called into active mobilization every 
time caterpillars swarm up a hickory, or the 
web worm gets in the elms. 

The borers come to pines when they are 
nearly ready to die, when, that is, they have 
been prepared for death by storm, or by tur- 
pentine, or by Southern pine beetles. The tur- 
pentine beetle, one reads, makes a hole about 


one eighth of an inch in diameter, in which to f 


lay her eggs, and unless thousands of her sisters 
come with her the tree does not die of the 
attack. But the Southern pine beetie, whichis 
as small as a wheat weevil, about one eighth of 
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Archt. aioe B. De Chand, Reading, Pa. \ 

used * EO-DIPT" Stained Shingles in 

vari nate a colors — on roof and on side walls, 

94-inch ‘**CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles ¢ 
with wide exposure in Dixie White for true 

Colonial white effect. 





ANY variegated color effects are possible with 

“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles in over thirty 
color shades. A roof in variegated colors of grays, greens 
or reds lends added charm to white side walls. They are 
packed in bundles with colors in proportion to secure the 
desired effect and the workman can lay them as specified 
without difficulty. 


“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles are made of selected 
straight grain red cedar. They last a lifetime. 
If you would have a house, large or small, that is architecturally 


correct, for suggestions se nd $1.00 for fifty large photographs of 
houses of all sizes by noted architects. 


CREO’DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


General Offices: 1077 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas C ity, Mo. 
Sales Offices: 'p rincipal Cities 


LEADING LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY STANDARD COLORS IN STOCK 


‘CREO-DIPT 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ee 
Stained Shingles = 


Portfolio 
of Homes 


























Outside the House Beautiful 


By Henrietta C. Peabody 





“ HERE are many lovely and inviting exteriors beautifully 
reproduced and accompanied with explanatory text. The 
suggestions are mainly intended for the exteriors of the small 
house and there are plans for garden beds, borders, hedges, gates, 
walls, vines, pools and fountains. There are also designs for garden 
pottery made from the best examples of ceramic art. The book is 
handsomely bound and is an addition to an altogether worth- 
while series devoted to the beautifying of house and grounds.” 


More than one hundred and fifty illustrations 
$3.00 
At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 



































A Small Mark 
with a 
Big Significance 


O build a modern home and 

then furnish it with old-fash- 
ioned equipment is a false economy. 
A truly modern bathroom is a per- 
petual delight, but because to the 
casual eye plumbing fixtures look 
so much alike, only those who buy 
by the trade-mark of the maker may 
know exactly what they are getting. 


TEPECO 
Stands for Excellence 


The reputation of The Trenton Pot- 
teries Company’s ware for excellence in 
mechanical construction, quality and design 
entitles these products to firstconsideration. 
The cost of installation is no greater be- 
cause of that quality; the plumbing main- 
tenance is less. For evenly glazed vitrified 
china and porcelain is immune to corrosion. 
Sediment will not readily adhere to its 
glossy, self-cleansing surface, and under 
ordinary conditions and normal care it will 
not discolor with years of use. 










Because of our inability to meet the 
demand for all types of TEPECO All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures, you may not be able to 
secure the exact style of toilet or lavatory 
that may be specified. The virtue of 
TEPECO ware is such that it will pay you 
to change to a type available rather than 
forego the advantages of TEPECO products. 
Let the star and circle trade-mark be your 
guide. 

Send for our instructive booklet, 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Boston New York San Francisco 
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Size 32 


for homes with 


Good 
Housekeeping 
Approvai 
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CAn Pint 
built for your Home 


Instant hot water in kitchen, laundry, 
and bath is available to every home owner. 
The low cost of the Royal Automatic 
Storage Gas Water Heater and its eco- 
nomical operating expense has solved the 
year round hot water problem in thou- 
sands of modern homes. Plumbers 
everywhere know the Royal. Ask yours 
for a demonstration or write direct for 
“Hot Water,” a booklet every householder 
should read. 





automatic 


Storage Gas Water Heater 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. P 














-LAPORTE, IND. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BASTIAN -MORLEY. LIMITED TORONTO. CAN 
c, Worlds Foremost Heater Builders 
Bast 


ian-Morley Co. 

234) Trusdale Ave.. La Parte, Indiana 
Send me “Hot Water” and advise size Royal for home with ________baths and 
other faucets. - 











Plumber's name. 




















THE NOTION-COUNTER 


A Farrago of Foibles 
Being Notes About Nothing, By Nobody 


I@ustrated by Somebody Dedicated to Everybody 


HESE gay little sketches and notes about present- 

day folks and conditions contain some of_ the 

favorite papers from the Contributors’ Club. 
“‘Shell-Shociz in a Shoeshop,” “My Wife’s ‘Telaphib’ 
List,” ‘Parables in Motors,” ‘Reel-Life,”” and other 
familiar subjects are discoursed upon with merry wit 
and philosophy. It is a timely little book, whether you 
want an appreciative token for a delightful hostess, or 
just a happy companion for your vacation trip. 


The Boston Globe says: “Every page is filled with 
whimsical humor and the comical illustrations add to 
the joy of the reader. It is a delightful little book to 
carry in your pocket on brief journeys or to pick up in 
your moments of leisure. It can be recommended as a 


gloom dispeller.”” 
$1.00 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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an inch long and one sixteenth of an inch 
thick, comes in multitudes, excavates galleries 
from two to three feet above the ground up to 
the first tier of limbs, and mines and mines 
until she destroys the soft sap bark under the 
hard outer bark, deposits her eggs, and dies. 
The new beetles hatch, and as they abhor that 
which is dead, and as the pine is now either 
moribund or completely gone, they fare forth 
to find a living tree and there again they exca- 
vate, they lay, they die, and a new generation 
is born. So that two generations a season mark 
their path of destruction, and when the pine 
begins to show brown in the top you may know 
that its end is near. As these creatures can 
only move about one hundred and fifty feet 
they, in their turn, face extinction unless the 
pines are close enough to insure perpetuation. 

The burning of brush is almost as much a 
problem as any other part of the programme. 
The part of Lookout Mountain upon which 
we live and which lies in Tennessee, is an 
incorporated town. Arecent ordinance wisely 
forbids us to burn anything on, or within five 
feet of, the roads which are heavily oiled. 
Yet when you burn brush in a thickly wooded 
garden you risk setting fire to your trees, and 
you are almost certain to destroy some sweet, 
wild thing that would presently light the path 
beneath your feet if it might be undisturbed. 
So we burn our brush with hose accompani- 
ment, letting the water run at its utmost force, 
and keeping trees and ground thoroughly wet 
all around the fire as long as it burns. 

The early bird is sometimes recreant to his 
job. Perhaps he oversleeps. Or, perhaps 
sometimes he is practising for his vocal lesson 
when he should be out marketing for his daily 
worms. Then the poor human must bestir 
herself, as when we once remembered the high 
price of cauliflower in the market and deter- 
mined to play with twelve plants in our other- 
wise almost exclusively flower garden. The 
plants were lovely little plants. We thought so. 
And worms thought so. Millions of worms. 
They crawled on the plants. They worked on 
the plants, while we slept. They were ready to 
view Arnold Bennett’s ‘daily miracle of the 
sunrise’ at about three a.m. from the under, 
unreachable, side of the leaves, whence they 
were not dislodgeable except by vigorous spray- 
ing, at precisely the shivery early morning 
hour when one’s only ‘ruthers’ spell sleep in 
dreamless peace. But since only in the 
gray dawn could one catch the worms, the 
sorrowful hostess of those wriggling hordes had 
to break a record for never having seen the sun 
rise, surpassed only by Mark Twain, as he 
claimed. She went to crop and remained to 
spray. With all their pathetic imperfections 
on their heads seven cauliflowers came to the 
table in the resented end, and nevermore at 
Ararat were others planted. 

The currant bush is a fascinating little shrub. 
Who does not thrill at the sight of its charming 
green in the spring? Who is indifferent to its 
shining carnelian clusters of fruit? Who does 
not break the canons of gustatory elegance and 
declare shamelessly that he ‘loves’ currant 


jelly? And when announcement of the ever- 
bearing currant enriched the pages of the 
catalogues our imaginations were conquered, 

We set out a row of currant bushes along 
part of the south fence, in front of ivy-hung 
wire and under pines. The bushes grew beau- 
tifully. In the spring they were a mass of 
bloom followed by myriad bunches of fruit. 
Followed by a million myriad of worms. One 
day we saw the worms and sprayed in mad 
haste. Next day the worms were gone. So were 
the leaves. So too, the fruit. ‘Never,’ said a 
writer who came under our angry eye after the 
ruin was complete, of course. ‘Never plant a 
currant bush within nine hundred feet of a 


pine.’ So that was it. These currants were 


probably nine inches from seven husky pines, 
and were in dreadful proximity to about one 
thousand pines, in the yard, below the bluff, 
across the road, to the north, to the south, 
away and away as far as the eye could reach 
and farther. 

The currant bushes themselves did not die 
and were given to a farmer back on the Moun- 
tain who was sure he had a field in which he 
could plant them nine hundred feet from a 
pine. Not nine hundred and one feet, though. 
And this summer the present writer is going to 
be on hand at worm-bearing time with a tape 
line to see whether the enterprise of the pest 
will enable him to travel six inches further 
than nine hundred feet and so get in his deadly 
toll of havoc. 

This Jeremiad would be incomplete without 
mention of the apparent inevitability of mil- 
dew on our lilacs, roses, and phlox, and the 
uncertainty, one year and another, that the 
first two will bloom. Lime sulphur is used both 
dry and in spray, but it does not seem to help. 
Something or other that we read about our 
local wholesale druggists were unable to 
procure. 

Nor must one forget to mention the vast 
armies of ants that cover the dahlias when the 
lovliest blossoms might otherwise be confi- 
dently expected. These ants are brave little 
chaps, and as of old, an inspiration to the well 
known sluggard, for they do not mind torren- 
tial shower baths, nor passionate spraying, nor 
violent pruning. The busy little ants just 
swarm right on, and on. 

One of our best incentives to loss of temper 
is that property of our soil, and perhaps of 
yours? that causes fresh and healthy delphin- 
iums to steal silently away almost while you 
look, here to-day, and entirely gone to-morrow. 
In this little garden a remedy has been found 
through the counsel of a friend. Wisdom in 
the books prescribed a half-inch layer of sifted 
coal ashes at certain seasons: she said why not 
call it a twelve-month season? No delphiniums 
have since vanished. When a plant is ready to 
depart this life it goes with respectable 
visibility. 

So goes the tale of woe. But the tale of joy 
renews itself from year to year in resurgence of 
old friends, in acquisition of new ones. The 
struggle is with elemental forces. The result in 
the long run gives beauty and contentment. 
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Tre WHITE HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


perfection of workmanship, and to realize 
the advantages of steel as azainst_ wooden 
construction, you must actually see WHITE 
HOUSE Dressers. 


WHITE HOUSE Dressers are entirely 
of steel, making them pest-proof and odor- 
less; the finish is white enamel, baked on. 


HE above arrangement of WHITE 
HOUSE nits shows our No. 50 
Dresser, flanked by a Cide Unit (on left) 
and a Broom Closet (on risht). This com- 
bination is ideally suited tothe kitchen re- 
quirements of the moderate-sized home. 
The illustration itself suggests the excep- 
tional utility of such a combinat‘on, but to 
really appreciate the endless little conveni- 
ences of efficient arrangement as well as the 


Stop in at our showrooms, or write for 
our illustrated catalog on The WHITE 
HOUSE Line. 


Janes & Kirtland 
Established 1840 
130 West 44th St., New York City 




















Inside the House Beautiful 


By Henrietta C. Peabody 


ISS PEABODY is editor of two popular books derived from 

the HousE BEAUTIFUL, Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
and What Makes the House Beautiful. Her new volume contains 
many skillful designs for interior furnishings presented in most 
attractive form. 

Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Mak- 
ing the Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books 
and Their Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many 
others. $3.00 


Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
By Henrietta C. Peabody 


HIS is an enlarged and revised edition of the little hand-book 

which has proved such an excellent and practical aid for all 
home-makers. The early problems of financing, selection of site 
and design, construction problems, practical guidance in heating, 
lighting, plumbing and ventilating — all these are discussed from 
an experience based upon thousands of everyday building and 
decorating problems which have come to the Readers’ Service 
Department of the HousE BEAUTIFUL. $1.00 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC., H.B. 8-23 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find.............. and mail, postpaid, 


Inside the House Beautiful 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
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Residence of A. P. Shalley, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“Oe would 


— not part with Frigidaire 
Jor many times its cost’~ 


“The Frigidaire installed in my home is eminently 
satisfactory. It functions perfectly, we are greatly 
pleased and consider it the best modern improvement 
in our home. It seems to be perfect in its automatic 
operation. We would not part with Frigidaire for 
many times the amount it costs if we knew we could 
not get another one.” 
A. P. SHALLE Y 
2707 Shriver Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


This is typical of the experience of thousands of home 
owners with Frigidaire. In these homes Frigidaire is 

















a providing a better, more healthful method of refrigera- J rn 

©) tion than it is possible to ever obtain with melting US 

W9 ice. Its constantly cold, dry atmosphere keeps food ay 
retains the original flavor and tastiness. It operates 


from your home electric current at an average cost 
no greater than you would pay for ice. 


There is a style and size of Frigidaire to meet your 
requirements, purchasable for a moderate price on 


i longer and in a perfect state of preservation, and | 
| 
very easy terms. Write for booklet HOB 9 | 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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Cleans a Toilet as 
Nothing Else Will 


Thoroughly, swiftly, easily—Sani- 


Flush cleans toilet bowls. All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. 
The bow] shines. 

No scrubbing. No scouring. Just 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 

The hidden trap is unhealthful if 
unclean. Sani-Flush reaches it— 
cleans it—purifies it. Nothing else 
will do this! Sani-Flush destroys all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani -Flush 


Reg Us Pat OFF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
ETH TATE TET ATLL HUH TT HOPPE ADHOSV OHO PRO LATO ra 

















JOYS of the ROAD 


A Little Anthology in Praise 
of Walking 


Compiled by Waldo R. Browne 


The Boston Herald says it ‘will make you 
leave the car in the garage and set off into 
the country afoot”; and an early subscriber 
for this book writes, ‘‘ Being office-bound this 
year instead of tramping over New England, 
I think I shall very much enjoy this little 
book.” 

Whether you are office-bound or planning 
to follow the lure of the woods and fields, we 
feel sure you will find pleasure in the poetry 
and essays which this compact little volume 
contains. 


75 cents 


At All Booksellers, or 
The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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‘WAYSIDE,’ AN OLD HOMESTEAD 
IN SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 145) 


simple, even crude in spots, but invariably 
distinctive of the work of the Colonial crafts- 
man. The fireplaces are, for the most part, low 
and broad, but deep enough to carry logs of 
formidable size; some with mantels of puritan- 
ic severity, others ornamented with classic 
moulding. The old wide floor-boards were re- 
tained wherever possible, those in the dining- 
room being painted green and spattered with 
ochre, after the old-fashioned custom. 

A huge central chimney, between this room 
and the one to which the old Dutch door gives 
access, provided fire openings of hospitable 
proportions but, according to the architect’s 
notion, not sufficiently ample to occupy the 
entire eight feet of space. His curiosity led 
him to investigate, and he discovered a tiny 
compartment adjoining the chimney flue with 
a ladder that led to a secret chamber. 

The other secret closet at the end of the 
house is lighted by a window, the presence of 
which, since it corresponded to no room in the 
floor plan, disclosed the mystery. On a lower 
level than the chamber floor it is only to be 
reached by way of the chimney cupboard. 

To the right of the hospitable Dutch door, a 
narrow box stairway rises to the upper floor, 
the two lower steps extending beyond the 
confining partitions into the room and are 
guarded by the merest suggestion of balusters, 
which with the hand rail and newel post are as 
ancient as the domicile itself. 

Nowhere is the illusive character of the type 
more apparent than in the upper rooms of one 
of these quaint dormered dwellings. The 
shelving walls frame the narrow windows in an 
intimate fashion and break the ceiling into 
queer angles that give piquant charm. 

Each of the four rooms on this floor has a 
story to tell, but the two in the older portion, 
opening one out of the other by battened 
doors with the original hand-forged latches 
and hinges, are most delightfully suggestive of 
pioneer days. A curious cupboard in the 
chimney breast and a narrow chimney closet 
are significant of the days when the housewife 
had to supplement her scanty storage space 
with pine dower chests of old country origin. 

And, while two bathrooms were added as 
concessions to modern living, there is nothing 
to mar the effect of Colonial unity, for old- 
fashioned four posters with their patchwork 
quilts, a spinning wheel before the fire, and rag 
rugs on the floor a!l belong to the primitive 
environment. 

The house is one of mystery and charm. 
Even the cellar had its hiding place, from which 
after the Revolution an old family Bible was 
unearthed, in which the names of various 
members of the Varian family were registered. 
It was a thick folio with embossed lid, fitted 
originally with clasps and, although published 
in England in 1715, the captions to the illus- 
trations were in Dutch. Now in possession of 
the Varian family it serves to emphasize in a 
concrete way the unique place this very in- 
teresting architectural relic held in history. 








Atlantic Books 
for Children 


Children learn to read by being 
in the presence of books. The 
love of knowledge comes with 
reading and grows upon it. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


@ Atlantic Books for Children may 
be depended upon to be beautiful 
in content and make-up, entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. Books 
that feed the mind and spirit and 
have the qualities that make for 
permanence in literature stand for 
the Atlantic effort in this direction. 





The Boy Who Lived 
in Pudding Lane 
By Sarah Addington 


Some hitherto unpublished and highly entertain- 
ing episodes from the earlier life of Santa Claus, 
telling where he lived as a little boy, what his 
mother was like, and how he got started in his 
enchanting toy business. The book is also filled 
with the familiar Mother Goose figures dear to 
children. 

When a portion of the story appeared in the 
Christmas, 1921, issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
it met with a response which promises a wide and 
lasting popularity for the book. 

Strikingly illustrated in colors, decorative cover 

and end leaves 


$2.50 


David the Dreamer 
By Ralph Bergengren 


We fell in love with this book, before we read a 
word of it, just on account of the illustrations. They 
are unique, the work of a young Rumanian artist, 
Tom Freud, whose work is new to America. Then 
when we read Mr. Bergengren’s stories we found 
them just as quaint as the illustrations. The parent 
who has occasion to read this k to his small son 
or daughter will find that he has lighted upon a 
child’s book that is different. — Boston Traveler. 

Decorative cover, jacket and end leaves 


$2.50 


The Firelight Fairy Book 
By Henry B. Beston 


These little stories are just what fairy tales should 
be — fresh, merry, poetic, full of color and incident; 
simply told, yet with distinction in the choice of 
words, and with no rubbed-in moral. This book has 
recently been listed, together with Alice in Wonder- 
land and the Just So Stories, by a commission work- 
ing with the libraries of the country, as one of the 
books selected for the reading of school children of 
the fourth grade. 

Exquisitely illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day 
$3.00 


Uncle Zeb and His Friends 
By Edward W. Frentz 


It is long since we have had such a thoroughly 
worthwhile book of stories for children. There are 
bits of natural history, childhood adventures, fel- 
lowship with animals, sheaves of information about 
a score of interesting matters, and very often an 
inevitable lesson well worth learning. Each story 
is a miniature jewel. — The Nation. 

There are twenty-two black-and-white full-page 
illustrations sympathetically suited to the incidents 
of the tales. 

$1.50 





At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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WATER. an om 


under pressure anywhere 
‘ you want it 


fob.factory 
With pump capacity of 200-gal. 
per hour, 35-gal. galvanized tank 
and 60-cycle motor. 





The Fairbanks-Morse Auto- 
matic Home Water Plant delivers 
an abundance of running water 
under pressure at a cost of two 
pennies a day or less. Operates 
from any electric circuit or home 
light plant system. Simple, automatic, quiet and dependable. 
Literature and the name of your dealer will be gladly furnished 
on request. Other types and sizes at proportionately low prices. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers @& Chicago 
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Next-to-Nothing House 
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Just as rain — 


freshens the foliage of 
Nature’s children in 
field and forest, so a 
shower refreshes you. 


N NATURE’S way of washing, 
the water is used once. It passes 
on, carrying away everything of 
which it has cleansed the pores of 
flower and plant. 


And so it is with your shower. The 
clear, sparkling sprays strike your 
back, chest, arms—your entire body. 
Each flushed-out pore again breathes 
naturally as the water runs off. You 
are stimulated and refreshed. 


Not only have those scin- 
tillating sprays cleansed, but 





By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


OU can always tell the difference between the false and the 

true collector by this fact — false collectors, those who 
collect for “effect” invariably boast cf their expensive acquisi- 
tions; true collectors — those who collect for the love of the 
beautiful, the curious, the historic, invariably boast of how 
little their prizes cost them. This is a book by a true collector. 
It tells the story of the furnishing of her house, and, considering 
how some houses are furnished, it cost, as the title says, next 
to nothing. 








@ This slim volume we add to that list of prized books we 
recommend to those who want to find adventure in making 
their homes. We recommend it to brides, to city people sur- 








j they have massaged as well. 


In all the better class homes being 
built today, showers are part of the 
regular bathroom equipment. And 
where alterations to bathrooms are 
being made or considered, showers 
are always included. 


There are many types of showers. 


To aid you in selecting the right type 
for your home, we have a booklet 














feited with dizzy and ineffectual living, to both beginning and 
hardened collectors and to all those to whom a home means 
more than merely a place to crawl into at night. — House & 
GARDEN. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


$2.50 





At All Booksellers, or | 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET Boston (17), Mass. 














H-952¥% Mixometer 
Shower. For use in stall 
or over built-in tub. A 
turn of the Mixometer 
handle controls the 
shower’s temperature. 
By the Anyforce Head, 
you control the shower’s 
force. 
placed at an angle; not 
necessary to wet the hair. 
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entitled “ Once-Used Water.” If 
you are really interested, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy. In writing 
for “Once-Used Water,” if you have 
a regular plumber, will you please 
mention his name? 


This head is 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


















































Do your casements - B 
rattle —do they ly 
“stay-put” when open? 


This free booklet describes in detail 
the many advantages —and shows the 
easy method of installing Monarch 
Casement Hardware, the assurance 
of Casement Window Satisfaction. 


Designed for either outswinging or 
inswinging casements. Write today 
for ‘Casement Windows.” A post 
card will bring it to you. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4910 Penrose St. St. Louis, Missouri 


MONARCH 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 














MEMORIES OF 
A HOSTESS 


A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships 


DRAWN CHIEFLY FROM THE DIARIES OF 
MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 


By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 








R. HOWE demands hearty commendation for 
his discretion, his taste, and his tact de has | 
| permitted Mrs. Fields to speak for herself; and | 
hers is a low and gentle voice as is becoming in a gentle- 
She records her adventures in friendship and 
her admirations. She paints portraits with a caressingly 
feminine touch, but with no sentimentality. She looks 
on the bright side, and perhaps she saw no other — 
perhaps there was no other, for it was a_ blameless 
society in which she lived and hers was an age of 
innocence 
So it is that her friends—our friends also, and the 
friends of all who love American literature and who 
cherish the inheritance of the forefathers —are set 
before us as they were in her cyes, doing their work 
honestly, enjoying life, enjoying their own tame, telling 
stories, cracking jokes, and having a good time generally 
It is a cheerful book that Mr. Howe has given us.— 
Brander Matthews in The Outlook 


woman 


Illustrated with rare portraits and facsimiles. 


$4.00 


At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS | 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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WooD FOR INTERIOR FINISH 
(Continued from page 141) 


thoroughly dried, is gone over with shellac — a 
thin coat of white shellac, reduced by adding 
40 or 50 per cent of denatured alcohol — and 
this in turn is often followed by the application 
of what is known to wood-finishers as a ‘toner’ 
thinned down with spirits of turpentine. These 
various processes are all by way of preparation 
for the varnish which is now applied. Usually 
more than one coat of varnish is used, one coat 
being rubbed down before another is put on, 
the final coat being rubbed to the surface 
desired. All this may seem to be a process 
tedious as well as complicated; it is not par- 
ticularly complicated, but it requires vastly 
more skill and experience than might be sup- 
posed, if the result is to be interior finish such 
as the owner or architect has every right to 
expect, and at every stage the utmost care must 
be exercised that the result is not spoiled by 
some accident, by carelessness on the part of 
the workmen or by the use of some material 
which is not of the quality it should be. If the 
owner of the building realized the amount of 
care and vigilance required upon the part of 
the wood-finishers he would place a higher 
value than he ordinarily does upon their work. 

With so vast a variety of woods from which 
to choose it would be difficult to give here any- 
thing more than the most general suggestions 
as to what woods to use for certain purposes. 
Ordinarily it would be wise when one is devel- 
oping a room or an interior in anything ap- 
proaching a period style to use wood identified 
with the period — when it can be done. With 
the early Italian style, for example, walnut is 
the ideal wood, but, if a substitute must be 
used, there are several woods which much re- 
semble walnut as to grain and figure which are 
less expensive and to which careful finishing 
could do — and indeed often does — wonders 
in closely simulating the appearance of walnut. 
Woods so finished possess much of walnut’s 
decorative value although, as in the case of all 
substitutes, they are not identical with walnut. 
With the earlier English periods, upon the 
other hand, the wood chiefly concerned is oak, 
and this splendid and adaptable wood, since it 
is to be had in several varieties and can readily 
be given any one of several appropriate finishes, 
possesses a character which is entirely its own. 
But here again, as in the case of walnut, there 
are other woods which do excellent service as 
substitutes for oak at considerably less cost. 
For the paneling of these earlier English styles 
oak, with its richly marked grain or figure, is 
particularly suitable, and for later English 


periods the beauty of walnut aids in carrying 
out the spirit of the paneling. 

With the use of the popular Colonial style, 
woodwork is frequently — perhaps usually — 
painted or enameled white, and when paint is 
used, as already said, the character of wood 
used is not of great importance excepting that 
it should be well seasoned and free from knots 
which being more or less filled with pitch might 
mar the paint or enamel. But even where 
woodwork is painted or enameled, doors are 
generally of some wood which is given a 
‘natural’ finish, Mahogany or walnut is 
usually preferred, but these woods are seldom 
used in the smaller house and generally some 
such useful and adaptable wood as birch is 
given a mahogany or walnut finish and ‘sub- 
stitutes’ for the more costly woods. But there 
is a version of the Colonial style in which white 
paint or enamel and doors of mahogany or 
walnut play no part, for the earlier Colonial 
buildings were finished in pine which was 
ordinarily left unfinished and allowed to 
gather with time and wear a patina which con- 
stituted a beautiful finish in itself. Pine is 
available to-day, just as it was during the 
seventeenth century, but we are far too im- 
patient to wait for time to bestow the patina, 
which is obtained to-day by the use of thin 
stains and wax. It would be difficult perhaps 
to attract any wide following for this early 
version of the Colonial, but where used with 
taste and discrimination nothing is more 
beautiful. 

As was pointed out in the first paper of this 
series, the woodwork of an interior is almost 
the only part of the building which is not 
concealed, for walls are ordinarily hidden be- 
neath wall paper and floors beneath carpets or 
rugs, and it is the part of wisdom to give the 
best possible finish to a detail of such para- 
mount importance. Moreover it is really 
economical to do so since good woodwork 
which is well finished wears for many years, — 
it may easily last as long as the house itself, — 
while woodwork of a less worthy quality, poor- 
ly finished, will generally soon give evidence of 
deterioration, and often the entire finish will 
have to be renewed at considerable expense and 
even more inconvenience to the occupants of 
the house, and when the cost of the entire 
house is calculated it will be found that the cost 
of even the best woodwork which can be had is 
but a comparatively trifling item, so why 
should it be slighted, or ‘skinned,’ as finishing- 
men say? 
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appreciated in England than here, whose fruit, 
relished by many birds, is very valuable be- 
cause it is obtainable practically the year 
round. Its relative, the mountain holly (Ne- 
mopanthes) is somewhat less attractive to us 
as well as to the birds. Yet its bright red 


drupes, which likewise nearly span the seasons, 
are pretty enough and sufficiently to the bird’s 
palate to dictate its inclusion in the corner 
planting. With both of these bushes, the 
sexes tend to be on separate plants, and we 
must have the two to gain the fruit. 
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[ you knew that one of the world’s 

most distinguished men was at your 
door, would you keep him waiting there 
while you went about trifling things — or 
send another in your place to report back 
what he had to say to YOU? 


THE 
LIVING AGE 


makes it possible for you to hear in your 
language but in their words what the 
brilliant spokesmen of every tongue have 
to say, from week to week. 

Read only what most nearly concerns 
you — articles on money-markets, or 
labor problems, on the advance of science 
or the changing policies of nations, on 
art, literature, or the drama — and you 
will find the Living Age almost invaluable. 

Read it inclusively as each issue ap- 
pears, and you will soon be aware of new 
interests that have been awakened, of 
new zest in many an old subject, of a 
deeper and more direct significance, to 
you, of all that is going on in our own and 
other lands. 


The attached coupon quotes you an 
introductory offer at very favorable terms 
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Imperial Tables 
are sold only 
through retail 
stores. Find the 
Imperial shop- 
mark before com- 
pleting your pur- 
chase. 








§. is surprising how a few well chosen | 


tables impart atmosphere and attrac- 
tiveness to the home, and there are few 
homes indeed that cannot be made more 
beautiful by one or more happily placed 
Imperial Tables. 


Imperial Tables are made in such a 
wide variety of appealing patterns and 
designs the homemaker has little diffi- 
culty in finding exactly what she needs 
to fill a definite desire. Skilled crafts- 
manship—more than sustaining Grand 
Rapids’ reputation as a furniture center 
—and carefully selected cabinet woods 
are among the outstanding merits of 
Imperial Tables. 


“Heirlooms of Tomorrow,” a profusely 
illustrated booklet, touching upon the 
tables of all times, will be sent you if 
you desire. Write Dept. C, giving the 


name of your locai furniture dealer. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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A Little Anthology in Praise of Walking 
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Notes about Nothing, by Nobody 
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Attractively bound $1.50 


Wild Brother 


Strangest of Truc Storics from the 
North Woods 


By W1iLL1AM LYMAN UNDERWoop $2.00 





Books of Whimsical Essays 
by Ralph Bergengren 


The Seven Ages of Man $1.25 





The Comforts of Home $1.00 





The Perfect Gentleman $1.00 





Adventures in Antiques 
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Collector’s Luck 
By ALIcE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Each $2.50 





Profusely illustrated 
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Thrushes like Evonymus in autumn and 
anything attractive to them is desirable. 
Snowberry and Japanese barberry are excel- 
lent lures for the sparrows and finches. Per- 
haps the first is the more tempting, but the 
barberry, as a rule, holds its fruit longer. 
Another favorite of the wmter birds is the 
privet, if we permit it to flower and fruit; and 
it pays to let two other olives, the lilac and 
forsythia, retain a few pods to feast wintering 
cardinals. The cardinal, again, is addicted to 
sampling the petals of forsythia, — there is a 
picture most memorable, the gorgeous red bird 
amid the sprays of yellow, — while his taste 
for lilac seeds is shared by the house sparrow, 
and probably by song and white-throated 
sparrows. That other old-fashioned favorite, 
the weigela, brings the humming bird to the 
corner of the house, and the sight of a hum- 
ming bird is always an event, even when, as in 
this case, it is a frequent visitor, as the inviting 
flowers are not entirely confined to any one 
season, but bloom sporadically throughout the 
summer. 

When we think of juniper, — whether the 
common, savin, red cedar, or what not, — the 
cedar waxwing comes naturally to mind. 
Many people think the richly clad whisperer 
divides his time between cedars and cherries, 
but as a matter of fact his diet is very extensive 
— including insects taken on the wing — and 
he shares the cedar berries with some thirty- 
eight other birds. Accordingly the juniper is 
very desirable by either doorway or corner. 
To all the advantages of other small ever- 
greens, it adds a more attractive fruit. Per- 
haps the birds do not care which kind we grow. 
And it is the same with hawthorns: though 
botanists separate them into innumerable spe- 
cies, the birds take the pomes indiscrimi- 
nately. Some of the fruits survive the winter 
to regale the first-coming robins and bluebirds, 
but, ordinarily, such as are left in autumn fall 
to the lot of wintering waxwings. The au- 
tumn diners include catbird, brown thrasher, 
and thrushes. In May the flowers invite in- 
numerable insects, and, in consequence, many 
insectivorous birds visit the bushes. At that 
time the northward migration is at its height 
and we may hope to see on the hawthorns, at 
close range and at our ease, rare and exquisite 
warblers, which otherwise we should behold at 
the pain of stiffened necks and popping eyes. 
The sumac, also, is a magnet for insects at 
blossom-time. But it does not bloom until 
the migrants have gone, so the flowers are less 
noteworthy to the bird-lover. The crimson 
fruit, however, is consumed by a larger number 
of birds than any we have mentioned. Nearly 
one hundred species are known to eat it. Pos- 
sibly only the blackberry, raspberry, and elder 
surpass it in this respect. Nevertheless the 
sumac berries are not popular. The birds 
never eat more of them than they have to. 
Their merit is that they winter splendidly. 
They are as good in February and March as 
they were in September; they are still abun- 
dant, well above the snow, and easy to see and 
obtain. They area stand-by of robins and blue- 


birds in March storms. Unfortunately, they 
feed thestarling, too, and we must be careful how 
we attract this yellow-billed tike to our lawns, 

Of the dogwoods, without which no planting 
is complete, from whatever angle it be viewed, 
our chart names the flowering and the alter- 
nate-leaved. We may or may not agree with 
E. H. Forbush in placing C. alternifolia first; 
it is enough to say that almost as many dif- 
ferent birds delight in the drupes of both 
species as gingerly taste the sumac berries, 
Even in midwinter we may find a few black- 
ened fruits clinging to the dogwoods, — and 
they are not scorned, so, by the sparrow folk, 
— but as a rule they disappear before Christ- 
mas. All autumn they banquet the birds. Our 
favorites flock to them, robin, various thrushes, 
thrasher, cardinal, waxwing. There, too, is 
the scarlet tanager, no longer scarlet, and 
grackles crowd the branches or stalk over the 
ground underneath picking up the left-overs. 
Sparrows join the throng, the song sparrow and 
mystic white-throat. Later, in November, 
the fox sparrow occasionally ventures from the 
woods and hedgerows for his share of the 
dainties. The purple finch comes at the same 
time. Even the downy woodpecker, flicker, 
and sapsucker cannot withstand the attrahent 
drupes. Neither can the starling — but here 
we do not hesitate; there are substitutes, if we 
wish, for sumac, but there is no substitute for 
the cornel. Dogwoods we must have. 

To surround our home with birds as well as 
bushes, we must arrange for a succession of 
fruits. But the winter and early spring birds 
are to be taken thought of first. For birds 
come most freely to our dooryard in the leaf- 
less seasons. In the severest weather, when 
they are nearly stripped of other feeding 
grounds, they hurry to our house-walls, where, 
in the shelter of the eaves, food awaits them. 
Then we behold our purposeful planting at its 
best: practically all the birds in the neighbor- 
hood come to our house, and each plant feeds 
junco or waxwing or cardinal just as we meant 
it to do. 

However, we can never coax all the nesting 
birds to our walls in summer. The feathered 
choirs of both forest and field are ours to enter- 
tain in winter and early spring, but we must 
do without one or the other during the rest of 
the year. Isolated shrubs and vines, grown 
for one certain bird, are of little use as summer 
bait, if dominated by an unfavorable planting. 
For example, if our lawn be in effect a wood, 
closely punctuated with forest trees, we shall 
scarcely have the bluebird in the nesting sea- 
son, no matter what we plant, nor the field 
sparrow, nor the bright little whistler so com- 
monly called a wild canary, although it is 
actually the yellow warbler, nor a number of 
other charming summer birds; but if we have 
open stretches of sward between fruit and other 
trees of medium size, we shall gain the blue- 
bird and the rest — at the expense of several 
lovers of dense shade and high treetops. So 
our birds vary with our different plantings. 
And so, doubtless, do our moods and outlooks 
on life. 
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COLLECTING LETTERS 


(Continued from page 176) 


him was a babel of bargaining, and he kept 
imploring his customers to allow him at least 
another sou for a cup of coffee. | did n’t try 
to cheapen my purchase at all; four francs 
seemed so pathetically littlke anyhow. The 
second pair came from another junk-heap, 
and these are single and smaller, and cost 
just half as much. 

But don’t think that everything is inexpen- 
sive at the Foire aux Ferailles; | saw a pair of 
vases change hands for several hundred francs, 
and as for the silhouettes, why, I could not hope 
to touch them. Even if I had wanted to, 
which I did n’t, for they were clumsily cut 
profiles such as no self-respecting collector 
would ever hang upon her walls. French deal- 
ers as yet do not understand this delicate 
shadow art; you’re just as apt to have an 
enormous bargain, some charmingly painted 
shade, offered you at the same price asked for a 
wretched ‘scissorgraph’ that you’d scorn to 
own. 

There were many, many paintings, too, at 
the Fair, and these I scrutinized with care, not 
that | am in any way a connoisseur, but be- 
cause a most thrilling tale is told of a ‘find’ at 
this very place. Years and years ago, when the 
classical school of David represented the con- 
summation of taste, and Watteau was for- 
gotten — or, worse still, unfashionable — his 
wonderful Gilles, which to-day so much delights 
us at the Louvre, was offered for sale at the 
Foire. For a long time it went a-begging, and 
at last the brocanteur in desperation wrote a 
couplet of a popular song in chalk upon the 
picture itself, 

‘Que Pierrot serait heureux 
S’il pouvait vous plaire!’ 


And then along came the predestined, dis- 
cerning collector, and bought it for twenty 
dollars! That’s why I examined so meticu- 
lously a sixteenth-century lady whose portrait 
had been painted upon a small panel of wood, 
a panel no larger than five by seven inches, and 
intended, without doubt, to fit into the carved 
magnificence of some chateau wall. Still, she 
just did n’t fit into the simplicity of my little 
eighteenth-century cottage; besides, | wanted 
the eighty-five francs she cost for something 
else, and so I passed her by reluctantly. But 
do you suppose | was ignorantly refusing the 
portrait of a court lady ordered by Francis the 
First from one of his Italian painters? 

Never mind; I had a most compensating 
piece of good fortune. You, too. Let me tell 
*vou about it. You know, the smaller dealers of 
Paris have a way of closing their shops for the 
week, and bringing their wares to the Foire aux 
Ferailles; it is an excellent advertisement for 
them, and it helps them to get rid of reluctant 
antiquities as well. It was at the stall of a 
marchande from Batignolles that I saw my 
first really good piece of lustre, a sugar-box 


with delicate silver resist bands against a 
creamy surface. | have no idea what price was 
asked for it at the beginning of the Fair, but on 
Thursday I bought it for ten francs. The 
dealer told me that she had refused thirty-five 
for it at Batignolles, and whether it is a super- 
stition or not I don’t know, but all these people 
seem to have a horror of taking anything back 
with them; collectors tell me that on the last 
afternoon things are absolutely given away. 
When it was put into my hands | gloated over 
it, for it really is very pretty and plumply en- 
gaging, six inches in height and almost as wide, 
but the more | looked at it, the more | saw it on 
the shelves of your Empire secretary convers- 
ing amicably with your great-grandmother’s 
pitcher. I felt that it belonged to you. 

I was going straight home with it, to put it in 
my armoire until it could be securely packed, 
but O—— met us, and hurried us off to the 
Place Voltaire to see Sarah 
magnificent funeral cortége. The throng had 
already begun to gather when we arrived, and 
we were fortunate to find a place anywhere 
near the edge of the curbstone; | felt really 
grateful for being so tall. And there we stood 
for nearly two hours, me all the time clasping 
your cherished sugar-box to my breast with 
sheltering arms, for I was bound that no ill- 
fortune should befall it. But I was n’t bored 
for one moment; I enjoyed the people so thor- 
oughly. And yet it was just an everyday crowd 
from an everyday arrondissement: persistent 
old ladies who wanted to cross the street and 
insistent gendarmes who would n’t let them; 
men from the near-by cafés; a baker’s boy with 
his arm round the waist of a pretty little midi- 
nette; street urchins; schoolboys, all a little 
scuffling, a little argumentative, very good- 
humored. And then, as the last stately retinue 
of the great woman who had given the world 
so much happiness came into sight, so swiftly 
reverent. Ah, que des fleurs! Toutes, toutes, 
blanches!, and all the hats were lifted instantly. 
Gavroche had thrown Bernhardt his last bou- 


3ernhardt’s 


quet! 

As we were whirled away in our taxi I looked 
back at that long line of flowers marching, 
marching, and the misty green trees of Pére 
Lachaise massed against a springtime sky. Ah, 
if one had to die it was such a beautiful day to 
be buried, the whole earth so soft and warm. 
I shall never forget it! 

Since then every second has been occupied; 
] have been so very busy that I have n’t had 
the right kind of time to take your little lustre 
bit to a proper emballeur. And as we leave 
Easter Monday for Touraine, | shall again bear 
it with me, but this time in my handbag. | 
hope to send it on from there, and when it does 
reach you, you must imagine it to be filled to 
the brim with the admiring good wishes of 

Your affectionate Friend in Collecting, 
A—— 
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LEAVENS 


Surniture- 


UST the bedroom set for which 
you are looking. And—with a 
finish or decorative motif of your own 
selection — according to your particular 
specifications. You may thus work out 
harmonious color schemes, or order a 
single piece to harmonize with other 
surroundings. That is the Leavens idea. 
When you buy Leavens furniture, either Decor- 
ated or Colonial, the result reflects your own per- 


sonal taste. There is no better way of obtaining 
complete satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. me. 
32 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON,MASS. 




















“Pedigreed Bulbs 
Imported from 
Holland 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, etc., unrivaled in 
size, beauty, delicacyofcolors 
and vitality—the result of 
years of intensive “breed- 
ing” by specialists. 

Order your bulbs for Fall plant- 
ing now! And be sure they are 
*“Shumways’—a guarantee of ex- 

rt breeding, careful selection and 

ighest quality. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
Dept B Rockford, Ill. 
Established 1870 


Write for this 
Free Bulb Book 


Lists and describes 
many varieties of 
imported bulbs. 
Beautifully illus- 
trated. 
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The Little Garden 


By Mrs. Francis King | 


RS. KING is very practical in her applications and opera- 

tions. She gives just the sort of instruction that instructs 
—as to relative heights of shrubs and plants, color schemes, 
blending of colors, succession of bloom, varieties for specific 
purposes, etc. With her data and her excellent tables for 
planting, the garden planner may become a gardening engineer, 
with the knowledge that his efforts are going to end, not in 
some haphazard result, but in just the ideal little garden he 


had in mind. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
$1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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work ends embroidered in the curi- such interesting curtains that | ves 
ous work which is called ‘Greek | they caught my eye immediately, [| of 
lace.’ A table runner of linen, with | and] found, on inquiring about them, i 
the ends in two shades of blue, | that making curtains to order 1s pe 
pleased me particularly, and was | one of the industries of the shop. the 
priced at only $9.00. Several were | These were of theatrical gauze, 
done in red and blue which is a | with deep drawn-work and hem- f 
typical Greek combination of col- | stitching at the bottom, done after | 
: IONE ; ors. These runners are 16” wide, | a quaint, Greek pattern, 
“4 TR OCMCVWATONCTS (7 and 41” long. Pillow tops of coarse The work is in natural-colored 
< linen worked in black and red | thread to match the gauze. The 


























curtains hung straight and flat as 
they were weighted by four enor- 
mous linen tassels of wonderfully 
intricate workmanship. Orders for 
curtains with any amount of work 
you wish on them will be skillfully 
executed. The least expensive are 
$8.00 a pair, and the most expensive 
may be as much as you wish to pay. 


HE director of the shop has dis- 

covered a foreign man who 
makes beautiful candlesticks and 
compotes for fruit out of a composi- 
tion which is his secret, and which 
certainly mystified me. The pieces 
are finished to look like antique 
carved wood, and are decorated 
with little wreaths of polychromed 
fruit and flowers. The composition 
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els. It is safe to say that most of 
them were the product of the Greek 
women in this New England city, 
unless they were imported from 
Europe. 

The dress I liked best is called the 
‘Chiton’ which means ‘chemise’ or 
‘tunic’ in Greek, and the patterns 
which adorn these ‘Chitons’ were 
taken from a garment which an old 
Greek woman wore into this coun- 
try. It was gorgeously embroidered 
in peasant work cross-stitch in 
black, tan, and a little red, and the 
design is one of the shop’s most 
popular ones. Flannel dresses may 
be ordered embroidered in this way 
at a price of $54.00, and less ex- 


pensive models come in crépe, and | 


in unbleached cotton. By the way, 
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Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage 





All Winter 


Enjoy the same comfort that 
tens of thousands did with 
their WASCO Systems during 
the past long, drawn-out win- 
ter. Because of the patented 
automatic regulation, no 
matter how cold the night, 
your garage is always warm 
—your car, warm and dry, 
ready to start. 


THE WASCQ REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER 


WITHOUT ATTENTION 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You DON’T touch the drafts. 
NOT connected to city water. One filling lasts a season. Shipped all 


built and set up by any handy man. 


and radiators. 


All cast iron hot water heater 


Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry 


Automatic regulator saves 20% 





on coal and assures a steady supply of 
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plaster does. The candlesticks | these garments is particularly fine Cheaper to operate than street car fare. Every size a proved success. 
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Coziness in 
the Living Room 


friendliness in the dining room 
—the desired atmosphere in 
every room —are all easy when 
you use efficient 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Single, double and triple styles 
are adapted to all windows and 
drapes; and Satin Gold and 
White Enamel finishes keep them 
like new for years. 

“Bluebirds” have patented, or- 
namental, sag-proof ribs—an 
exclusive feature. That is why 
they are the superior rods for all 
draping purposes. 
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Ask your dealer 
H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Makers of Home Accessories 
for over 50 years 

















Peonies 


Originated by 
O. F. Brand 
& Son 








America’s 
Foremost 
Hybridizers 
of the 
Peony 





New Brand Peony — Mrs. Archie M. Brand 


Of the twenty-two Peonies receiving the highest rating by the 
American Peony Society, four — or nearly 20% — were produced by 
us. Our new creations, as viewed in our fields this year by thousands 
of visitors, are even of a higher standard than our earlier productions. 

If you are interested in Peonies of the highest type of excellence, 
that will give you the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to grow in 
your own garden, you should, by all means, get our beautiful new 
catalog and see our offerings before placing an order. 


Brand's large, new and beautifully illustrated catalog — the most complete and 
exhaustive book ever written on the peony, that cost over fifty cents each to print, is 
free for the asking, to every intending peony purchaser. 

Also have a complete assortment of the most beautiful varieties of other growers both 
American and European. 


The Brand Peony Farms, Box 22, Faribault, Minn. 
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The Spirit of American Sculpture, 
by Adeline Adams. Written for 
The National Sculpture Society. 
May be obtained from Mrs. 
Agnes B. Brett, The American 
Numismatic Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New York. $1.50 


HIS little handbook is not in- 

tended to be a history of Ameri- 
can sculpture and in no way at- 
tempts, as the author states in her 
preface, ‘the preposterous task of 
putting everyone in his place, and 
thereby producing an unmannerly 
and unreliable Who’s Who in 
Sculpture.’ It is rather, as the title 
denotes, a survey of the Spirit of 
American Sculpture and it is, fur- 
thermore, an interpretation by a 
sympathetic and an understanding 
pen. The author is the wife of one 
of the best known sculptors of to- 
day, Herbert Adams, and both her 
wide knowledge of the art and the 
charm of phraseology in which she 
discourses of it, contribute to pro- 
duce a book that, once begun, will 
be read to the end. 

The author moves easily and 
graciously among the sculptors of 
the past and present whom she 
brings forward for our closer ac- 
quaintance and in her introduction 
of each one speaks with well-stud- 
ied or intimate and personal knowl- 
edge. She introduces first one 
whom she calls the first American 
sculptor, Mrs. Patience Wright, a 
maker of wax portraits of the nota- 
bles cf her time, and she makes this 
introduction an opportunity to con- 
note the art standard of those days, 
when a strong presentation of real 
life was the desideratum. This 
problem is discussed again in a later 
chapter called ‘The Statue and the 
Bust and the Ideal Figure,’ and it is 





suggested that the ‘bronze tailor- | 


ing’ so frequently set up in our pub- 
lic squares, has contributed largely 
to a present public indifference to- 
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ward these commemorative portrait 
statues. 

Again she makes the introduction 
of the three leaders, John Quincy 
Adams Ward, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, and Daniel Chester 
French, who have guided the des- 
tinies of American sculpture for the 
last forty vears, serve as an exposi- 
tion of the fact that moral earnest- 
ness, though a phrase shied away 
from by the critic, is essential to all 
great art and is a vital component 
of the greatness of these men and 
of the younger ones who are follow- 
ing in their steps. 

This book, written on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the National 
Sculpture Society’s exhibition, just 
coming to a close in New York, is 
addressed to the uninitiated and 
particularly, as Mrs. Adams has 
stated in a letter, ‘to the thousands 
of women belonging to the women’s 
clubs throughout our country, and 
now shaping, however obscurely, 
our American culture. Only those 








who have watched the progress of 


art here for a generation can guess 
how incredibly slow that progress 
has been; and | am now persuaded 
that our redemption, if it ever 
comes, must come largely through 
the women. The men _ haven't 
time.’ 

The book is well illustrated, of a 
convenient size to handle and more 
than usually well printed. 


Simple Schemes for Decoration, 
by John Gloag. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1923. 
151 pp. Illustrated. 6x8} 
inches. $2.50. 


N Mr. Gloag’s book, Simple 

Schemes for Decoration, there is 
much that might be recommended 
to the amateur who undertakes the 
responsibility of decorating a home. 
One reads so many alluring books 
and articles on the subject to-day 
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and, at first glance, it all seems so 
amazingly simple that it is small 
wonder that so many well-meaning 
souls take the plunge and become 
immersed in a bewildering hodge- 
podge of ‘color-schemes’ and 
‘pretty’ ideas. A book such as this 
of Mr. Gloag’s might prove a valua- 
ble anchor to windward to anyone 
so rash as to undertake the voyage 
without chart or compass, and if 
read with a certain amount of in- 
telligence it might save many from 
a few of the innumerable difficulties 
which beset the course. 

To attain decoration of distinc- 
tion it is necessary to possess a 
subtle combination of instinct and 
knowledge, neither one of which is 
complete without the other. Those 
possessing the instinct without the 
knowledge would find Mr. Gloag’s 
book helpful in many ways and 
their instinct would serve to advise 
them where to follow and where to 
disregard his suggestions. 

His color schemes are, for the 
most part, harmless—some of 
them are even interesting, but one 
cannot help questioning his recom- 
mendation of the use of ‘blue, where 
coldness of effect is to be avoided’ 
and his recurring fondness for 
painting woodwork dark brown. 

Some of his suggestions for nurs- 
eries and business offices are both 
practical and attractive. It is un- 
fortunate that the illustrations are 
not, in most instances, worthy of 
the text. 

— GEORGIANA R. SMITH 


The Vegetable Garden, by Adolph 
Kruhm. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1923. 228 pp. Illus- 
trated. 5$ x8 inches. $1.75 

ARDEN books are of perennial 
interest, and a new one, 7he 

Vegetable Garden, by an author and 
practical gardener of such ability 
as Mr. Kruhm, will be hailed with 
interest and read with pleasure and 
profit by all those who are engaged 
in the fascinating pursuit of garden- 
ing. 

Much of the material has previous- 
ly appeared in the Garden Magazine, 
but this fact will only add to the 
reader’s anticipation. The impres- 
sion received from the valuable in- 
formation contained in the chapter 
on lettuce, for instance, has always 
remained vividly in my mind since 
first obtaining it from that maga- 
zine. One can hardly go astray on 
the lettuce proposition who follows 
the illuminating directions of Mr. 
Kruhm. 

The author has adopted a differ- 
ent plan from that of many writers 
on vegetable gardening, in that he 
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disregards — in the make-up of his 
book — the division of the work 
into months. He chooses instead 
to discuss the vegetables separately, 
giving full directions and sugges- 
tions as to their individual needs, 
value, and care, following each from 
seedtime to harvest. As a book of 
reference alone, therefore, The Vege- 
Garden should prove most 
valuable. 

Mr. Kruhm not only knows his 
subject thoroughly, but has demon- 
strated by long practice and a sys- 
tem of averages the best varieties 
of vegetables for the home garden, 
considering their adaptability to 
soils, time when planted, ease of cul- 
ture, and average yield. The first 
half of the book contains general 
directions as to locating the garden, 
sowing of seed —a chapter par- 
ticularly valuable in suggestions — 
transplanting, intensive  cultiva- 
tion, best tools, and so forth. He 
then takes up specific methods of 
dealing with the different classified 
vegetables from start to finish. A 
chapter on the construction and 
care of hotbeds and cold-frames goes 
into the matter more deeply than 
amateurs can usually attempt. A 
simple cold-frame or two, directions 
for which are fully given, must con- 
tent most of us. 

The chapter on pests and their 
control will be particularly valuable 
for reference. Why, however, does 
Mr. Kruhm omit pyrox —our 
own most dependable first-aid — 
from his list of pest-subduers? 

I should challenge very few of 
Mr. Kruhm’s statements, but do 
question his direction to plant sum- 
mer squash in succession; my expe- 
rience being that three or four 
flourishing hills of ‘Giant Crook- 
neck’ will amply supply the most 
squash-loving family until frost- 
time. Also I take exception to his 
unstinted praise of ‘Country Gen- 
tleman’ as the corn of unrivaled 
‘toothsome sweetness.’ It is a 
splendid producer, but not in the 
same class—as to sweetness — 
with the yellow corns. Golden 
Bantam, as an all-season variety, 
whatever the size of the garden, 
forever! Also I should consider two 
dozen peppers —instead of the 
seventy-two Mr. Kruhm’s plan 
allows — a very liberal allowance. 
I should also like to see the com- 
post heap—as a most valuable 
adjunct of the home garden — 
more stressed. 

The book is excellently set up 
with the best of print and many 
attractive and helpful illustrations, 
and will prove a very valuable 
addition to one’s garden library. 

— Fitorence Tart EATON 
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The W. Irving 
Exterior Pull Bell 
No. 1113 











Telephone Murray Hill 8536 





the W. = FOrge. inc. 
bl - n - ae a ” Bi _ hand forged 
handy M - oe reed « Golonial 
a | ee hardware. 
bought: separately, Papi MARK 


WO charming HAND-FORGED 

iron fixtures for the summer 
home—one which provides a soft 
light that renders the summer 
porch in delicate shadowy grada- 
tions; the other a means of hos- 
pitable summons to week-end 
guests on court or links. 
both are W. Irving HARDWARE, 
the correctness of design and 
permanency of finish areassured. 


Lighting Fixtures, Bells, Lanterns, Shoe- 
scrapers, Toasting Forks, Fireplace Sets. 


Write us or visit our shops 


326-328 East 38" St. 
New York Gity 





Since 





The W. Irving 
Single Candlier 


No. 1118 


425 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 



























POIPERY 


Plax the 


Gssential a 


‘ BIRD BATH will make 
a delightful spot in your 
garden bringing the birds 
with their merry note. Vases 
and shapely Jars form charm- 
ing contrasts in nature's 
setting. 
Our collection of enduring 
Terra Cottas also includes 
Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts. 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Benches and other interest- 
ing accessories for the garden, 
sun room and house. 
A catalogue illustrating 300 
numbers will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of 20c in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA~COTTA COMPANY 


3220 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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From a Garden Book different a ie ie 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 


By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 


GARDEN book different from all the rest. Sumptuous and beautiful as a piece of 

book-making, it carries in every one of its exquisite illustrations an idea for the 
garden-lover to translate into the terms of a personal problem. The text, written by 
one of the highest American authorities on landscape architecture, is as practical in 
its suggestions for all who have gardens to make, as it is inspiring to the contented 
few whose gardens are complete. In terms clear even to the beginner, it presents the 
principles that form the basis of all successful landscape design. 


The book contains a most illuminating introduction by Ernest Peixotto and is lavishly 
illustrated with photographs of beautiful gardens in America as well as Old World 
gardens that have, some of them for centuries, been the delight and the inspira- 
tion of artists. 


Size 814" x 1114”, silk cloth binding, stamped in gold, boxed. $8.50 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H.B. 8-23 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find.........--- and mail, postpaid, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 


By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 
A GARDEN book different from all the rest. Sumptuous and beautiful as a piece of 


book-making, it carries in every one of its exquisite illustrations an idea for the 
garden-lover to translate into the terms of a personal problem. The text, written by 
one of the highest American authorities on landscape architecture, is as practical in 
its suggestions for all who have gardens to make, as it is inspiring to the contented 
few whose gardens are complete. In terms clear even to the beginner, it presents the 
principles that form the basis of all successful landscape design. 
The book contains a most illuminating introduction by Ernest Peixotto and is lavishly 
illustrated with photographs of beautiful gardens in America as well as Old World 
gardens that have, some of them for centuries, been the delight and the inspira- 
tion of artists. 
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Size 815" x 1114”, silk cloth binding, stamped in gold, boxed. $8.50 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H.B. 8-23 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enelosed find.....-------: and mail, postpaid, 
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| SOLID SILVER | 


—Precious thro the Ages 





¢ striven to €reate designs worthy of perpetuation in that truly 
‘Solid Silver (Sterling), standing to this day’ ai the criterion 
nd of beauty. *< ‘ 

theres nothing which exianeis the tradi- 

-nothing; which more delicately conveys that 

eoreeneces than a table set as sa ct 


fis of Solid Silver (Sterling) alone that Towle detest are tale 


ed — designs of true artistic worth that meet the most discrimi- _ 


of interior decoration. Set with the beauty of 
tly matching Towle pattern your table harmonizes 
we a source of justifiable pride and satisfaction. 
Typical of the’ beauty of Towle designs are the Virginia Carvel 


and the Lady Constance. At your jewelers, ask to see them. 
Write for booklet No. 402. 
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